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BOOK I 
BERKELEY SQUARE 



NURSE BENSON 



CHAPTER I 
"Is this the 



MR. TOPHAM MOXON was very busy. At least 
he should have been very busy. The proofs that 
lately he had been very busy indeed lay all 
around him on the massive writing table that had 
once belonged to Lord Grey and had supported the first 
draft of the great Reform Bill. Now it played the Atlas to 
piles of printed pamphlets and packets of printed leaflets, all 
of grimly official aspect, and all directed and addressed in 
the trim official handwriting of the secretary. But Mr. Top- 
ham Moxon, acting on the principle that a private secretary, 
'ike the god Apollo, does not always ply his pen, had permit- 
ted himself to pause in his labours and to find rest and re- 
freshment in the attentive study of a photograph. The 
Photograph was perfectly familiar to him. It had stood in its 
silver frame upon the table that had once been Lord Grey's 
for the last twelve months or so, a gracious contrast to its 
solemn throne. But now he held it in his hands and stared 
at it as if he beheld it for the first time. 

The photograph was the portrait of the face of a girl, 
°* a beautiful girl in the zest of her youth. XYc&os>V\Ht- 
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8 NURSE BENSON 

Topham Moxon permitted himself to sigh as he scanned* 
with properly controlled adoration, an adorable counte- 
nance. How well he knew it in the flesh, as in this imag^^ 
with its crown of fair hair, with its smiling eyes, whereic* 
a wilful spirit ambushed, with its comely mutinous mouth-— 
Topham Moxon was not a poet, he had no desire to be ^v 
poet ; he had never, since the enforced latinity of his schoo 
days, made the faintest attempt to woo the Muse. But no 
some dumb atom of divinity in his composition seemed t 
stir and pulse, and disturb his uniformity, seeking the voic 
it could not find. 

Mr. Topham Moxon replaced the photograph upon i 
allotted portion of mahogany and drew from an inne 
breast pocket a closely folded piece of paper, a page fro 
one of the journals of that day's date. He smoothed i 
out upon the desk and surveyed it pensively. His gaz 
was set on the column where fashionable intelligence as 
serted its right to ignore all other matters in a reeling world 
and his lips softly whispered to himself the syllables of 
particular paragraph. 

"We understand," so he read, "that a marriage may take 
place between the Lady Gillian Dunsmore and Mr. Brooke 
Stanway." 

Mr. Topham Moxon laid down the fragment of paper 
and once again allowed his tight, precise lips to emit the 
faintest hint of a regretful suspiration, as it were the thin 
dirge for a dissipated dream. But, indeed, the simile in- 
terprets the Moxon mood with unnecessary vehemence. 
The secretary was too practical to waste even unofficial 
moments in day-dreams. He recognised without question 
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or demur that there was no place in his plan of life for a 
lopeless passion — recognised, indeed, that a passion of any 
kind would be incompatible with it The plan lay before 
liim like a carefully traced skeleton map. On its surface 
there were names still to be inserted, contours to be empha- 
sised, roadways to be defined and elongated ; but the outline 
was fixed with decision, the main features were formally 
charted: there was no space in its economy for an angel 
-with bright hair. His immediate aim was membership of 
Parliament at the ever more inevitable General Election. 
His goal was an Under-Secretaryship of State for some dull 
department. He was quite prepared, in time, to wed some 
woman older than himself whose command of means, aton- 
ing for lack of personal charms, would aid him in his po- 
litical career. Curiously enough the prospect did not de- 
press him. But at the same time, while Lady Gillian re- 
mained unmarried she was, in short, unmarried, whereas 
her marriage made impossibility dismally definite. And a 
marriage to Brooke Stanway, of all men ; Stanway the idle, 
the careless, the foolish, the futile, Stanway who had not 
even the true man's saving grace of wishing to enter the 
House of Commons. It was too disagreeable to think upon. 
Mr. Topham Moxom resolved to shut it from his thoughts. 
He folded his portion of the morning journal, replaced it in 
his pocket, and then, with the expression of one who in con- 
quering self prepares to conquer empires, he pressed firmly 
the electric bell that rested upon the table. 

As one who never permitted himself to waste a moment 
of precious time Topham Moxon, even while he waited for 
the bell to be answered, did not suffer himse\i to \>s. \&&. 
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Stretching out a hand he drew towards him the scarlet 
volume of "Who's Who" for the current year, which kept 
company with a rank of such books that are no books on su 
little rack. He opened it instantly, for the page he sought- 
was marked with a piece of paper, at the place where the: 
history of his chief, Lord Messiger, was set down in little,. 

or rather in as much as the generosity of the editor would 

consent to yield. 

Topham Moxon knew the entry by heart as if it were 
ritual, from its opening enumeration of the names and dig- 
nities of Oswald Goring Horbey, ninth Baron Messiger, 
through the items of birth, marriage, education, political 
experience and the like to the touchingly simple statement 
under the head of Recreations — "Doing Good," and so t( 
the roll call of his lordship's town and country residences 
and clubs. Topham Moxon picked up a pen, dipped it deli- 
cately in the ink and made an addition, in his fine, precise 
handwriting, on the margin of the page. The addition ran 
"First President of the League of Self-Denial," and there- 
after followed, as date, the preceding day of the month. 

The door opened and incarnate butlerdom entered the 
room. There are men — and women — all over the world who 
seem to have been designed by nature so happily to fill, in 
their outward seeming, the parts they are called upon to 
play that imagination boggles at the thought of their ever 
doing anything else. Smeeton was one of these elect. He 
was of a full habit of body; his waist-girth suggested that 
he carried concealed about his person a terrestrial or celes- 
tial globe; he walked softly on the flattest of feet; his san- 
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guine cheeks were like the gills, and his pale prominent eyes 
like the orbs, of a fish. 

"Did you ring, sir?" he asked, and stared hard at the 
secretary as if he expected some equivocation. 

"Yes," Topham Moxon replied, with a brisk urbanity 
"which was not nature in him, but art. Even as a certain 
famous major modelled himself upon the hero of Waterloo, 
the strength of a similarity of noses, so Topham Moxon 
onsidered that he owed it to his forehead to air the peren- 
ial jauntiness of an eminent leader. "Yes, I want this 
consignment to catch the afternoon post." 

As he spoke he picked up a number of letters and packets 
from the f able and handed them to the butler, who advanced 
"to receive them with a mien of blended respect and dis- 
approval. 

Smeeton dandled his packages gingerly, dubiety darkening 
his visage. 

"All for the League, I suppose, Mr. Moxon?" he said, 
'with a note of suspicion in the question. 
Topham Moxon nodded. 

"All for the League — of which Lord Messiger has just 
been elected president." 
Smeeton rolled his pale eyes doubtfully. 
"I rf ad about it in the morning paper," he admitted cau- 
tiously. "First I've heard about it, sir." 

"Quite so," Topham Moxon agreed cheerily. "We kept 
!t quiet until we were ready to spring upon the world fully 
armed, like Minerva, you know." 

Smeeton did not know, but it was plain that he Hia& sat* 
charged with apprehensions. 
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"And if I may ask, sir" — there was an unfamiliar ti- 
midity in his voice — "what is the object of the blessed 
Leaguer 

Topham Moxon assumed his favourite front bench ex- 
planatory smile. 

"Its general object," he affirmed, with the manner of one 
who imparts pleasing information, "is to popularise depri- 
vations." 

Smeeton ejaculated a dubious sound that might mean 
anything from interrogation to indignation. Tophi 
Moxon continued briskly : 

"It proposes to persuade people that they ought to give 
up all their luxuries and most of their necessaries in 

cheery, light-hearted spirit." 

Smeeton uttered another ejaculation, less dubious thi^ 
time, swelling more decidedly towards indignation. Top- 
ham Moxon indicated the packages that the butler held in. 
his agitated fingers. 

! "Those," he said, "are the circulars — and the leaflets- 
Now as to these pamphlets." He rested his hand lightly 
on a pile of printed matter. "They are rather bulky, and 
to save postage Lord Messiger was thinking that you, witl*- 
the rest of the male staff, might do a little house to hous^ 
distribution in your spare time." 

The secretary spoke with light persuasion, but the butler" 
was not one to be lightly persuaded. He glared at TophaoJt 
Moxon a glare of offended dignity. 

"That is no part of my dooty, Mr. Moxon," he declared 
in a voice of awful finality. The secretary recognised &- 
stubborn spirit and strove to mate it. 
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"Technically perhaps not," he admitted ingratiatingly; 
**but in war time it isn't quite easy to say where duty begins 
or ends." 

Smeeton seemed to have no shadow of doubt upon the 
subject 

"In my case, sir," he answered, as emphatically as was 
consistent with the dignity of a butler of old standing, "it 
jmlls up short at 'ouse to 'ouse distribution." 

Topham Moxon read inflexibility on the butler's face, but 
lie yielded to the politician's instinctive desire to argue any 
point 

"Well, but why?" he asked. 

Smeeton looked hard at him and breathed hard for a 
moment before he answered : 

"I was never addicted to walking. I 'aven't the breath 
for it." 

The secretary, eyeing the speaker's portly proportions 
with a new curiosity, permitted himself to soften his front 
bench bearing with a smile. 

"The fact is, Smeeton," he said, almost jocosely, "you 
are too fat Lord Messiger was saying to me only yesterday 
that your figure casts a reflection upon the food control of 
the household." 

Smeeton threw back his head with a look of offended 
^nocence. 

'Tve been fleshy from my cradle," he asserted vehe- 
mently. "It's constitutional. Now my brother, who is a 
much bigger eater than what I am, 'as always been 'erring- 
. gutted, similar to yourself, sir." 

Topham Moxon, who had not the pleasure oi tat *£&$»&&» 
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tance of Mr. Smeeton's brother, was somewhat staggered 
by the unexpected comparison. 

"Similar to me ?" he murmured. The butler nodded em- 
phatically, for he felt that he had scored a point and was 
anxious to rub it in. 

"Yes, Mr. Moxon. In circumference you're as like as 
a pair of kippers." 

For all his cherished liberalism the secretary felt con- 
scious of a certain irritation at the comparison. He re- 
pressed, however, any show of annoyance and made a brisk 
effort to shift the conversation back to its original and 
less personal plane. 

"Don't forget what you owe to England," he challenged, 
gaiety and reproof blended in his voice. But Smeeton was 
not to be so rallied out of his opinion. 

"Old England wouldn't expect me to undermine my 
'ealth, Mr. Moxon," he said reproachfully, "not if she is 
the country I've always took 'er to be." 

Topham Moxon made a grimace which was intended to 
express good-humoured resignation. 

"Ah, well, we won't argue about it," he said lightly. 
As lightly he laid hand upon the pile of rejected pamphlets 
as if to console them for the scorn of Smeeton. Then he 
picked up a piece of cardboard some nine inches by six 
upon which he had tabulated, from Lord Messiger's dicta- 
tion, a series of regulations. "Let us pass from the general 
to the particular. Lord Messiger, while attending to the 
public weal, does not neglect his more immediate cares. 
Here is the list of deprivations drawn up for the guidance 
oi the household. It carefully restricts, as you will perceive 
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on perusal, all domestic non-essentials. Lord Messiger 
wishes it to be nailed up prominently over the kitchen range. 
Do you understand?" 

Smeeton looked as if he were swallowing something dis- 
agreeable. In fact he was swallowing his indignation, which 
tempted him to excess in speech. Having swallowed it he 
merely said : "Yes, sir," and took, with a hand trembling 
with emotion, the horrid list from the secretary's fingers. 
He made as if to leave, but the secretary's voice restrained 
him. 

"You have to show that list to Mrs. Weems," he said de- 
cisively. Then he added, as it were an afterthought : "But 
Lord Messiger will doubtless want to have a special word 
or two with her on the subject." 

At these words a smile of malicious triumph illuminated 
with a transient intelligence the habitually impassive fea- 
tures of the butler. It was necessary for him to be re- 
strained, dignified, austere, in his acceptance of Lord Mes- 
siger's humours. But he knew Mrs. Weems better than 
Lord Messiger did. Strong in that knowledge he now un- 
burdened himself. He spoke with majestic scorn. 

"As 'ousekeeper of this establishment I fancy that Mrs. 
Weems will want to 'ave a special word or two with 'is 
lordship, if I know 'er." 

Having discharged this venomed shaft Smeeton turned 
slowly round and shuffled towards the door. But, before 
he could-reach it, it was pushed somewhat violently open, 
and an elderly gentleman entered the room in what seemed 
to be a condition of highly aggravated irritation. 



CHAPTER II 
"The noblest Roman—" 

OSWALD GORING HORBEY, Lord Messiger, was 
born to a world that was unaware of its good for- 
tune, on the first day of May in the year 185 1. It 
was a matter of no small concern to his mother 
that the otherwise auspicious event should have taken place 
on that day and month, since it prevented Lady Messiger 
from being present, like other people of rank and fashion, 
within Sir Joseph Paxton's Palace of Glass when my Lord 
of Breadalbane declared the Great Exhibition to be open. 
To the people of 185 1 who were young enough to be fool- 
ish, and to many who were old enough to be wiser, the open- 
ing of the Great Exhibition of 185 1 was to make a date 
in the history of the world like the date of Magna Charta 
or that of the Revolution of 1688. It was, first of all, to be 
the splendid herald of the reign of universal peace when 
all the big lions among the great powers were to lie down 
beside the little lambs of the small states and the voice of 
the turtle was to be heard to the practical extinction of all 
other voices. In the new Golden Age which began with that 
memorable first of May, war and the rumour of war were 
to vanish, shrieking, from the world, the soldier's helmet 
was to become a hive for bees, and civilisation in its truest 

sense to come into its kingdom. 

16 
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Lady Messiger, largely occupied in soothing the cries and 
contortions of a particularly fractious infant, still allowed 
her mind to dwell upon the glory of the present hour, and 
the happiness of her child in being permitted to come into 
existence at a moment coeval with the regeneration of hu- 
manity. Her son, she resolved, should prove himself to be 
the incarnation of all that the Great Exhibition stood for in 
the realm of thought. Even as the Exhibition was the con- 
crete presentment of a perfected world, so little Oswald 
Goring should be the embodiment of the ideal man, a being 
as nearly akin to the personality of fhe Prince Consort as 
might be imagined without suspicion of irreverance. The 
Admirable Crichton, Peter the Hermit, Bishop Wilberforce, 
and a few others, eminently gifted or eminently virtuous, 
blended in the good lady's imaginings to form a projected 
picture of her son. 

All the world knows that the Great Exhibition did not 
realise the roseate dreams of its upholders. However near 
the coming of Universal Peace may or may not have been 
in the spring of the year 1851, it would seem as if the drums 
and trumpets that thundered the Great Exhibition into ex- 
istence had served but to frighten the olive-garlanded god- 
dess from the earth for good and all. War seemed to take 
a new zest with the inauguration of the dominion of eternal 
peace. 

But Providence having been pleased to make naught of 
the proposed influences of the Great Exhibition proved no 
less contrary in moulding die future of Lady Messiger's 
little boy. It is true that having been impressed from the 
dawn of his intelligence with the assurance \3aafc Yt& vife& 
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to act the part of a kind of beneficent apostle to a hungry 
and thirsty world, he became speedily imbued with this be- 
lief and never suffered himself or any one else who came 
into contact with him to forget the fact. But those dreams 
of universal peace and harmony which poor Lady Messiger, 
in common with so many other men and women of her day, 
had indulged in — always in association with the Great Ex- 
hibition — seemed to have no influence upon the nature of 
her son and heir. He was a pugnacious, self-willed, obsti- 
nate baby; he was a pugnacious, self-willed obstinate 
schoolboy; he ripened — if the term may be so used of 
him — into a pugnacious, self-willed, obstinate manhood ; and 
he mellowed — if we may emphasise the irony of an inappro- 
priate epithet — into a pugnacious, self-willed, obstinate el- 
derly gentleman, of the fine old crusted type. And he 
seemed to be living heartily up to all three adjectives as he 
drove past Smeeton, volleying a question as he went. 

"You are taking that batch of letters and leaflets?" he 
said sourly, as he surveyed the bundles with which the but- 
ler was encumbered. 

Smeeton's natural and proper deference to the nobility 
was enhanced in the case of Lord Messiger by a certain 
fear which he could never overcome of Lord Messiger's 
caustic tongue. So he grappled with the anger which he 
felt at his enforced service to the detested League and 
answered respectfully that he was indeed conveying the let- 
ters and leaflets to the afternoon post. 

Lord Messiger emitted a sound that successfully blended 
a sniff of contempt with a grunt of irritation. 
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"Very well/' he said. "Mind you do catch it, because 
they are important." 

Smeeton made as stately an exit as he could manage with 
the knowledge that his master was surveying his progress 
with a distinctly unfavourable eye. When the butler had 
disappeared Lord Messiger turned sharply to his secretary, 
who was standing with an air, as he would himself have 
described it, of inscrutable composure. "In war time that 
man's physique," he said fretfully, indicating the departed 
Smeeton with a jerk of the hand, "is thoroughly discredit- 
able, especially in profile." 

Topham Moxon smiled the dry smile of one familiar with 
the humours of his chief. 

"He certainly is a little obese for these days," he ad- 
mitted. Then, feeling that he had had enough of Smeeton 
for the present, he dexterously strove to shift the course of 
conversation. "I suppose you've had rather a heavy day." 

Lord Messiger grunted agreement as he made his way to 
the famous table and seated himself at it. 

"Heavy? I should think so. As heavy as the standard 
bread — of which, by the way, far too much is consumed 
by the staff for their health and my reputation." Lord Mes- 
siger was back again in the thick of his internal reforms. 
"You gave Smeeton that list of domestic non-essentials?" 

The Secretary accepted this recrudescence of Smeeton 
with resignation. 

"Yes, I did," he replied. "He didn't receive it with much 
enthusiasm. He thought Mrs. Weems might want to dxsr 
cuss the matter with you." 

He glanced slyly at the great man as Vie spoVfe^^^tofc 
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mention of the name of Mrs. Weems produced no visible 
effect upon the irascible mood of Lord Messiger. 

"Ill talk to her," he said shortly, with the manner of one! 
to whom the Mrs. Weemses of this world are but indifferent 
incidents. Then with a gesture which seemed to dissipate his 
own particular Mrs. Weems into infinite space he abruptly 
changed the subject. "Now look here," he continued, "you 
know that when I consented to become President of the 
League for Popularising Deprivations " 

"The League of Self-Denial," Topham Moxon murmured 
softly to himself; for that was the title which had finally 
been adopted. Lord Messiger caught at the words. 

"Exactly. The League of Self-Denial. As I was saying, 
when I consented to become its President I agreed, cheer- 
fully agreed — you know, Moxon — to place myself at the 
disposal of the Committee in the matter of a tour of 
propaganda in the provinces " 

Topham Moxon nodded. In his liveliest flights of imagi- 
nation he never pictured Lord Messiger to himself as cheer- 
ful, but he was quite ready ^o credit him with alacrity in 
propaganda of his latest fad. "Quite so, my lord," he mur- 
mured. 

Lord Messiger cocked an aggressive eye at him. 

"Of course you will have to come with me," he an- 
nounced emphatically. 

Topham Moxon's well-trained countenance exhibited no 
shade of the dissatisfaction which he felt at this announce- 
ment. He had, for a moment, if only vaguely, pictured him- 
self at his ease in the great house in Berkeley Square, with 
increased possibilities of converse with one who He 
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shattered the dazzling vision and replied mechanically, "Yes, 
amy lord." 

Lord Messiger, sourly unaware of the emotions and indif- 
ferent to the inclinations of his secretary, continued in a 
rasping, authoritative voice : 

"It is arranged that I shall address a series of public meet- 
ings which will extend over about a month. I've got the list 
of the towns here. ,, 

As he spoke he extracted a half sheet of note-paper from 
his breast-pocket and consulted it fiercely through his eye- 
glasses. 

"West Hartlepool, Huddersfield, Wolverhampton, Han- 
ley, Halifax, Hull. We begin at West Hartlepool. Do you 
know West Hartlepool?" 

"No, Fm afraid I don't," Topham Moxon answered, with 
a wan smile, which tried at once to formulate regret for 
the ignorance and a burning desire to amend it in the com- 
pany of his chief. 

"Neither do I," Lord Messiger admitted. "We'll make its 
acquaintance together. We shall have to start this evening 
and travel by the night train." 

Topham Moxon did not know how fitly to express his 
gratification at the prospect which was widening before him. 
So he decided to turn the talk to a subject which interested 
him more than West Hartlepool. 

"You know, I suppose," he said, "that Lady Gillian came 
back this afternoon ?" 

Lord Messiger, who had by now seated himself at the 
writing table and affected to be immensely busy nritik >Ja& 
papers that Uttered it, looked sharply up with a stkltYyok i%«. 
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The name that gilded existence for Topham Moxon had not 
apparently the same beneficent effect upon the great man. 

"Did she?" he asked, and contrived in those little words 
to fun through the prism of all the phases of exasperation. 

"Yes," the secretary replied, as dreamily as his nature 
permitted. "I saw her for a moment." 

He did not say how blissful that momentary glimpse had 
been, for he knew that the confession would find no sympa- 
thetic hearer. 

Lord Messiger's face wore the grimace of a child who has 
been given its powder without jam. 

"Did she happen to mention casually where she had 
been?" he asked. The secretary shook his head. 

"No, she didn't tell me," he said. Regretfully he remem- 
bered that a rapid, if kindly, "Good-morning, Mr. Moxon/' 
had been the extent of divinity's utterance. 

Lord Messiger continued to exhaust his bitter humour in 
caustic queries. 

"Did she drop a hint as to where she's going now ?" 

Again the secretary shook his head. "Good-morning, Mr. 
Moxon," could not be twisted into any revelation of divin- 
ity's intentions. "She didn't say." 

Lord Messiger banged his fist angrily upon his table and 
caused a flutter among the leaflets. 

"No, she wouldn't." He paused for a moment and then 
went on, as if his reflections were too much for him and 
needed a hearer : "Let me tell you, Moxon, that if a man 
marries and takes over the responsibilities of a wife and 
family he does it with his eyes open. After all, marriage 
is one of the few things that the wax \ia» no\. *<* tax made 
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compulsory. But some duties are second-hand, as in the case 
of an uncle and an orphan niece. The position is different. 
You have been with me long enough to know what Lady 
Gillian is like." 
"Long enough to know what Lady Gillian is like." 
If Topham Moxon had been saturated with the spirit of 
one of those seventeenth century poets with whom he had a 
bowing acquaintance in some obvious anthology of English 
verse, he would have flamed forth then and there into a gal- 
lant madrigal in which the various charms of his heroine, 
physical and mental, would have been set forth with a free- 
dom of language and a richness of metaphor which would 
have had the immediate result of astonishing his hearer and 
himself. As it would probably have had the secondary 
result of leading Lord Messiger to the swift conclusion that 
his confidential secretary was either under the influence of 
liquor or had suddenly gone mad, and would in either case 
have led to the confidential secretary being very uncivilly 
kicked out, it was perhaps as well for him that nothing of 
Herrick or of Donne lurked in any corner of his orderly 
mind. But the words still rankled. 

"Long enough to know what Lady Gillian is like I" Did 
he not know, better than Lord Messiger, better than any 
one, better, especially, than a foolishest Brooke Stanway? 
But he had never precisely pictured his paragon in words 
and he felt that it would be inopportune to attempt to do 
so now. So he merely murmured: "A very delightful 
lady," and tried to soothe his conscience for the smirk 
which suggested agreement with Lord Messiger's peevish- 
ness, by reflecting on the absolute truth oi bis vft£&rax&&. 
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Lord Messiger took the smirk at its face value and 
assumed that the secretary's words were used in a spirit of 
bantering excuse. 

"Delightful!" he echoed derisively. He torpedoed 
Topham Moxon with a couple of snorts which represented 
the "Ha Ha" of melodramatic disdain, and then flopped 
back into a manner of angry confidence. "During the years 
of my purely nominal control of the young lady she has 
never adopted a solitary suggestion I've ever made to her." 

Topham Moxon, treading on delicate ground between his 
devotion to his idol and his duty to his superior, committed 
himself to the most innocent triviality he could think of. 

"She is rather independent, perhaps." 

Having said this, he wondered if he did not resemble 
unpleasantly those persons who, in the hands of foreign 
enemies, consent to save their lives by trampling on their 
country's flag. 

Lord Messiger snorted. 

"She is independent by nature as well as jointure," he 
said. Topham Moxon folded his hands and looked meek, 
for he knew what was coming. Lord Messiger, in common 
with many other worthy and unworthy persons, had a ter- 
rible habit of repeating himself. His chief weakness, in this 
regard, was the history of his relationships with Lady Gil- 
lian. The secretary had heard it before, many times, but he 
prepared to hear it afresh, with the mien of a cheerful 
martyr. Lord Messiger, quite indifferent to the feelings of 
his companion, went on with all the alacrity and all the 
vehemence of a man who had discovered a new truth. 

"Of course she wants a mother. My sister, Lady Duns- 
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more, was, with the exception of Dunsmore, the stupidest 
person I ever knew." 

He paused for a moment to glare at Topham Moxon as if 
he were mentally weighing his claim to be considered in the 
Stupidity scales. Then he continued as ferociously as if he 
were assailing some other noble lord in the Upper House. 

"When Dunsmore caught scarlet fever at a period of life 
when he was old enough to know better, she must needs 
nurse him, and catch it herself, with the result that they 
selfishly went off together without giving a thought to me." 

Topham Moxon murmured what he always made it a 
point to murmur at this point in Lord Messiger's familiar 
narrative, "Very pathetic!" 

"Pathetic," Lord Messiger growled. "It was clumsy. As 
I said, Gillian wants a mother and I wasn't in a position 
even to give her an aunt. My own dear wife's persistent 
disregard of my advice in the matter of her diet culminated 
fatally in 1912, as you know." 

Topham Moxon did know, but did not find it necessary 
to say so. Lord Messiger continued: 

"No, with regard to Gillian, I don't know what to do with 
her, or how to do it." 

The secretary felt something like a flutter in what he 
regarded as his heart. His Lordship did not seem to be at 
one with the fashionable chronicler. He spoke hesitatingly. 

"I saw a paragraph in the paper this morning saying 
that a marriage might take place between Lady Gillian and 
Mr. Brooke Stanway." 

As he spoke Topham Moxon watched Lord Messiger's 
face eagerly and saw nothing but surprise there. 
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"Really ?" he questioned. "It's the first I've heard of it" 

The secretary felt more cheerful than he had felt all the 
morning. 

"I suppose it was only a bit of gossip," he said. "But 
after I had read it I didn't know whether I ought to offer 
Lady Gillian my congratulations." 

Lord Messiger, who had been settling himself down to 
his papers, unsettled himself sufficiently to look over the 
table at Topham Moxon as a bull looks over a fence. 

"If the report happens to be true," he rumbled, "you had 
better address your congratulations to me." 

Even as he emphasised his personal pronoun vindictively 
with a world of meaning in his spleen, the door opened and 
the cause of his irritation entered the room as gaily and 
carelessly as if she were the accepted sunbeam of her uncle's 
life. 



CHAPTER III 

"Then there was a star danced——" 

IT is always a delight to the philosopher to observe the 
varying and even contrasting effects which the presence 
of a young and pretty woman may have upon different 
spectators. The Lady Gillian Dunsmore was undoubt- 
edly young. The inflexible pages of the peerage bore un- 
questionable testimony to that fact. She was also undoubt- 
edly pretty : even her photographs could not deal irreparable 
wrong to that fair and radiant face, or to her slim and 
shapely body, trim as an athlete's and delicate as a nymph's, 
which made so lovely an envelope for her gay and gallant 
spirit. Yet at that moment this presentment of grace and 
charm obtained as it were two very different reflections in 
the mirrors of the minds of her two beholders. 

To Topham Moxpn Lady Gillian was something much, 
too wonderful for Nature's daily food. He called her, in- 
audibly and with shut doors, an angel. Lord Messiger, on 
the other hand, was ready to proclaim her, vociferously, to 
the city and the world as a devil, or if not absolutely a devil, 
then at least and best a devilkin, a petty imp, especially ap- 
pointed for his torment 

Actually Lady Gillian was neither what Topham Moxon 
thought he thought her, nor what Lord Messiger thought 
he thought her. She was a wilful young woman vft&^t 
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wilfulness was, for the most part, strength of will. She 
always knew what she liked to do— -a rarer and more 
precious quality than is generally believed — and generally 
did it, because determination and resolution were powerful 
ingredients in the chemistry of her composition. The condi- 
tions of her existence in the years from girlhood to woman- 
hood, passed — so she quoted Tennyson — as a "cruel uncle's 
ward," gave her a freedom to foster her individuality of 
which she made the most, and let it be added, happily, the 
best. As far as so young a creature could, she warmed 
both hands before the fire of life, and had never come any- 
where near to the burning of her pretty fingers. If she 
acted as she pleased she was lucky enough or sensible 
enough to take her pleasures, not sadly but sanely. 

She had no inclination for most of the tastes, whims, 
modes, fads, fancies, fashions, crazes, humours and conceits 
of the passing day, and honestly thought that to be silly 
or vicious by rule and routine was as dull and humdrum 
as anything more conventionally commonplace. So she 
walked her own wild way whither it led her, and it generally 
led her along the highways and by-ways of experience to a 
better knowledge of and greater satisfaction with herself. 
Now that she was legally as well as practically her own 
mistress she felt neither freer nor surer than before— only 
just as free, just as sure, and just as eager. Her mental 
growth had coincided with the agonies of a great war with- 
out being either spoiled or soured by the shadow of tragedy, 
and what she did in the terrible years was done without 
eyes or ears for the gallery. 

Such as she was, very human, very lovely, very complex 
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because of the age in which she became woman, very simple 
because she was admirably healthy — she budded from a 
healthy stock if the immediate stem had dwindled — she 
floated into the solemn library with its pompous associations 
with something of the exquisite incongruity of a nymph of 
Botticelli entering the Ladies' Gallery. Let her explain 
herself rather than be explained. 

She smiled at the two men with a conscious good-humour 
and an unconscious superiority. She knew something of 
both their attitudes and took both in good part She was 
well aware that Topham Moxon admired her — but so did 
every young man and most old men, of all the men she 
knew. She knew that Lord Messiger pretended to dislike 
her — thus ostentatiously ranging himself among the few 
elderly exceptions. But she did not take either the secre- 
tary's approval or her uncle's disapproval very seriously. 
She had little in common with either of them, beyond a 
general generous liking for all human beings who were 
honourable enough to do honestly what they had to do 

and to believe that in doing their best they were doing well. 
Lord Messiger greeted the dazzling vision with a grumpy 

"Hulloa." The dazzling vision was not to be daunted by 

the coldness of her greeting. 
"Hulloa, Nubbles," she replied, and sailing gaily to the 

great table, kissed him cheerfully before he could avoid the 

salute. Then she gave a glance to the secretary. 
"I have seen you before," she said, "so I need not ask 

you how you are. But you look very important and busy." 
Topham Moxon would have agreed to be anything that 

Lady Gillian chose to name, even to "warlike/' tivou^cv \& 
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was duly exempted as essential to the country, and to Lord 
Messiger. 

"Thank you, Lady Gillian," he murmured. "I am rather 
busy." 

Lady Gillian lifted her pretty eyebrows. 

"The League?" 

The secretary nodded. 

"The League." 

Lady Gillian swung lightly round upon Lord Messiger 
who was irritably biting the end of a pen, and challenged 
him. 

"How about your old League? Going strong?" 

Lord Messiger made a wry face. 

"It promises to make reasonable progress," he admitted 
cautiously. "Some of the members of the government are 
not as enthusiastic about the plan as I could, perhaps, wish. 
But I have every confidence in the response of the public 
when once its principles are made clear to them." 

"I suppose that will be your business," said Gillian, "for 
I see that you are the President of the League." 

"I have consented to accept that responsibility," said Lord 
Messiger, with the air of one who considered that such ac- 
ceptance settled the matter. But Lady Gillian looked doubt- 
ful and expressed doubt. 

"Do you really think," she aske#, "that people will take 
kindly to being asked to give up everything they like, 
whether it is necessary or no ?" 

Lord Messiger looked a little staggered at this challenge 
and for a moment wanted words to reply. Topham Moxon 
tried to take advantage of that moment to come to his chief's 
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assistance, and be murmured something about Savanorola to 
which, however, neither of his listeners paid any attention. 

"That remains to be seen," said Lord Messiger, recover- 
ing his wind and his dignity. "I am going to inaugurate 
a campaign of public speaking for the League in the prov* 
inces. Moxon and I are starting to-night for West Hartle- 
pool/' 

"How nice for you/ 1 said Gillian, and laughed as she 
said it. 

Mentally our poor Moxon cursed West Hartlepool, with 
all its works and pomps, for tearing him from the neigh- 
bourhood of fair enchantment But the name recalled him 
to a sense of duty. He addressed his chief. 

"I think, my lord, if you can spare me there are one or 
two little things to see to before we start/' 

"That's all right," Lord Messiger agreed. "Don't forget 
anything necessary for my comfort. 

Topham Moxon greeted this characteristic utterance with 
a nod of understanding. He did not hope that Lady Gillian 
would notice his departure, and was not disappointed. Lady 
Gillian drew a little nearer to her uncle and took a good 
steady look at him. 

"So they have made you President of the League for 
Popularising Deprivations," she said. 

"The League of Self-Denial," Lord Messiger corrected 
gravely. Gillian grinned. 

"It comes to the same thing," she maintained, plumping 
herself on to the comfortable sofa. "Why did they choose 
you?" 

Lord Messiger was equal to the occasion. 
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'The qualifications necessary for a social crusade of this 
nature are geniality and tact" — he emphasised the qualifica- 
tions heavily — "so I suppose, damn 'em, that's why they 
thought of me." 

"Do you think you are going to make a good job of it?" 
Gillian asked, amused and quizzical. 

Lord Messiger, before replying, rose from his chair and 
planted the tips of his ten fingers firmly upon the famous 
table. So he stood, so he showed, effulgent, at many a board 
meeting. 

"At the present moment," he said solemnly, "I find myself 
face to face with a national crisis and a national problem. 
I feel that I am the man to face the one and to solve the 
other. England has got to be roused " 

"I thought England had been roused for some time/' 
Lady Gillian interpolated. Lord Messiger waved the inter- 
ruption aside. 

"Roused in a fresh particular," he continued. "The great 
source of national danger is lethargy. A lot of people are 
still asleep. I propose to discharge the functions of an 
alarum." 

Lady Gillian looked doubtful. 

"Don't you think those sleepers of yours will only yawn, 
rub their eyes, curse you and go to sleep again ? My notion 
is that England doesn't mind being roused, but she hates 
being fidgeted. I fancy you run the risk of becoming a 
badly adjusted pin at the back of England's collar." 

Lord Messiger favoured his niece with a look in which 
contempt, pity and reproof were ingeniously commingled. 

"There must," he declared, tapping the table sharply, "be 
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drastic diminution in the redundancy of superfluous luxuries 
and non-essential necessaries." 

Lady Gillian only giggled at the sonorous phrases and the 
swelling port. 

"Don't waste that on me/' she entreated. "Keep it for 
one of your perorations." 

Lord Messiger paused for a moment to try the effect of 
a basilisk glance. Finding that it wholly failed to quell the 
irreverence of his ward he resumed his speech. 

"Superfluities will have to be dropped like " 

Again Lady Gillian interrupted. 

"Don't say like hot potatoes," she pleaded, "because you 
know we can't afford to drop them." 

Lord Messiger ignored this frivolity. An uplifted right 
Aand stirred the air. 

"What is the word that sums up the present situation?" 
He paused for a moment, and then, as if fearful that Lady 
Gillian would anticipate him, answered the question himself. 
"Shortage!" He quitted his chair as if his emotions de- 
manded action and moved from the table towards the girl. 
"Shortage of meats, shortage of grain, shortage of petrol, 
shortage of tobacco, shortage of milk, and there's likely to 
be a shortage of eggs." 

Gillian, who had seemed to be dozing while her uncle 
enumerated the items of shortage, here sat up briskly, with 
an air of great interest and questioned: 

"Eggs?" 

"Eggs," Lord Messiger asserted, looking hard at her and 
secretly pleased to think that he had succeeded ai \a&t vcv 
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interesting his wayward niece. Gillian leaned back again 
with a little sigh of satisfaction. 

"You ought to find that useful." 

Lord Messiger looked puzzled. 

"Uscf ul V 9 he asked. "How r 

Gillian smiled demurely. 

"Shortage of eggs may promote the harmony of your 
public meetings/ 9 

Lord Messiger had at no time a taste for jokes of any 
kind, except those he condescended to make himself, and a 
joke at his expense was little less than blasphemous. So 
he glowered at his ribald charge, with no chastening effect. 

"Pish I" he protested. "It's hopeless to oppose reasonable 
argument to feeble flippancy. The two great questions 
are, what have we given the National Cause, and what are 
we giving?" 

Gillian became really animated, and she answered with 
warmth: 

"We have given our best blood. We are pouring our 
money into the reservoirs of taxation and charity, and 
England is proud and happy to do it. But if cranks and 
faddists are allowed to choke her with platitudes, and use 
her as a dumping-ground for depression, in the long run 
the greatest shortage will be shortage of national temper. 
That's all I mean, and all I've got to say about it." 

Gillian came to a pause with a fair colour flaming in her 
cheeks and her lips firmly set. She was not often so vehe- 
ment, at least not with her uncle, and he gazed at her in 
anger — for he resented being ranked with cranks and fad- 
dists—but also with something very like admiration. 
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"It's a curious thing/' he mused, more as if he were talk- 
ing to himself than to the girl, "that we never seem to meet 
without quarrelling/' 

Gillian rose with a light laugh, as if to dissipate her ebul- 
lition, and strolling over to the fireplace seated herself 
thereby before answering: 

"Quite true, Nubbles dear, so perhaps it's just as well we 
don't meet very often." 

Lord Messiger had now risen in his turn and he followed 
his ward across the room. 

"Quite so," he said emphatically, as if to assure himself 
and her that he felt no regret at the fact. "May I inquire 
without indiscretion what you have been doing, and where 
you have been doing it?" 

"I have been staying with the Denhams," Gillian an- 
swered carelessly. "The Denham girls and I have been 
working on the land." 

"Really," Lord Messiger asked with a great note of scorn 
in his tone. "Are you going back to it ?" 

Lady Gillian shrugged her shoulders. 

"I'm not sure." 

Lord Messiger elaborated a sneer, which did not improve 
his appearance. 

"You never are sure. Your superabundant energy is apt 

to be discursive." 

Lady Gillian looked at him through narrowed eyelids. 

"Think so?" she said teasingly. Lord Messiger's sneer 
was rapidly degenerating into a snarl. 

"Well," he said, "let me recall to you the variety ot 
your efforts since the war." Lady Gillian stiftcA * "yvNtv* 
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for repetition and recapitulation were two of Lord Mes- 
siger's weaknesses. He went on, unnoticing : 

"Let me sec. You began, I think, with canteen work" 

Lady Gillian nodded. Lord Messiger went on: 

"In spite of the opportunity it afforded you of stopping 
out all night it soon palled on you. After that no flag 
day was complete without you. You and your young friends 
converted the pavement of London into flag-stones" — Lord 
Messiger laughed at his quip — "but your zeal ultimately- 
flagged." Lord Messiger laughed again, louder than be- 
fore. Lady Gillian listened with good-humoured patience 
to an indictment which was neither impartial nor accurate. 
"Then you drifted off in the direction of amateur perform- 
ances for war charities. Fortunately for your audiences, 
among whom on one occasion I had the misfortune to be 
included, your words and your enthusiasm both failed you. 
Then you tried nursing " 

Here Gillian's forbearance failed her and she interrupted 
the flow from the vial of her uncle's wrath. 

"Oh, come," she protested, "I did stick to that. I passed 
all my exams, and as far as an amateur can be I am fully 
qualified." 

Gillian spoke earnestly because she spoke truthfully, but 
Lord Messiger wrinkled his face contemptuously. 

"Very possibly, but in all your changes of front you've 
had no guide but capricious impetuosity." 

Gillian looked a little grave, and she spoke gravely : 

"All through I've been trying to do my bit" 

Lord Messiger guffawed. 

"Yes, but you've always taken the bit between your teeth." 
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He was so tickled by this pleasantry that his visage crim- 
soned and his eyes ran. But Gillian went on as if she were 
talking to herself: 

"Out of it all, I did like the nursing. I believe that is 
my real vocation." 

Lord Messiger recovered his composure with an effort 

"I should have no objection/' he declared, "so long as 
you don't try to nurse me." He was turning away after 
this stroke when the word he had just used recalled some- 
thing to him, and he again addressed his niece. "By the 
by, do you remember Nurse Benson, who did nurse me 
when I had fever a couple of years ago?" 

Gillian's face showed that she remembered. 

"Nurse Benson. Of course I do. She and I were rather 
pals. She writes to me sometimes." 

Lord Messiger was more interested in the nurse's corre- 
spondence with himself. 

"She wrote to me the other day. She wanted a testi- 
monial as to her professional competence." 

"There's no doubt about her competence," Lady Gillian 
said decidedly. 

Lord Messiger agreed. 

"None whatever. I said so in my letter to Mr. Tib- 
benham." 

The name he uttered caught and fixed Gillian's attention. 

"Tibbenham?" she repeated interrogatively. She was try- 
ing to think what the name suggested to her. 

"That's the name of the man she would be going to," 
Lord Messiger explained. "It's a question oi tvuT*va&Vu& 
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son who is invalided home from the front. Got a bullet 
about him somewhere I fancy, but I'm not sure." 

Gillian had now captured and controlled her floating! 
elusive memories. 

"That would be Captain Tibbenham," she said slowly. 
"Isn'theaV.C?" 

Lord Messiger did not seem greatly interested. 

"Yes, I believe he is, or something of the sort. What 
do you know about him ?" 



CHAPTER IV 

"Seeking the bubble reputation * 

GILLIAN had been thinking hard since Lord Mes- 
siger had mentioned the name which had set her 
memory working, and she was thinking hard still ; 
so hard that it seemed to her a long time before 
she was ready to answer Lord Messiger's question. For 
Gillian was rehearsing in her mind all the details of an 
episode — a recent episode — of the war which had been re- 
counted at some length in the newspapers. It was only 
the record of one act of daring among the hundreds and 
thousands of acts of daring that have been recorded and 
rewarded, so far as reward is humanly possible, in the 
story of the terrible years, whose sadness is starred by so 
much bravery, recorded or unrecorded. It was but one 
item in a list of honours conferred for conspicuous gallantry 
on the field. There was really not a pin to choose between 
it and the other items so far as the elements of valour in- 
volved and the right to the honour awarded were concerned. 
But there was something in this particular case which had 
caused her to give it more, if only a little more, than a mo- 
mentary attention. Her world was too full of brave soldiers 
and the kinsfolk of brave soldiers for any single deed of 
arms to illuminate her sky. Most of the men she knew were 
serving England on land or sea and all were serving Eng- 
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land well, if it was not given to all to be egregiously dis- 
tinguished. But Gillian had been struck by this particular 
story of a familiar heroism because it was linked in her 
mind with the only one of her friends who was neither 
a soldier nor a sailor. When she read the story of how 
Captain Tibbenham won the V.C. she remembered that 
Brooke Stanway had a friend named Tibbenham who was 
a young soldier man. Gillian was not greatly interested in 
Brooke Stanway's friendships, but she remembered the 
name that went with this friendship, partly because it seemed 
such a commonplace, unromantic name for a soldier, partly 
because it recalled an everyday advertisement. Gillian won- 
dered at the time if Brooke Stanway's friend had anything 
to do with the advertisement. Then she forgot all about 
the matter until her uncle's words had spurred her memory, 

Gillian answered her uncle's question. 

"Oh, nothing much. I read about what he did in the 
papers ; it really was pretty splendid " 

"He wouldn't have got the V.C. if it hadn't been," Lord 
Messiger interrupted snappishly, because he liked to inter- 
rupt, and delighted to argue. Gillian, who knew and ignored 
these weaknesses, went quietly on : 

"His name reminded me of something; I don't exactly 
know what- — " 

Here again Lord Messiger interrupted her with a de- 
lighted smile. 

"I can tell you what it was," he chuckled. "It was Tib- 
benham's Tonic Tablets. You can see it in all the papers ; 
half page and whole page. Gad, it's made a fortune for 
somebody." 
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Thus enlightened, Lady Gillian did remember that she 
had seen the name of Tibbenham in large capitals on the 
advertisement pages of magazines and periodicals. If it 
had seemed odd to associate deeds of derring-do with a 
surname like Tibbenham it seemed odder to associate them 
with a "Tonic Tablet," whatever that might be. 

"I had another reason for remembering the name/ 1 she 
said. "Brooke Stanway has a friend called Tibbenham." 

The name switched Lord Messiger on to a new line, the 
line of his late conversation with Topham Moxon. He was 
quite indifferent to the news about the V.C. : he took it for 
granted that all Englishmen were heroes, but he saw the 
dawn of emancipation lamping in his sky. 

"Is he ?" he said, and then became alert, affecting indif- 
ference. "Ah 1 by the way, what are you going to do about 
Stanway ?" 

He saw, without showing that he saw, the surprise on 
Gillian's face as he unmasked his battery. "Are you going 
to marry him?" 

Gillian was surprised, and showed it candidly. 

"I don't think so," she answered airily, and then, seeing 
that there was something on his mind, she questioned 
"Why?" 

Lord Messiger made a gesture which implied anything 
between amused sarcasm and dignified protest. 

"Well, you seem to have got yourselves into the papers." 

Gillian raised her eyebrows. 

"The indefinite engagement has been hinted at as a def- 
inite probability." 

"What indefinite engagement?" Gillian asked &\v*r\fc?. 
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" You know what I'm talking about/' Lord Messiger said, 
"you and Brooke Stanway. There was a paragraph in one 
of the papers this morning/ 9 

Gillian became suddenly alert 

"Who put that in?" she cried. "I didn't, and 111 swear 
Brooke didn't." She paused for a moment and then thrust 
swiftly. "I believe you put it in yourself." 

Lord Messiger shook a protesting head and waved pro- 
testing hands. 

"No, it wasn't I." 

Gillian eyed him quizzically. 

"Nubbles," she said, "I don't trust you. I believe the 
temptation to get rid of me is becoming irresistible." 

Again Lord Messiger protested with head and hands. 

"I knew nothing about it till Moxon told me just now. 
The rumour may have been started by Stanway's people. 
You're rather a favourite with Lord Dormanton." 

"Yes," Lady Gillian agreed ; "Lord Dormanton has always 
been very decent to me. I've no doubt the family would be 
quite willing to relinquish Brooke to any young peeress who 
was neat and clean in her person. They've been 'phoning 
and fidgeting to get me to go down and stay." 

Lord Messiger looked wiser than Solomon. 

"Are you going to stay with them ?" he asked, in the best 
possible cross-examination manner. 

Gillian shrugged her shoulders. 

"I'm in two minds," she answered. 

She was inwardly conscious that she was in nothing of 
the kind, but she was tempted to play her fish. Lord Mes* 
si^er was annoyed and showed it. 
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"Two minds," he snorted, "which added together would 
not amount to an average intelligence. Why won't you go?" 

Gillian made a face. 

"Well, knowing their views it might look too much like 
business. Brooke and I have known each other for years 
and have liked each other all the time. That's all there is 
to it." , 

Lord Messiger metaphorical"/ washed his hands of the 
whole matter. 

"Anyway, I'm starting on my special League duties to- 
night. As I told you, I've got to go to West Hartlepool 
and other places. I shall be away for at least a month, so 
if you happened to have been fixed up somewhere it would 
have been a good thing." 

Lady Gillian beamed with exasperating amiability. 

"Don't worry about that," she entreated "I shall find 
something to do." 

Lord Messiger, with the look of one who has done his 
best for an undeserving world and an especially undeserving 
niece, found his way back to the writing-table. 

"Whatever you're going to do for yourself there's some- 
thing special which you can do for me. I've drawn up a 
schedule of deprivations for the household. A copy has 
been conveyed to Mrs. Weems. But there are certain 
points where your intervention might be convenient." 
'Which points ?" Gillian asked, languidly attentive. 
'I've been glancing," said Lord Messiger, "through the 
washing-book, and in spite of the present shortage of starch, 
our table-cloths are apparently changed at every meal v and 
our sheets and pillow-cases every night. That is \»A cooug&t 
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but there is worse to follow. In the absence of expert 
knowledge I hesitate to criticise the exact range of feminine 
requirements, but the expression 'camisole'" — Lord Mes- 
siger dwelt upon the word with an emphasis of angry ig- 
norance — "seems to me to have a superfluous ring about it" 

"All right," Gillian responded, vastly amused, "but if I 
were you I wouldn't waste time in getting to West Hartle- 
pool." 

Lord Messiger wrinkled his nose pugnaciously, and was 
evidently getting ready to renew the battle with his niece, 
who on her side seemed quite prepared to continue the con- 
flict But at this moment peace, at least in form, was com- 
pelled by the opening of the library door. Smeeton entered 
the room, unconscious bearer of the olive, and announced: 
"Mr. Brooke Stanway." 



I 



CHAPTER V 

"A worthy gentleman——* 9 

THE Honourable Brooke Stanway was one of those 
men who could never be conceived as doing any- 
thing ungentlemanly, and who might easily be con- 
ceived as doing something heroic, if called upon 
and all unawares as it were, but who never could be imagined 
as doing consciously anything out of the way or original. He 
belonged to all the right clubs, went to all the right houses, 
played all the right games and was hospitable to all the 
right canons of behaviour, not at all because he was pain- 
fully aware that they were right and therefore to be ad- 
mired, but because they were an essential part of his life, 
the only life he knew, or wanted to know. He would as 
soon have taken pride in writing a poem as pleasure in 
reading one ; all the pictures in the world were but so many 
representations, interesting if the things they represented 
were interesting to him ; thus pleasantly aligning, say, a gay 
advertisement of a cigarette, a jolly fellowship by Van 
Steen, and a correct diagram of the newest thing in safety 
razors. Almost any printed matter that was smaller and 
bulkier than a daily paper constituted a book to him and 
he was quite content with that literary constitution. 

He had none of that aggressive and frigid roughness 
and toughness which Monsieur Roger Boutet dt Hlot«& 
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considers to be characteristc of the English gentry. He 
was gentle of manner and carriage because he was well- 
bred, and unconscious in his behaviour, just as he was 
well-dressed instinctively without any desire to dazzle or 
perplex. If he had lived in the days when Beau Brummell 
and his apes were making fools of themselves or their 
admirers he would have regarded them as bounders, and 
so dismissed them from his thoughts. His large, smooth, 
fair, kindly, good-humoured, foolish face looked out upon 
the world — frequently through a single eyeglass — wkh a 
smile that had no guile in it, and that until very lately 
harboured no shadow of regret He had found his world 
very pleasant, filled with pleasant people, nice women and 
straight men — he knew there were others in each category 
but he did not bother about them — and many pleasant 
things to do. Then came the Terrible Year, and Brooke 
Stanway wanted to do what all the other men did, quite 
naturally and simply, and the desire was denied gratifica- 
tion. He had to go on being what he had been. He 
likened himself ironically to a specious clock: the dial 
was all right, but unhappily the works were dicky. He 
said no more than that, but his friends understood the 
grief that hid behind the simile. 

Gillian greeted the new comer with a smile; Lord 
Messiger greeted him with a scowl. Both intended wel- 
come. Brooke Stanway nodded to Lord Messiger and 
beamed upon Gillian, though he could find nothing better 
to say than, "Hulloa, Gillian!" 

"Hulloa, old chap," Gillian replied with equal simplicity. 
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As she arose she arrested the departure of the butler. 
"Smeeton, bring tea/ 

"And don't bring sugar/' Lord Messiger commanded 
from his entrenchment. "I'm always reminding you." 

"No sugar?" cried Gillian in protest, and "No sugar," 
Stanway chorused in despair. 

"No sugar," Lord Messiger repeated firmly. Smeeton, 
seeing that his lordship was fixed upon the point, retired 
with an air of offended dignity. Lord Messiger having 
carried his point, condescended to mollify his demeanour 
a little. "Well, Stanway, how have you been?" he asked, 
with as near an approach to graciousness as was consistent 
with the well-known Messiger manner. 

"Much as usual," Stanway replied, cheerfully accepting 
Gillian's invitation to seat himself by her side on the sofa. 
"I've just been up for the tenth time and they won't pass 
me; it's no blessed good." 

"What have they got hold of now, Brookie?" Gillian 
asked. She spoke lightly, for she knew that he would 
wish it so, but the tone did not represent her mood. 

Stanway made a good-humoured face. 

"Weak heart again, among other things. So they say. 
And so I can stay lob-lolloping about here at home, while 
better men are being potted. Sickening nuisance." 

"Ah, well," Lord Messiger commented portentously, 
"there's plenty of important civilian work to be done." 

He always said this to Brooke Stanway when Brooke 
Stanway made his familiar report But to-day there was 
an unusual richness in his speech. If Gillian had been 
looking at him — which she wa* not — she would Yflrce *£«a 
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the words "West Hartlepool" forming themselves dumbly 
upon his lips. But she appreciated the emphasis in his 
voice and interpreted it. 

"They've made Nubbles president of the League for 
Popularising Deprivations " 

"The League of Self-Denial," Lord Messiger inter- 
polated. 

"He's off to West Hartlepool to-day" — she really might 
have been looking at him so well did she understand his 
thoughts — "Don't you feel you would like to go too ?" 

"No," Stanway replied with the manner of a man who 
had given the problem of such a pilgrimage the prof oundest 
consideration; "patriotism would take me a long way, but 
not as far as West Hartlepool." He paused and then as 
if he felt that he ought to show some special interest in 
Lord Messiger's new dignity he continued : "What special 
deprivations are you recommending?" 

"All kinds," Lord Messiger replied with brisk compre- 
hension. "Food, of course, to begin with. Broadly speak- 
ing, every one eats too much." As if to point his observa- 
tion at this moment Smeeton entered the room with the 
tea-tray, which he placed upon a small table in front of 
Lady Gillian. "You've only to look at them to see it. I 
wish I could have you on my platform as a painful illustra- 
tion — and Smeeton too." 

Brooke Stanway certainly looked as if he were com- 
fortably nourished, but he was almost attenuated in com- 
parison with the butler. Smeeton, who caug the words, 
turned a pale, indignant face upon his master. 
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"I beg pardon, my lord/' he said hoarsely, "your lord- 
ship was saying?" 

"No, I wasn't," Lord Messiger said sharply. "You 
needn't wait" 

While Smeeton departed, the personification of wounded 
importance, Lord Messiger rose from his table and seated 
himself near to the table where Gillian was preparing to 
dispense the tea. 

"Tea, Nubbles?" she asked. 

Lord Messiger nodded. 

"Tea is a wasteful and redundant meal, but as it's there 
you can give me a cup." He took the proffered cup as 

he spoke. "I made a proposal to the Committee to-day " 

He stopped short to stare disapprovingly at Stanway. 
"Aren't you taking more milk than you absolutely need? 
You don't get the flavour of the tea." 

"Without sugar," said Stanway resolutely, "I don't want 
the flavour of the tea." 

"Sugar," said Lord Messiger gloomily, "is a habit and a 
bad habit." While he spoke he was feeling vigorously in 
one waistcoat pocket after another. "Where the devil have 
I put the infernal thing?" he complained. "I must have 
left it at the Club." 

"Lost anything?" asked Brooke Stanway, who had been 
watching him with surprise. 

"I've lost my bottle of saxin," Lord Messiger explained 
fretfully. 

Stanway smiled. 

"Oh, I've got saxin, but I didn't like to put \t iormx&« 
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I thought it might strike a jarring note." He produced a 
little silver box from a convenient pocket 

"That's another matter altogether," said Lord Messiger 
firmly. He extended his hand as he spoke and Stanway 
carefully tilted a tabloid of saxin into the open palm. Lord 
Messiger surveyed it gravely. "You can give me another 
globule/ 9 he ordered. Stanway did so without a smile, 
though Gillian smiled freely. "Thank you." Lord Mes* 
siger dropped the two tabloids carefully into his cup and 
sipped his tea with satisfaction. Then he went on: "I 
was suggesting to my Committee that it would be a quaint 
and fanciful notion to present every one who is affiliated 
to the League with a yard measure. Any one who can 
reduce his or her circumference so many inches within a 
given time would be entitled to receive an inexpensive 
badge. I'll send you one." 

"A badge?" Stanway inquired, round-eyed. Lord Mes- 
siger shook his tead testily. 

"No — a yard measure." 

Stanway leaned back with a sigh. Gillian pretended to 
clap her hands. 

"Brookie," she cried delightedly, "there is a wide field 
before you." 

Lord Messiger resented the playfulness and changed 
the subject. "How's your father?" he asked Stanway. 

"Oh, he's in and out with his neuritis." Stanway turned 
to Gillian. "He wants you to come down, Gillian — and 
so very specially do the girls. They think it's about time 
you relieved guard with the Governor at bezique." 

"It's hard work," Gillian protested, "because one has 
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to be so careful to lose every game. But I daresay I'll 
come some time/ 9 

"When would that be?" Stanway asked. 

Gillian looked vague and answered vaguely, "I don't 
know. I'll think it over." Her attention was distracted 
from the talked-of visit by the fact that Smeeton was 
standing in the doorway and was evidently desirous of 
speech with her. "What is it, Smeeton?" 

Smeeton seemed uncertain. He spoke hesitatingly. 

"If you'll excuse me, my lady, I— er — I " His voice 

trailed off. 

"What is it?" Gillian asked again, a little more decid- 
edly than before. Smeeton rallied to his task. 

"Mrs. Weems would like to speak to your ladyship, if 
your ladyship could spare a few minutes." 

Lady Gillian rose. 

"Very well," she said ; "tell her that I'll come." Smeeton, 
who had evidently not enjoyed his conversation with Mrs. 
Weems, departed with a look of relief. As Gillian crossed 
the room to follow, her uncle stayed her progress. 

"Don't forget," he said earnestly, "that if it can be 
arranged without any loss of propriety I wish the camisoles 
to be dropped." 

"All right," Gillian answered, "but I warn you that 
it's not likely to be one of the deprivations that are popular." 

Lord Messiger frowned portentously, but Gillian only 
laughed as she departed on her diplomatic mission. Stan- 
way, with a view to banishing the care which lodged upon 
his host's forehead, made to produce his cigarette-case. 

"Baccy included in your list ?" he asked. 
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Lord Messiger still frowned 

"Always," be said solemnly. 

Stanway with a look of sympathetic regret produced his 
cigarette-case, helped himself to a cigarette and was about 
to restore the case to his pocket when Lord Messiger, who 
had been watching him narrowly, arrested his action. 

"Nearly always," he corrected. "Don't be in such a 
damned hurry." He dexterously picked a cigarette from 
the case which Stanway hastened to proffer. "As an occa- 
sional sedative tobacco has distinct medical value." He 
looked earnestly at Stanway. "Have you got any matches?" 

Stanway flapped his hands about his person and shook 
his head. "No, I haven't I'm sorry." 

"So am I," said Lord Messiger glumly. "I have, and I 
wanted to keep them." He reluctantly produced his box, 
extracted a match and carefully lit his own cigarette. Then 
he handed the still burning match to Stanway. "For 
goodness' sake be careful," he begged, as Stanway reached 
for it "Got it?" Stanway nodded. "That's right" He 
watched with patent disapproval the extravagant leisureli- 
ness with which Stanway used the match, and when Stan- 
way, having blown it out, was evidently seeking for some 
convenient receptacle in which to deposit it, his anxiety was 
forced to utterance. 

"Don't throw the stump away. It may come in again." 

He seized the fragment of match from Stanway's yielding 
fingers and stowed it carefully away in his waistcoat 
pocket For a few seconds the two men smoked in silence. 
Then Stanway, who obviously had something he wanted 
to say, began to say it. 
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"I'm glad of a minute with you quietly. I wanted a 
word with you about Gillian/' 

Lord Messiger seemed interested. 

"Yes. What is it?" 

Stanway seemed awkward. 

"Did you see a damned ridiculous paragraph in one of 
the papers, saying that a marriage had been arranged— or 
some footle of that sort?" 

"I didn't see it/' said Lord Messiger, "but I heard 
about it." 

Stanway looked anxious. 

'Did you mention it to her?" 

'I did — casually," Lord Messiger admitted. 

r Was she annoyed?" 

Lord Messiger stroked his chin. 

"No, I don't think so." 

Stanway squared himself emphatically. 

"Well, I was," he said, and then added with some haste, 
"on her account" 

Lord Messiger eyed him ironically. 

"Were you," he said dryly. "Well now, as a respectful 
onlooker I may venture the reminder that people sometimes 
stroll down a road together without realising where they 
are going to until they come to a signpost. This inaccurate 
paragraph may answer that useful purpose. You and Gil- 
Han are in every sense independent, and though there may 
not be any romantic attachment between you, you have 
neither of you, so far as I am aware, endeared yourselves 
to anybody else. Therefore I ask myself whether a mar- 
riage would be altogether a bad thing for etther ot W&l 
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of you. I suppose I may assume that the idea would not 
be unwelcome to your family?" 

"They would jump at it," Stanway admitted "They 
are awfully keen about her coming down to us now, but I 
was afraid this silly rotten announcement might stall her 
off." 

"You think that?" Lord Messiger asked in a voice 
which suggested that he was by no means of the same 
opinion. 

"Yes," Stanway replied, "because she might feel it 
would look if she had fallen in with the notion." 

Lord Messiger rose with the manner of a man accus- 
tomed to playing the part of destiny to his fellow creatures. 

"She will be back in a minute," he said solemnly. "It 
wouldn't be half a bad thing if she were to find you here 
alone. You can say that I've gone- into my den to write 
some letters undisturbed." 

If Lord Messiger had been imbued with any tincture of 
Gallic vivacity this was the moment when he might have 
been expected to lay a significant finger alongside of his 
majestic nose and to wink knowingly at his visitor. As 
it was, however, he did his best to look very wise and 
mysterious. 

"When you are chatting together you might just raise 
the question and hear what she has to say. She has in- 
termittent gleams of common sense, which permit me to 
hope for the best. Of course if she decides to decline your 
people's hospitality I shall take it as a polite negative to 
the other question. You might see me again before you go 
and let me know what happens." 
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"All right," Stanway responded, looking rather embar- 
rassed and alarmed. "That's understood/' 

He witnessed Lord Messiger's diplomatically discreet 
departure for the little neighbouring room which he called 
his den with considerable anxiety, which he strove to 
dissipate by producing a picture paper from his pocket 
He was apparently immersed in its pages when Gillian 
returned. 



CHAPTER VI 
"Here's a coil * 

GILLIAN'S glance rested for a moment on Stan- 
way and then, travelling rapidly round the room, 
assured her that Stanway was alone. She was 
amused by the fact, in her swift divination of her 
uncle's diplomatic strategy. But she kept her amusement 
to herself, and voiced a careless curiosity. 

"Hulloa, Brookie, where's Nubbles?" 

Stanway looked up from his newspaper with as elaborate 
a manner of unconcern as he could command, and replied: 

"Gone into his den to write some letters." 

Gillian seated herself cosily in the arm-chair near the 
sofa with a little sigh of relief. 

"He does well to avoid my gaze," she said. 

"Why?" asked Stanway, quite at a loss. 

Gillian explained. 

"He has started a nice kick-up among the servants. 
Mrs. Weems says the entire female staff is up in arms." 

Stanway looked puzzled. 

"What's the trouble?" he asked. 

"Nubbles wants greater economy in the laundry ac- 
count," Gillian answered darkly; "but they'll never stand 
k." 
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"Poor things," said Stanway, "I don't understand, but I 
sympathise." 

He was too anxious to get his promised experiment off 
his mind to waste further time on a quarrel over washing. 

"I say, Gillian," he shifted ground clumsily, "Lord Mes- 
siger's been talking to me." 

Gillian was more amused than ever at her uncle's artful- 
ness ; but she asked, with an innocent air of interest, "What 
about?" 

"You," Stanway said gravely. "Us." 

"Us!" cried Gillian, in well affected wonder. "We've 
done nothing." 

"No," Stanway agreed. "That's what he rather objects 
to." 

"I don't know about that," Gillian contested. "He was 
pitching into me just now for trying to do too many 
things." 

Stanway looked embarrassed, but not nearly so embar- 
rassed as he felt. 

"He seems to think you might sample matrimony," he 
murmured, "and get me to help you." 

"Oh," said Gillian, pleased to have got the cat so soon 
out of the bag, "so he's been trying a little amateur match- 
making." 

"Well, there's a shortage of matches just now," Stanway 
said, with a feeble facetiousness which he felt rang fatally 
false. Then hurriedly abandoning his ill-timed levity, he 
gave a turn to open-hearted candour. "I'll tell you what 
led to it. I was speaking to him. about that to\Xe& \ftxv 
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graph in the paper that coupled our names together. 
You know about that ?" 

Gillian nodded. 

"Yes. He told me." 

Stanway* uttered a sound between a sigh and a groan, j 

"When I read it," he protested, "I was simply flab- | r 
bergasted." 

Gillian laughed. 

"It must have been rather a dangerous shock, my poor 
Brookie." 

"I hope you don't think I had anything to do with it," 
Stanway said, suddenly earnest. 

Gillian laughed again. 

"Of course not. And I hope you didn't suspect me?" 

Stanway took her jesting suggestion quite seriously. 

"My dear child!" he cried, in a voice of vehement as- 
surance, "as if we didn't know that if you'd wanted me you 
could have had me for the asking." 

"Very likely," said Gillian lightly, "but I haven't asked 
you." 

I know you haven't," Stanway admitted. 
Very well then," Gillian questioned, "what are we ar- 
guing about?" 

"I don't know," Stanway muttered rather gloomily. 
"The whole thing is in such a damned muddle." 

He paused for a moment sheepishly, then blurted out: 
Would you like to marry me ?" 

No, I wouldn't," Gillian replied with cheerful emphasis. 
"Now do you feel happier?" 

Stanway looked as if he did not know exactly how he 
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felt, which was indeed the case. He was not, as he would 
have told himself — or any one else — a marrying man. He 
was, under ordinary conditions, very well content with 
his bachelor existence, and his friendship with Gillian 
had always been very pleasantly untroubled by pangs or 
spasms of sentiment. But when the question of marriage 
was definitely raised he was suddenly aware that he was 
stirred by unexpected emotions. Gillian's loveliness seemed 
more luminously assertive than ever when looked at in 
connection with an .engagement, with a marriage. 

"Lord Messiger seems to think," he said haltingly, "that 
as we are such jolly good pals, and as there is no imme- 
diate likelihood of our doing better, well we might do 



worse/' 



Perhaps Lady Gillian appreciated the tangle of his 
thoughts, for she began at once to straighten them out 
with a very pretty seriousness. 

"Look here, Brookie," she said, "you know jolly well 
that's rot. We've always been good pals, and please 
goodness we always will be. But I'm not in love with 
you, and you're most certainly not in love with me. At 
the same time if I were to beckon to you and tell you to 
marry me I know you'd do it, but that would be a poor 
way for me to treat an old friend." 

Stanway looked rather rueful, like the man in the fable 
who had lost a shilling and found a sixpence. 

"You have no right," he stammered, with a boyish blush 
on his honest countenance, "to take it for granted that 
I'm not — in fact — that is — no t " 
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His voice faded away. Gillian finished his lame sen- 
tence for him. 

"Not in love with me." Gillian laughed gaily. "Brookie, 
you know you are not." 

"Your uncle says " Stanway began, but Gillian 

briskly interrupted him. 

"Never mind what uncle says. If you listen to him 
he'll feed you up with National Duty, he'll cut off your 
whisky and tobacco, he'll limit you to one shirt a week 
and one collar a fortnight, he'll starve you to an absolute 
shadow, and then when you are too weak to resist hell 
marry what is left of you to me. You wouldn't like that, 
would you?" 

"No, I shouldn't," Stanway answered emphatically; 
then he hastily added, "Not the baccy and whisky part of 
it, I mean." 

"No," Gillian assured him, "nor the marrying part of 
it neither. Don't you know I'm right?" 

"Well, my dear old girl, perhaps you are," Stanway 
confessed. "I don't know that marrying is much in my 
line." 

"Of course it isn't," Gillian asserted. "Well now, that 
settles that, and I'm not sorry we've thrashed this matter 
out together, because now we need never talk about it 
again." 

"Righto," Stanway affirmed cheerfully. It was a good 
thing to have the matter settled. Gillian seeking a change 
of subject looked at his paper. 

"What's that paper?" she asked. Stanway handed it 
to her and explained as he did so : 
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"It's the Daily Mirror. I bought it because there's a 
picture of Tibby." 

Gillian raised her eyebrows. 

"Shall I be indiscreet if I ask which is Tibby?" Gillian 
questioned, looking at a group of lovely chorus ladies which 
adorned the first page. 

"No, no/' Stanway protested, "nothing of that kind. 
Tibby is my dear old pal, Captain Tibbenham, V.C. He's 
without exception the finest creature — the finest male 
creature — breathing. You've heard of him, of course." 

"I've seen his name in the papers," said Gillian, "and 
I've heard you speak of him once or twice." As she spoke 
she was turning over the pages of the paper until she found 
the portrait she was looking for. She pointed it out to 
Stanway. "That's your pal?" 

Stanway nodded. 

"Yes. He's been in a nursing home since he got back. 
I went to see him last week. He was as lively as a two- 
year-old. Pulling round fine." 

"Was he badly wounded ?" Gillian asked. 

Stanway shook his head. 

"Bit of shrapnel damaged his knee-cap, but it's mending 
up, and they're carting him down to his father's place 
to-day." 

"It's rather odd," Gillian commented. "I've been hear- 
ing about him in another direction to-day." 

'Have you?" Stanway asked, looking a little surprised. 

'Yes. Do you remember Nurse Benson? She nursed 
Nubbles when he had fever. You saw her then, didn't 
you ?" 
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Stanway looked reflective. 

"Yes. I fancy I did. Wasn't she a worthy woman with 
a wooden manner and a face like a horse ?" 

Gillian grinned at the picture. 

"Yes, that's the woman. Well, she's been engaged to 
nurse your pal. She applied to Nubbles for a reference, 
and he sent on a testimonial which I expect helped her 
to get the job." 

"Well, that might be useful," Stanway said, "because 
we know she's competent, and her fatal beauty won't 
frighten the family." 

"What's the family like?" Gillian asked carelessly. Stan- 
way made a vague gesture of negation with both hands. 

"The family? I've never met them. I've only known 
Tibby since the war. Met him in Paris when I went over 
to see if I could squeeze in there you know. Well, I 
couldn't, but I met Tibby and it helped to console me, for I 
took to him at once, and he to me, I believe." 

Gillian had been studying the portrait in the paper while 
Stanway talked. 

He looks nice," she said. 

He's the best ever," Stanway said emphatically. "But 
you were asking about the family. Well, you may have 
heard of Tibbenham's Tonic Tablets?" Gillian nodded. 
"Well, that's the family. Old Tibbenham has made two or 
three fortunes in patent medicines. Tibby will be a multi 
one of these days. Old Tibbenham and the mother think 
the world of Tibby. They are rather self-made, I believe, 
but nothing's ever been too good for Tibby, so it meant 
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Harrow, the Varsity, Sandhurst and that sort of thing, 
and he's done them big credit all along the line/' 

Gillian was still looking at the portrait. 

"How is it that I haven't met him?" she asked. "You 
ought to have seen to that." 

Stanway looked doubtful. 

"He hasn't been much in town since the row began/' 
he said, "and if he had I'm not sure that you'd be good 
for him." 

Gillian swung round on him. 

"What do you mean by that ?" 

Stanway stuck to his guns. 

"Just what I say. He's a sensitive, rather susceptible 
kind of chap. You might have unsettled him. He is apt 
to take things rather seriously, and you are not/' 

"You are a dog-in-the-manger," said Gillian, with finely 
affected indignation. "You don't want me yourself — you 
admitted it just now — and here is a good-looking, eligible, 
impressionable young hero waiting around the corner, and 
you don't help me to get at him." 

"No Man's Land isn't exactly round the corner," Stan- 
way said very emphatically. 

"He isn't in No Man's Land now/' Gillian persisted. 
"He is at home. He is an interesting invalid whom I 
should like to meet. Dog-in-the-manger." 

"Who are you calling Dog-in-the-manger?" Stanway 
asked. 

"You," Gillian retorted. "You are barking with jeal- 
ousy." 
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"That's rot/' Stanway said simply. Gillian caught him 
up. 

"Then prove it," she challenged. "Introduce him to me. w < " 

"I shan't/ 9 said Stanway, and looked determination per- 
sonified. 

"All right," Gillian replied defiantly. "Then I'll tell 
you what. You can lock him up, keep the key, dig a 
trench and put up barbed wire, and Til get to him all the 
same, just to spite you." 

She was vehemently in earnest for the moment, all her 
love for having her own way stirred by the show of oppo- 
sition. Stanway rose to his feet. 

"You can do your level best," he said good-humouredly. 

"Thanks," Gillian answered pertly, "I mean to." 

"Well," Stanway said tranquilly, "I must be getting 
along." 

"You are going down home?" asked Gillian. 

"Yes. I shall have to catch the six-twenty from Water- J; 
loo. Of course my people hoped you might come along 
with me. I suppose you really wouldn't care to?" 

"No, I shouldn't," Gillian replied. "You see after that 
paragraph my turning up would look rather pointed." 

"All right," he acquiesced. "I've got to say good-bye 
to your uncle, and convey to him the failure of his attempt 
to make us happy ever after." 

"You tell him I'm not going down to stay with your 
people," Gillian said. "That hint will cover the entire 
situation." 

"Righto," he answered. "Good-bye, old girl, if I don't 
see you again." 
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"Good-bye," Gillian answered. As he was about to go 
in search of Lord Messiger she went up to him, and stayed 
him. "I say, Brookie," she said gently, "you know I'm 
fond of you, don't you?" 

Stanway looked genially at her. 

"Of course you are. You'd better be, or there'll be a 
row about it, I can tell you." 

"If I pull your leg now and then," Gillian whispered, 
"it's only in play." 

"I know that," Stanway replied in great good humour. 
"Leg-pulling doesn't count." 

Gillian gave him a shrewd glance. 

"But you don't feel inclined to trust the V.C's leg to 
my tender mercy ?" 

No, I don't," Stanway answered very decidedly. 
Because of the wounded knee-cap ?" 
The knee-cap among other things. Your mercy might 
get a trifle too tender after a bit, and that wouldn't be good 
for either of you. Good-bye, old girl." 

This time she made no effort to restrain him and he dis- 
appeared into Lord Messiger's den. Gillian returned to the 
sofa, where she sat looking at the portrait and wondering 
vaguely how she could, if she really wanted to do so, carry 
out her promise, or rather her threat to Stanway. The 
entry of Smeeton interrupted her meditations. She looked 
up. 

"I beg your pardon, my lady," Smeeton said, "but Nurse 
Benson has called, and would very much like to see your 
ladyship, if your ladyship is at leisure. She mentioned that 
the matter was very urgent." 
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"Oh, very well," said Gillian. "Bring her in." As Smee- 
ton was going she questioned : "You are quite sure Nurse 
Benson asked to see me and not Lord Messiger?" 

"She expressly asked to see your ladyship," said Smeeton, 
as solemn as an oracle. 

"Oh, that's all right then," Gillian said, and resumed her 
study of the portrait until Smeeton, returning, ushered in 
and announced Nurse Benson, and thereafter withdrew* 



CHAPTER VII 

"Honest nurse, farewell." 

A PROFOUND truth— one of the Sage's "Eternal 
Verities" — cannot, one may believe, be uttered too 
often. At least, without immodesty, it may be ut- 
tered twice. For it has already been observed that 
there are certain children of this planet who seem to have 
been especially planned, rough-hewed and shaped by Na- 
ture, to justify by their personal appearance the parts they 
are called upon, or have called upon themselves, to play in 
life. 

Thus if Smeeton was the very butler, Miss Benson was 
the very nurse. The nurse, indeed, of an age to which Mrs. 
Gamp and Mrs. Prig were only whimsical unrealities, and 
to which the army of earnest, wonderful women whom the 
war called into being, were to make typification a vain 
dream. 

Nurse Benson was plain; Nurse Benson was patently 
capable; Nurse Benson must have been born middle-aged, 
and must remain middle-aged were she to out-year Methu- 
saleh. 

You realised, in looking upon her homely, intelligent 
countenance, her compact, sturdy figure of middle height, 
and noting the steadfast determination and authority which 
beamed through her spectacles, that here was a ^om^xy 
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who knew her job, who would never be out uf her right 
line, but could always be confidently counted upon by doc- 
tors and trustfully obeyed by patients. A member of the 
first category had once asserted, with truthful originality, 
that she was a woman in a thousand. When Lord Messiger, 
conspicuous adornment of the second category, was pleased 
to put on paper his opinion of her merits, there is no more 
to be said. Even now, though the nature of her errand had 
been proclaimed to be pressing, she entered the library 
with the same air of calm and deliberate appreciation of her 
duty, and thorough determination to do it, which she would 
have worn in taking command of a sick-room or a ward. 

Lady Gillian advanced to greet her, and the pair shook 
hands. 

"Good afternoon, Lady Gillian/' Nurse Benson re- 
sponded to her cordial greeting. "It's very kind of you to 
see me. I hope I haven't called at an inconvenient time?" 

"Not a bit," Gillian replied. "I'm rather at a loose end. 
How are you, Nurse ?" 

She was a little puzzled by an unfamiliar strand of grav- 
ity in Nurse Benson's familiar and habitual gravity. 

"Oh, thanks, my health's all right," Miss Benson said, 
with a manner of rigid accuracy. "It always is," she went 
on, with the effect of making a statutory declaration. "But 
I'm in sore trouble." 

"Are you ?" Gillian asked unnecessarily. She knew that 
Nurse Benson always spoke with a fixed regard for truth, 
though she could read no sign of trouble on Miss Benson's 
fresh-coloured, inflexible face. 

"Come and sit down and tell me all about it/ 5 
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She pointed to a big arm-chair and seated herself on the 
sofa. Nurse Benson descended into the designated seat 
with the precision of a neat operation. There was a short 
silence which seemed long, and Gillian broke it. 

"I was just looking at the picture of your new patient" 

Nurse Benson could scarcely be said to brighten, but her 
habitually impassive face showed a trace of animation. 

"Captain Tibbenham," she said, in something of the tone 
with which she would have addressed an aid who had of- 
fered her the wrong medicine or the inappropriate sponge. 
"Ah, that's part of my trouble. I'm afraid he can't be my 
new patient." 

It was obvious that here she thought it in accordance 
with her duty to sigh, and she sighed accordingly. Lady 
Gillian looked and felt surprised. 

"Why, what's gone wrong?" she asked. "I thought 
everything was settled." 

"So it was," said Nurse Benson. "Lord Messiger sent 
me a most kind and flattering testimonial on my behalf. 
The terms were all arranged. Everything was most satis- 
factory and I was going down to-day. But I've had terribly 
bad news from home, and I find it won't be possible for 
me to take up my duties." 

Nurse Benson delivered all these statements in the same 
unchanging voice, exactly as she would have stated a series 
of symptoms to the physician. 

"Oh, that's a great pity," Gillian said sympathetically. 

"It's a bitter disappointment to me," Miss Benson said 
stonily. "Especially after Lord Messiger* s \dndnft!&^* 'BaaX 
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the truth is I've just had news from home that my poor 
mother has had a paralytic stroke." 

Any one who had witnessed the demeanour of the two 
women would have judged that Lady Gillian was the teller 
of sad news, and Nurse Benson a rigidly indifferent listener. 

"Oh, I'm very sorry," Gillian found space, and only just 
space, to say as Miss Benson resumed her even narrative 
of domestic calamity. 

"Ever since my father died some years ago, her health 
has been gradually failing, and then when my brother had 
to go to the front she fretted a good deal. Of course I've 
not been able to get to her very often, as I'm nearly always 
at work." 

"Naturally you will have to go to her at once," Gillian 
agreed gently. "Is there any one looking after her?" 

"Only a neighbour," said Miss Benson stolidly, scorning 
to emphasise by vocal expression the significance of such 
a statement. "I had the news from her. My home is in 
Northampton. My father had a little stationery business 
there, and since his death my mother has been carrying it 
on. Now that she is laid up I shall have to give up nursing 
and take it over." 

All this with the cold and quiet dignity of an inscription 
upon a monument. 

"That is rotten luck for you," Gillian said sincerely, "for 
you are so keen about your profession." 

"I may be able to get back to it some day," Miss Benson 
said philosophically. "One never knows." 

Which simple remark as uttered by her seemed to acquire 
an extraordinary meaning and profundity. But its weight 
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-ather lost upon Gillian, who was suddenly following 

new train of thought. 

ave you been able/' she asked, "to find somebody to 

pour place with Captain Tibbenham ?" 

latever the train of thought may have been it seemed 

part a new eagerness to Gillian's interrogations. 

o," Miss Benson replied, more than Spartan in the 

osure with which she recited her woes. "That's where 

a such a dreadful difficulty. I telephoned to my for- 

institute, but they had no one they could send. Of 

e since the war every competent nurse is engaged 

deep. That was another reason why I wanted to 
au for a minute or two. I hoped you might have the 
:ss of Nurse Trevor, who was with me during the 

stages of Lord Messiger's illness." 
e train of thought seemed to be taking fire like a train 
>wder. There was a curious expression in Gillian's 
a heightened colour on her cheeks, and a faint smile 
her lips. But what she said showed nothing of what 
limly taking fantastic shape in her mind, 
urse Trevor? She isn't very experienced, is she?" 
r companion accepted this fact as resignedly as the 
>f the trouble. 
0, she isn't. But she's quite intelligent, and this is 

a very simple case. The wound is healing up nicely, 
its only a question of taking care the leg doesn't 
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assage, I suppose?" Gillian suggested quietly. 

5s Benson agreed. 

is, a little daily massage" 
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There was a slight pause in the conversation. If Miss 
Benson had possessed the powers of Monsieur Dupin of 
reading the swift and shifting thoughts of fellow creatures 
even her professional calm might have been agitated by 
the fancies that were teeming in Gillian's brain and reso- 
lutely asserting their right to become facts. In cooler 
blood Gillian herself would have reviewed her thoughts 
with some wonder at their impish audacity, but for the mo- 
ment her blood was warm with a delicious excitement 
There was no trace of excitement, however, in her voice 
when she spoke again, in comment upon Nurse Benson's 
last words. 

"You mean," she questioned artlessly, "that almost any- 
body could take over the case? Anybody, of course, who 
knew the ropes ?" 

Nurse Benson did not dream of the eagerness with which 
Gillian waited for her reply, nor the pleasure with which 
she welcomed it, for all its brevity. 

"Yes, almost anybody." 

Gillian's dancing fancies were beginning to sober down, 
not into discretion, but into organised and deliberate in- 
discretion. She had allowed a ridiculous whim to enter 
her head for a minute, and lo, it had taken up its lodging 
there and was giving its orders, and must needs be obeyed, 
at all hazards. But Gillian's reason still controlled the whim 
though she accepted its guidance. 

"Have you seen Captain Tibbenham yet?" she asked 
carelessly, with admirable suggestion that she only asked 
at all out of her sympathy with Nurse Benson in her pre- 
dicament 
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Nurse Benson moved her bead in judicial negation. 

"No; but I was talking the other day to the Matron of 
the Nursing Home where he has been, and she said to me, 
"The captain is getting on so well that he really doesn't 
need anybody like you. It's only that his people are very 
rich and rather fussy, and they want him to have thoroughly 
competent attendance." 

Gillian's eyes were brighter and her colour higher than 
before. "I see," she said. "What a pity I'm not a profes- 
sional. It would have been quite a nice little chance for 



me. 



Had any one else but Gillian spoken thus Nurse Benson 
would have regarded the frivolity with a frown of massive 
astonishment. But Gillian was a chartered libertine in 
the nurse's regard, and she merely accorded her a smile 
of good-humoured tolerance. Gillian pretended to protest 

"Come. You know I passed all my exams." 

Nurse Benson was still tolerant. 

"Yes, I know you did. Have you kept it up at all?" 

Gillian looked less confident than she felt. 

"No — not for some time. I've been doing lots of things ; 
been on the land for a bit. But I always loved nursing. Do 
you remember you gave me my first lessons in massage ?" 

Nurse Benson surveyed the young woman with such in- 
dulgence as a major-general might extend to a brisk young 
subaltern who assured him that he owed a lot to the major- 
general's lectures on strategy. 

"Oh, yes," she said kindly. "You were rather good 
at it." She seemed suddenly conscious of her utujtofesr 
sional good nature in conceding so much to the eftot\s oi ^xt 
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amateur, and glanced at her wrist-watch. "I'm afraid my 
time is running short I must catch the early evening train 
to Northampton." 

Gillian rose to her feet in her readiness to speed the 
parting nurse. But her mind was desperately busy and she 
knew that she had no time to lose if the whim was to be 
fostered into magnificently impudent reality. 

"Of course you must," she said. Then added, as if by 
afterthought. "Didn't you ask me for Nurse Trevor's 
address ?" 

Miss Benson, who had also risen, and was as patently 
anxious to be off as her sense of a professional bearing 
permitted, answered, "Yes." 

Gillian pressed a pretty finger to a pretty forehead. 

"I'm certain I've got it somewhere," she asserted. She 
looked at Nurse Benson with a bewitching guilelessness. 
"But you are in a frantic hurry, aren't you ?" 

It was impossible to believe that Nurse Benson could 
ever be in a frantic hurry or a frantic mood of any kind, 
but Nurse Benson agreed calmly. 

"Yes, I am. But I ought to find somebody before I go. 
Perhaps I shall have time before I catch the train " 

But Gillian insisted winningly in assuming that Miss 
Benson had not a moment to lose and was much hurried) 
flurried and worried. 

"Now don't you fret, Nurse," she said, pleasingly per- 
emptory. "I'll see to the whole thing for you." 

Miss Benson felt more grateful than she liked to admit 
to herself, for she really was pressed for time, and the as- 
surances of Lady Gillian, whom she knew to be a capable 
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young woman, made things easier for her, mentally and 
physically. 

"Oh, that's really more than kind of you/' she said with 
unwonted warmth of manner, "but I've no right to trouble 
you in this way." 

If Gillian were completely obedient to her whim she had 
her scheme of obedience clearly planned out. 

"No trouble at all," she assured her visitor. "I'm not 
doing anything just now, and shall be glad to make myself 
useful. Let me see. Were you going to wire to Nurse 
Trevor?" 

"Yes, I was." Miss Benson dipped into her bag and 
produced a telegram form on which some pencilled words 
were visible. "I wrote out the telegram on the chance of 
your knowing the address." 

Gillian dexterously picked the telegram form from Miss 
Benson's fingers and glanced lightly at it. 

"Yes, that's all right," she said, "I'll hunt up the ad- 
dress and send it. I'd better add, 'Reply Lady Gillian Duns- 
more, answer paid.'" Seeing that Miss Benson made a 
motion to produce a purse Gillian checked her gently. "Oh, 
no, Nurse, that's all right." 

Miss Benson permitted herself the human frailty of a 
small sigh of relief at Lady Gillian's energy. 

"The only thing that troubles me now," she said, "is — 
supposing Nurse Trevor has gone to another case, and the 
wire never gets to her." 

Gillian seemed able to meet and overcome all difficulties. 
"Look here, Nurse/' she said resolutely, "ii "Nuts* Txe*<st 
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can't take it on, Til find somebody else in her place, I prom- 
ise you that, if I have to scour half London." 

Nurse Benson's homely features softened to an unfa- 
miliar beam. 

"Really, it is wonderfully kind of you," she said. Gillian 
protested, gaily: • 

"Not a bit. You go along and catch your train. I do 
hope you won't find things very serious at home." 

"I hope not," said Nurse Benson solemnly, "but I'm 
afraid I shall." 

She extended her hand in farewell and Gillian was about 
to take it when she suddenly remembered an important 
particular. 

"Oh, Nurse/' she asked, "have you let Mr. Tibbenham 
know that you are not coming?" 

Miss Benson fished another telegram form out of her 
bag. 

"I've made out a wire to him," she said, "explaining how 
I'm situated. I can send it from the station." 

"Give it to me," Gillian suggested, taking the form as she 
spoke. "You may not have too much time to spare at the 
station. I'll send it with the other." 

Miss Benson found herself to her surprise more and more 
ready to yield to the suggestions of Lady Gillian. She cer- 
tainly was astonishingly kind and thoughtful. 

"Oh, but really " she began in protest, but Gillian 

affably cut her short 

"I want you to catch your train and not bother about 
anything else. Now, is there any other point before you 
go?' 
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Miss Benson looked first negative and then positive. 

"Oh, there was one thing," she admitted. "I wrote to 
my brother at the front, and I gave him what would have 
been my address — Shields Court, Mr. Tibbenham's place. 
Now, if he were to write there " 

"If he does," said Gillian promptly, "I'll take care that 
whoever is there sends the letter on to you." 

"Oh, thank you," Miss Benson said. "My Northampton 
address is on the back of the telegram." 

"Very well," said Gillian, who was now as anxious as 
her visitor that the interview should close, "I'll see to every- 
thing. Good-bye, Nurse." 

"Good-bye, Lady Gillian," said Miss Benson, in what was 
for her a very fervid tone. The two women shook hands. 
Nurse Benson halted with her hand upon the door. 

"You'll explain to Lord Messiger, and thank him — and 
I don't know how to tell you how grateful I am to you." 

"Don't you try," said Gillian, playfully imperious. "You 
run along and catch your train. Good-bye." 

"Good-bye," repeated Nurse Benson, and the door closed 
behind her. And so she goes out of the Saga. 



CHAPTER VIII 

"Adventures are to the adventurous." 

AFTER Nurse Benson had disappeared Gillian stood 
for some physically still and mentally tumultuous 
seconds, considering what she had just deliberately 
done and what she further intended deliberately to 
do. Her mind seemed to-be one thick entanglement of 
thrills, question and answer stabbing at each other. Had 
she really resolved to follow up this harum-scarum fancy, 
the voice of cool reason questioned from the darkness of 
the tumult. Yes, she had, the rebellious voice of devil- 
may-care adventure responded from its side of the mental 
fence. Gillian tried to clear the air in her brain. She had 
heard of men who thought themselves — and even were 
thought by others — to be clever, assert that in everyday, 
commonplace existence there lurked the possibility of an 
Arabian tale if you only knew how to find it or to tell it. 
Well, here was an Arabian tale within easy reach of her 
itching fingers, an Arabian tale in which she would be the 
masquerading princess, with London for her Bagdad, an3 
Shields Court for the pleasure-garden wherein the mer- 
chant's son, who was called Ibn something-or-other, abided, 
and was waiting all unconscious for her coming. 

While such vagaries capered through Gillian's mind she 
was also physically busy. Very deliberately she tore the 

1* 
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telegram which Nurse Benson had written to Nurse Trevor 
into little pieces and committed them to the waste-paper 
basket. Then she crossed the room and rang the bell. 
Then she seated herself at the table which had once sus- 
tained the weight of the great Reform Bill and flattened 
out before her the telegram which Nurse Benson had ad- 
dressed to "Joseph Tibbenham, Esq., Shields Court, Bray, 
Bucks." The back of the telegram bore the inscription 
"Nurse Benson, 47 Sloop Street, Northampton.'* Gillian 
copied out both these addresses swiftly. Then she tore up 
this telegram in its turn and sent the fragments to join 
its predecessor in the waste-paper basket. 

She had just finished these important preliminaries of 
her whimsical campaign when the door opened and Watts 
entered — Watts, her neat, trim, discreet, alert, intelligent 
and faithful maid, decorous and comely in her sable garb. 

"You rang, my lady," Watts said demurely, asking a ques- 

* 

tion and stating an established fact according to the custom 
of her kind. 

"Yes/' said Gillian. "Have you unpacked my things 
yet?" 

"All but the small trunk, my lady," Watts replied. "I 
was just beginning on that." 

"Well," said Gillian, "you can lock it up again. I've 
changed my plans. I'm starting off at once to stay with 
Lady Dormanton for a few days." 

Watts was at once much too well trained and much too 
familiar with her mistress's changes of purpose to manifest 
the slightest surprise. 
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"Yes," she said, with an unmoved countenance. "Will 
your ladyship wish me to accompany you?" 

There was nothing which, under the conditions, Gillian 
wished less, however hard she might find it to do without 
the faithful Watts. 

"No," she said decidedly. "I shan't want you with me." 

Watts turned to go, but Gillian stayed her. 

"I may be doing a little V.A.D. work," she continued. 
"So you might as well pack my nurse's uniform. Is there 
room for it in the small trunk ?" 

Watts seemed to reflect upon the question with the grav- 
ity of a minister of state before she committed herself to 
an answer. 

"Yes, my lady/' she said finally, "I think so." 

Gillian questioned again. 

"Are there plenty of clean caps and aprons and sleeves?" 

"Yes, my lady," from Watts. 

Gillian looked satisfied. 

"Then you'd better put them in the small bag." 

Watts allowed herself a little nod of understanding. 

"Yes, my lady. Is there anything more ?" 

Gillian shook her head. 

"No, thank you. That's all." 

Watts evaporated as quietly as she had eventuated. Gil- 
lian remained for a few seconds seated at the great table 
thinking what she had now to do. She decided that this 
was to look up the next train to her unsuspecting host's 
address, so she got up and picking out an A B C from the 
rack which held it and its kind she ensconced herself in the 
arm-chair and began hurriedly to turn over its pages. At 
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that critical moment Brooke Stanway entered the room, pale 
and nervous from his interview with Lord Messiger. 

"Hulloa, Gillian," he said feebly. 

Gillian declined to be distracted from her researches in 
the A B C. 

"Hulloa, Brookie," she said carelessly, and then mur- 
mured to herself: "Six-fifty, Paddington." 

Stanway knew that she spoke, but did not hear what she 
said. 

"What?" he questioned, surprised. 

Lady Gillian made an impatient gesture. 

"Nothing," she said pettishly ; then again to herself : "I 
must catch that" 

She spoke louder this time and Stanway heard better. 

"Catch what?" he persisted. 

Gillian slapped the A B C shut and restored it to its 
niche. 

"Nothing," she answered conclusively. 

Stanway had his own cares to consider, so he did not 
trouble himself further with Gillian's enigmatic ejacula- 
tions. 

"Well," he said mysteriously and confidentially, "I've 
seen your uncle and I've done it." 

Gillian was a little humanly fretful at a commonplace 
interruption to the delight of her adventure. 

"Done what?" she snapped. "Something stupid, I sup- 
pose." 

"No," replied Stanway seriously. "I told him what you 
told me to tell him — that you were incapable oi agptettaX- 
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ing my merits, and that therefore you couldn't see your way 
to falling in with his notion that we'd better marry." 

"What did he say?" Gillian asked carelessly, her mind 
wholly occupied with the ramifications of her plan. 

"Oh, he spluttered a bit ; said you never seemed to know 
your own mind for two minutes together. So I said that 
you seemed to have screwed your mind up pretty tight this 
time; so much so that you wouldn't even come down and 
stay with my people for fear they should think you'd 
changed it." 

While Stanway was talking Gillian was perfecting her 
arrangements. So she turned upon him sharply. 

"That's all very nice, but now you can go back to Nubbles 
and tell him that I've changed my mind again, that I am 
going to stay with your people, and that I'm going down 
with you now." 

No old-fashioned painter of allegorised passions could 
have desired a better model 'for "Astonishment" than 
Brooke Stanway as he showed at that moment. 

"Well," he gasped, "not half an hour ago you made it 
clear that you didn't want to marry me ; and now you take 
it all back." 

Don't talk like a blithering idiot," Gillian suggested 
I'm not going to marry you." 

But you said," Stanway persisted, "that you were com- 
ing down to stay with my people." 

"I know I said so," Gillian retorted, "but I'm not going 
to stay with them." 

Stanway passed a somewhat agitated hand across his 



it 
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forehead. Then he looked closely at Gillian with sym- 
pathetic appreciation. 

"I say, old girl, you've been doing a good deal lately. 
Are you feeling quite well?" 

"Perfectly well/' Gillian answered complacently. "I'm 
not going to stay with your people, but I want Uncle to 
think I am. Now do you understand?" 

Stanway gaped at her and shook his head. 

"I've arranged to stay with some other people, whom 
Uncle doesn't know and wouldn't much care about." 

"Who are they?" Stanway asked, still staring, and evi- 
dently troubled as to the accuracy of Gillian's mental bal- 
ance. Looking at his foolish, kindly, puzzled face Gillian 
suddenly recalled that she was doing what she was doing 
largely out of the desire to score off Brookie; poor old 
Brookie, good old Brookie. Lord, how she would score 
off him! She tried to assure herself that it was only a 
desire to score off Brookie which prompted her. 

"Never mind who they are," she said firmly. "I want 
to get away quietly, so let Nubbles think I'm going with 
you." 

"But you are not going with me," argued the much 
befogged Brookie. 

Gillian allowed herself to show a little loss of patience. 

"Of course not. But I suppose we can start together in 
the same taxi, and that as soon as we get round the corner 
you can take another one to Waterloo, and I can go on to — 
to my station." 

"Then these people live in the country," said Stanway, 
and felt quite proud of his perspicuity. 
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"Yes, they do, obviously. Is there anything else intelli- 
gent you've got to say ?" 

"No," Stanway responded vacantly. Then he suddenly 
brightened. "Yes. Hold on. If you are supposed to be 
staying with us, how about letters turning up for you? 
What's to be done about them ?" 

"Good for you, Brookie," Gillian approved. "There is 
that. But Nubbles is the only person of importance who's 
likely to write, and he's not much of a correspondent, es- 
pecially if he's knocking about the country. Anyhow, watch 
the post-bag, and keep any of my letters that turn up, till 
I send to you for them. Is that clear ?" 

"Yes," murmured Stanway dully, with the look of one 
who finds that his familiar world has suddenly become un- 
comfortable and bewildering. 

"Good," said Gillian. "I think I hear Nubbles approach- 
ing, so I'll go and put my things on. I suppose you know 
what to say to Nubbles?" 

"I suppose so," said Stanway, and watched Gillian caper 
out of the room with a lacklustre gaze. He was still staring 
at the door through which she had vanished when Lord 
Messiger came in from his den. For his conscience' sake 
he was holding some letters in his hand which he laid down 
ostentatiously upon the table. He seemed surprised to see 
Stanway. 

"Well?" he asked, fixing the perturbed young man with 
a statesman-like frown. 

"I've had another talk with Gillian," Stanway said slowly, 
"and she is going to stay with my people. When I say 
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stay, I mean — well, yes, she is going to stay with them. 
She's putting her things on to go with me now." 

Lord Messiger paid Brooke Stanway the tribute of as 
pleasant a smile as he could command. 

"I was afraid," he said, "that I might return from my 
very arduous labours in the country to find Gillian a con- 
ductorette or a window-cleaner. But if she is going to stay 
with your people I can devote myself to my campaign with 
a tranquil mind. I suppose she has favourably reconsidered 
you?" 
Stanway wagged his head dismally. 
"I think not/' 
Lord Messiger insisted. 

"She must have done. Anyway, I shall continue to hope 
that on my return it may be my privilege to bestow on you 
both my avuncular blessing, and a wedding present" — he 
halted and coughed before he concluded — "suitable to war- 
time." 

Stanway protested with a feeble show of vehemence. 
"No, no, you mustn't scatter your blessings and wedding- 
pfesents about in that way. Don't take it that anything is 
settled. Nothing is settled." 

Lord Messiger eyed him indignantly. 
"You said she was putting on her things to go." 
Stanway looked more perturbed than ever. 
"Yes," he faltered, "but I don't know where she is 
going." He was recalled to himself by the volume of the 
astonished "What I" which Lord Messiger thundered at 
him, and hurriedly corrected himself — "I mean I don't 
know why she is going." 
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Lord Messiger's face cleared to its familiar half-scowl. 

"No one knows why Gillian does anything until she's 
done it, and not always then, but this time by accident she 
seems to be going to do something sensible." 

As he spoke the door opened, and Gillian, arrayed in 
the daintiest of hats and travelling mantles, capered in as 
she had capered out. She grinned provocatively at her 
uncle. 

"Talking about me?" she asked. 

Lord Messiger accepted the challenge. 

"Yes. I was saying that I was glad you'd been wise 
enough after all to attach no undue importance to that 
foolish paragraph, and that you are going to pay your little 
visit to our friends." 

Gillian pulled a very grave face. 

"Yes, Nubbles; when a nasty report appears about one 
in the papers, one must take it standing up, and try to 
live it down, and that's what Brookie and I are going 
to do. But in the meantime Brookie and I must huny 
if we are going to catch our train." 

"Good-bye, my dear," said Lord Messiger, making an 
arid peck at his niece's smooth cheek. "Good-bye, Stan- 
way. Give my kind remembrances to your father." Some- 
thing seemed to occur to Lord Messiger. He added : "You 
said he'd been troubled with neuritis." 

"Yes," Stanway said. "He has been seedy. That and 
the war have made him rather depressed." 

Lord Messiger's eyes gleamed, and he moved stealthily 
and swiftly towards the writing-table. / 

"Yes, I know," he said. "You should try and direct his 
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mind into a brighter channel." As he spoke he laid hands 
on a pile of the printed matter that littered the table. "Look 
here. Take him some of these leaflets and pamphlets." 

He thrust into Brooke Stanway's unresisting fingers a 
big bundle of the precious documents. Stanway surveyed 
them ruefully. 

"Thanks awfully," he murmured. "These ought to buck 
him up." 

Lord Messiger's generosity was by no means exhausted. 

"If," he said cheerfully, "he'd like a copy of the 'House- 
hold Restrictions/ it can be forwarded on to him." 

"I'll tell him," Stanway promised with depression. 

Gillian caught his arm and shook him. 

"Come along, Brookie. We shall miss the train." 

She jerked him towards the door, which he opened for 
her. She made as if to go, and then, turning back, advanced 
with an enigmatic smile towards the table at which Lord 
Messiger was already established. 

"Oh, Nubbles," she said, "by the by, Nurse Benson called 
this afternoon." 

Lord Messiger looked up testily. 

"Did she?" he grunted. "What did she want?" 

Gillian's smile heightened. 

"Only to thank you for your kindness over the testi- 
monial — and she is starting to take up her duties at once." 

Then she whisked out of the room with Stanway at 
her heels, and Lord Messiger, with a sigh, resumed his 

writinc. 



BOOK II 
SHIELDS COURT 



CHAPTER I 

"The stately homes of England n 

THE terrace at Shields Court was one of the pleas* 
antest places in the world for those who liked to 
sit out of doors a good deal without any fear of 
stress of weather. If the day were over-hot you 
c ould take your ease in the shade of the great yew hedge, 
^vith its topiary birds and beasts, the hedge which Sir Wil- 
liam Wynchard had planted, grown and trimmed in the 
days of Queen Anne to guard the entrance to his rose gar- 
den. If the day were chill or overcast there was the Colon- 
nade against the boundary wall, which sheltered from wind 
and protected from rain. If the day were temperate, with 
gentle breeze or none, and equable heat, you could take the 
air by the table of teak which stood in the centre of the 
lawn ; a table whose frame was shaped from timber of His 
Majesty's Ship Vigorous, which Admiral Sir Richard Wyn- 
chard — "Foul Weather Dick" — had handled so gallantly 
at Trafalgar. 

The immediate neighbourhood of this valiant table, which 
seemed to a sensitive nostril to diffuse a faint aroma of 
salt water and pungent powder, had been chosen on this 
affable June afternoon as the camping-ground of two 
ladies, of very different age, nature and appearance. The 
elder was the mistress of Shields Court, the svicce&fc&t \& 
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the faded splendour of the Wynchards, the opulent owner 
of a name that was familiar to millions who had never 
heard of the family whose mansion she swayed. 

Mrs. Tibbenham was no longer young. She had weath- 
ered her half century, and in rounding that cape she had 
steadily grown rounder herself, until the comely plump- 
ness of her spring had developed into an over-buxom au- 
tumn. But if the full-blown body had lost the amenities 
of its earlier proportions, an observer might still discern 
in the less fleshified face more than a trace or vague sug- 
gestion of the impudent prettiness that had allured Joseph 
Tibbenham in the days when he was quite unknown and a 
relatively poor man. If prosperity had helped to accentu- 
ate on Mrs. Tibbenham's countenance a certain shrewish- 
ness not uncommon in those mortals who suddenly com- 
mand unexpected good fortune, it had, on the other hand, 
failed to obliterate the more attractive indications of a na- 
tive shrewdness, an inherent good-humour and a strong ele- 
ment of natural affection. 

Whatever change the passage of time had effected in the 
person or the disposition of Mrs. Tibbenham, it kad not 
diminished — rather it had increased — her ingrained taste 
for gay plumage. As if in compliment to her husband's 
name her garments were of many colours, and she glowed 
and glittered in the mild sunlight like some over-gaudy 
tropical bird. 

The bewildering brilliancy of her raiment was further 
accentuated by the addition of such an extravagant quan- 
tity of brooches, necklaces, rings, pins and bracelets that 
the display gave the fanciful impression that Mrs. Tibben- 
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ham must be the wife a burglar who had just made an un- 
usually successful haul. 

Mrs. Tibbenham's companion on this particular sum- 
mer's day of the year 191 7 was her friend Mrs. Ray Mar- 
rison, who, with her husband, had been enjoying for some 
little time the ample hospitality of Shields Court. Mrs. 
Ray Marrison was a woman of a very different seeming, 
and, to one who possessed the art to read the mind's com- 
plexion in the face, of a very different nature. She was 
at least fifteen years younger than the mistress of Shields 
Court, and familiar practice of the arts of preservation 
made her appear at least five years younger than her meas- 
ured age. To simple Mrs. Tibbenham a lick of crimson 
salve upon the lips and some dabs of powder on the cheeks 
and nose were sufficient artifices to mask the passage of 
time. To the other there was no weapon in the armoury 
of the most cunning of the beauty doctors that was not 
commanded by her practised and discreet hand with a 
result that challenged sunlight as audaciously and almost as 
successfully as electricity. Had she been alone this woman 
would have been described as dressed with a vivid em- 
phasis of the mode, but the neighbourhood of her hostess 
paled her daring to a kind of puritanical gravity. Undoubt- 
edly she was an arresting creature, with the bold summons 
to admire that glowed in her dark eyes, with the warm 
colour that kindled in her cheeks, with the careless, allur- 
ing carriage of her well-trained, supple figure. A cynic, 
studying her charms, might have likened her to a gladiator, 
trained for the arena, and have deserved congratulation for 
his shot. 
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The two ladies were both occupied, each with a different 
yet somewhat similar task. Mrs. Tibbenham was devoting 
herself, with assiduous dexterity, to a piece of solid and 
serviceable knitting work. The stout bone needles which 
she handled were rapidly converting a goodly ball of wool 
into a very creditable trench helmet. If Mrs. Tibbenham 
denied herself at times the discomfort of remembering 
earlier days of humbler fortunes, at least she had never 
suffered herself to forget those homely arts and occupations 
which had once been essential to her domestic existence. 
So she knitted well, as she could, if called upon, sew well, 
mend well, cook well, dust well, or scrub well. 

Her friend did not seem to be so nimble at her self- 
imposed business. Her fine steel needles glittered with 
an impatient uncertainty amid her coloured silks ; her red 
lips enumerated fretfully the directions which she had 
painfully committed to memory from the pages of a paper- 
book on the craft which lay open on the table beside her: 
the pauses for dropped stitches were incessant and exas- 
perating. Yet she ploughed away at her task as pertina- 
ciously as her fellow-worker. What she lacked in skill she 
seemed determined to make up in diligence. 

Indeed, if Mrs. Ray Marrison had consented to tell the 
truth openly to others as she told it privately to herself 
she would have admitted readily enough that she had always 
believed pertinacity to be a trump card in the game of life. 
She certainly possessed in a large degree that form of 
genius which finds its expression in an infinite capacity for 
taking pains. Her husband also possessed it. She and he 
had lived upon it for more years than she cared to remem- 
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ber. Indeed there was not very much else for them to live 
on. 

It would have surprised Mrs. Tibbenham very much if 
she could have gained the slightest glimpse at the thoughts 
which were occupying the mind of Mrs. Ray Marrison 
while she plied her steels. But Mrs. Ray Marrison's coun- 
tenance was as carefully prepared internally — so to speak — 
as it was externally, and was suffered to show no line of 
care, no shadow of anxiety. Her hostess only beheld a 
young and handsome woman, whose happiness was merely 
for the moment ruffled, or rather dimpled, by the little dif- 
ficulties incidental to her knitting. 

Mrs. Tibbenham cast a sympathetic and appraising look 
at her companion's work. 

"How are you getting on, my dear?" she inquired. 

She spoke in a high, tight voice, and the pronunciation 
of her words was careful in the extreme. 

Mrs. Marrison did not answer for a moment, but pursed 
her lips and gently drew from the silk first one needle and 
then the other. 

"There 1" she exclaimed, "it's done, and if I may say so, 
well done." 

Mrs. Tibbenham bent to examine the masterpiece. 

"Lord!" she said admiringly, "it does look tasty." 

Mrs. Ray Marrison smothered a grin at its birth and held 
aloft the flaming object on which she had expended so 
much trouble. It was a red and yellow silk scarf with 
fringed ends. 

"It is rather pretty," she said approvingly as she looked 
it over. 
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She had a peculiar and luscious way of rolling her R's 
that made her speech sound richer and fuller than other 
people's. 

Mrs. Tibbenham clasped her hands. 

"Dear Marmaduke will be pleased I" she exclaimed. Then 
an idea struck her. 

"Ain't it a bit hot for the time of year?" she suggested, 
with a hint of regret in her voice. Mrs. Ray Marrison 
shook her head. 

"I don't think so. It's a very light silk and one gets chilly 
days even in summer." She paused a moment and eyed her 
companion slyly. Mrs. Tibbenham knitted on uncon- 
sciously, while her friend cleared her throat to give her 
words with greater distinctness. 

"I wonder," she said, with affected carelessness, "if 
Nurse will let him wear it ?" 

Mrs. Tibbenham looked up sharply as if a fly had stung 
her. 

"You may well ask, my dear," she exclaimed with acerb- 
ity. "You never know from one minute to another what 
Nurse will allow. I don't feel as if I were mistress in my 
own 'ouse, I give you my word I don't." 

Mrs. Tibbenham was too moved by her theme to notice 
that an aspirate had escaped her. Her companion nodded 
sympathetically. 

"She certainly is a very opinionated young person," she 
agreed. 

Mrs. Tibbenham tossed her head. 

"I suppose nurses are all like that," she said. "It's my 
Brst experience of them since Marmaduke was a baby I'm 
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thankful to say. But she does make me feel as if I hadn't 
a word to say about the welfare of my own son/' 

Mrs. Ray Marrison was silent for a moment 

"Yet I don't think," she said insinuatingly, "that Cap- 
tain Tibbenham has greatly improved since she came/' 

She lifted her dark eyebrows and looked with innocent 
inquiry into Mrs. Tibbenham's face. The elder lady seemed 
struck by the remark. 

"Neither do I," she said slowly, "now you come to men- 
tion it. Why, he could get about a deal better a month ago 
than he can now. It seems," she continued, with her voice 
on a crescendo note, "as if he can't move a yard without 
her." 

"How did you come to engage her?" Mrs. Ray Marrison 
asked, with an inquisitive look. She wished to know all 
that there was to know about the Nurse. 

Mrs. Tibbenham drew herself up and a pleased smile 
played over her face. 

"Oh, my dear," she said emphatically, "that was quite 
all right" She paused a moment and watching her com- 
panion announced: 

"We had a written testimonial from Lord Messiger." 

"Lord Messiger 1" exclaimed Mrs. Ray Marrison, not at 
all impressed, to Mrs.. Tibbenham's secret annoyance. "The 
man who wants to get us to eat the things that make us 
ill, and drink the things we detest." 

She laughed her rich contralto laugh and Mrs. Tibben- 
ham was fain to join her. 

"Of course," she said, "nobody pays no attention to that 
nonsense. But it's different when he recommends a nurse" 
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The sound of a step on the gravel caused her to look up 
as Mr. Ray Marrison, a bag of golf-clubs slung over his 
shoulder, appeared from one of the French windows, and 
approached them. 

"Admirable ladies!" he exclaimed, bowing low and al- 
most sweeping the ground with his doffed cap. "Still busy 
with your charitable tasks." 

Mrs. Tibbenham was impressed by the burlesque courtesy 
of his manner and giggled a little. 

"I don't know about the charitable," she said; "we were 
talking about Nurse Benson." 

Marrison looked from one lady to the other and cocked 
a wary eyebrow at his wife. 

"Oh?" he said questioningly. Mrs. Marrison glanced at 
him sweetly. 

"What do you think of her, my dear?" she asked, her 
voice a shade more luscious than usual. Marrison looked 
closely at her. 

Why do you appeal to me, my love ?" he riposted suavely. 
'Surely you are a good judge of our sex?" 
1 think I may flatter myself that I was so on one occa- 
sion at least." 

Mrs. Tibbenham was charmed. She had always thought 
the Ray Marrisons one of the most devoted couples she 
had ever encountered, and when, at this point, she saw 
Marrison seize his wife's hand and gallantly impress a kiss 
upon it, she was delighted. 

"You have got a gallant husband, my dear," she said. 

Mrs. Ray Marrison smiled and pensively nodded her 
head, as she slipped the kissed hand behind her back. 
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"I am very fortunate," she murmured, rubbing her hand 
against her dress to obliterate the sense of the salutation. 
"But my gallant husband hasn't told us what he thinks of 
Nurse Benson/' 

"No more he has," cried Mrs. Tibbenham. "Come, Mr. 
Marrison," she continued, patting the seat beside her in 
invitation to him, "what do you think of her?" 

Mr. Ray Marrison swung his bag of clubs off his shoulder 
and letting it slide to the ground, seated himself with what 
he considered easy grace between the two ladies. 
'How do you mean," he questioned, "think of her?" 
Why," said Mrs. Tibbenham, with a certain air on her 
as if she were about to bridle, "your good lady and I were 
just agreeing together that she seemed a bit uppish like 
and authoritative ; a little above her station, so to speak." 

Ray Marrison had folded his arms and settled his chin 
more comfortably in his collar. There was an expression 
on his face as if his mind were toying with a pleasing sub- 
ject, project, or possibility. His wife watched him with a 
curl of her red lip and a most undutiful contempt in her 
eye. 

"Oh, I don't know," he drawled at last, "I don't think 
I should altogether say that. I confess that Nurse Benson 
— in my very superficial consideration of her" — (this was 
evidently put in as an after-thought) — "impressed me on 
the whole rather favourably." 

Mrs. Tibbenham was obviously disappointed. 

"Oh, if you say so " she began with a sniff and in so 

chilly a voice that Mrs. Ray Marrison hastily intervened. 

"Dear Mrs. Tibbenham," she said, putting her tasui otv 
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that lady's knee, "you don't know Cosmo as I do. He is 
too chivalrous to say a word against a woman, whatever 
he may think." 

She bent a warning glance upon her partner, but before 
he could speak, there came an interruption. 

The butler appeared through the French window and 
approaching his mistress, addressed her. 

"Beg pardon, ma'am," he said, "but Miss Chudd has 
called and wants to see you for a minute." 

Mrs. Tibbenham turned with a bored air to Mrs. Ray 
Marrison. 

"The Vicar's daughter," she explained, in the most 
refined of voices and with the air of one who is allowed 
no peace by importunate crowds. 

"Where is she?" she inquired of the butler, still with 
the same genteel languor upon her. 

"In the pink parlour, ma'am," the man replied. 

Mrs. Tibbenham rose and deposited her knitting. 

"I'll come," she said and turned to Mrs. Marrison. 

"You'll excuse me a minute, won't you ?" she apologised. 

Mrs. Marrison pressed her arm. 

"Of course, dear," she murmured, "you mustn't make 
strangers of us." 

"But don't ask us to spare you for too long," besought 
her husband. 

Mrs. Tibbenham waved her hand playfully to him as she 
followed the butler into the house. 

"Quite the gent," she thought to herself. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ray Marrison stood together till she had 
disappeared. Then they mutually and briskly parted. He 
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looked angrily at his wife's face. She disdainfully regarded 
his boots. 

"What have you got your knife into Nurse Benson for?" 
questioned the gentleman. "I've a kind of liking for the 
girl." 

The lady's contemptuous gaze travelled upwards from 
his feet and finally came to rest on one of his waistcoat 
buttons. 

"I know you have," she answered, apparently addressing 
herself to that object "You don't think I'm jealous, do 
you?" 

"What's the move, then?" Marrison questioned in a 
quieter tone. His wife removed her gaze from his person 
and directed it carefully past his head towards the horizon. 

"The silly soldier-boy," she said slowly. "He thinks 
he's in love with her." 

Marrison emitted a low, concerned whistle. 

'The devil he does!" he ejaculated. "How do you 
know?" 

Mrs. Marrison shrugged her shoulders and removed her 
gaze from its contemplation of the distant hills. 

"Oh, I don't know," she drawled. "Various things. 
The way he looked at her this morning when she took him 
for his drive." 

Mr. Marrison burst into sudden and excited profanity. 

"Damn the girl," he spluttered, "and damn you, if it 
comes to that, wasting all this precious time." He ap- 
proached and pointing an indignant forefinger at her, 
dropped his voice. "Why, you ought to have haA ^ croa^fe 
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of compromising letters from him by this time which would 
have served to bleed old Tibb to a pretty figure." 

He placed his face, red with excitement, close to that 
of his wife. She reflected, as she had often done before, 
that he looked his worst at such moments and in such 
juxtaposition. She answered in her slowest and laziest 
voice because she knew it would annoy him. 

"I didn't think there was any hurry. I didn't think the 
nurse would interfere." 

"Think I" her husband vociferated. "You've got no busi- 
ness to think. Your business is to do as you are told, and 
I told you to entangle the young fool." 

Mrs. Ray Marrison was thoughtful for a moment. 

"He's a nice boy," she said slowly. Her husband laughed 
disagreeably and threw himself back into his seat. 

"He'd be a damned sight nicer," he said emphatically, 
"if he'd written you a letter or two which I should find — 
quite by accident, of course — in your desk, and make old 
Tibb pay through the nose for, to prevent a scandal." 

Mrs. Marrison straightened her shoulders and sat up. 
Some train of thought in her mind seemed to have stiffened 
into resolution. 

"It's not too late yet," she said briskly. Her husband 
assumed an injured expression. 

"I hope not, indeed," he said. "We're pretty short of 
money, I can tell you. And we'll have to get Nurse 
Benson out of the place, and I'm the man to do it." 

His wife regarded him with raised brows. 

"And how is that going to be done ?" she inquired. 
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Ray Marrison gave a little self-satisfied smile and a cer- 
tain fatuous air was visble upon him. 

"Leave that to me," he advised. His wife, waiting for 
further enlightenment, suddenly saw his expression change 
to one of manly frankness and bonhomie, and, turning to 
discover the cause, saw her host and hostess approaching 
from the drawing-room. Mrs. Tibbenham was fanning 
herself with an air of graceful exhaustion, while her hus- 
band followed in the rear. 

Mrs. Ray Marrison never felt thoroughly at ease in the 
company of Mr. Tibbenham. She "got on," as she called 
it to herself, better with her hostess than her host, though 
this was not for lack of effort on her part. Somehow her 
most honied speeches did not succeed with him as they 
should have done. He had a habit of looking her straight 
in the face while she was making them, and the straight- 
ness and sincerity of his gaze would make them sound cheap 
and false to her, as indeed they were. Now to Mrs. 
Tibbenham she could make the most outrageously flattering 
speeches and deliberately say things in the worst possible 
taste and be sure of their getting a good reception. Mrs. 
Tibbenham, pretentious and snobbish '.erself, was uncon- 
sciously tolerant of these qualities in others, and Mrs. 
Ray Marrison, who was a clever woman, quickly realised 
this fact and pandered to the less admirable elements in 
the character of her hostess. 

It was different with Mr. Tibbenham. The old man, who 
had worked his way up from the humblest of beginnings 
as a suburban chemist's assistant to his present position, 
was not ashamed of the fact and would xeiet \o \X * toitat 
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times a day, in spite of his wife's sour looks. He had 
managed to preserve through the various vicissitudes of 
a fairly long life an almost childish candour and directness 
of outlook that showed up all humbug and pretentiousness 
in their true colours and strangely took the wind out of 
the wings of some of the Ray Marrisons* most effective 
flights. And the paradox of the matter was that though 
they knew it, he did not. He was the least censorious, the 
least suspicious of men. He saw something good in most 
people, and his ambition was to "get happy faces round 
him." He was his wife's most devoted admirer. Even if 
he thought that sometimes her notions were a little "high," 
he qualified the criticism by his conviction that there was 
no position in the world so "high" but that she would fill 
it admirably. And so he followed her — his usual position 
in life — through the French windows into the open. 
The Ray Marrisons were ready for him. 



CHAPTER II 

"Upon the unsteady footing of a spear—* 

r "W" TELL, Mrs. Tibbenham, dear," cried the lady, 
\\/ "has Miss Chudd gone?" 

* * Mrs. Tibbenham nodded wearily. 

"Yes, thank goodness," she said, "she's a 
:e, kind, worrying woman. I've promised to step round 

the Vicarage, worse luck, to *ave" — Mrs. Tibbenham 
used and looked defiantly round her, while she coi- 
ned the elusive aspirate — "have a talk with the Vicar 
out the Mayor's offer to get up a garden party for our 
arity." 

"That's sweet of the Mayor," gushed Mrs. Marrison, but 
rs. Tibbenham seemed to think otherwise. 
"Well," she said, "from what I can make out he's to 
id the garden and we've to give the fete." 
Mrs. Tibbenham had a rooted antipathy to being ex- 
ited when it was done so crudely that she became 
rare of the fact Mrs. Marrison turned from her to Mr. 
bbenham. 

"And you," she said, looking at him with her large dark 
es full of reproach, "you have deserted us since lunch." 
It was an axiom with her to make love — in various 
grees — to every man she met, old or young, plain or 

tractive, rich and even poor. One never kacw v*ta& \\. 
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might come in useful, she reflected. Many were the expres- 
sive glances from her really fine eyes that she had turned on 
old Tibbenham, which he had received as if he did not 
know what to do with them. It is true that her real busi- 
ness and inclination lay in the direction of the son of the 
house, but for the moment he was not there, and a glance 
cost nothing. 

Old Tibbenham looked mildly at her. 

"I've been round the Home Farm," he explained, "one 
of the pigs isn't quite himself — off his feed — very dis- 
heartening when there's such a shortage of bacon." He 
turned to his wife. 

"Well, my dear," he asked, with a note of solicitude in 
his voice, "what's the latest news of Marmaduke?" 

Mrs. Tibbenham sniffed. 

"We haven't 'ad — had — any later news. I wanted to 
see him before I go round to that worrying Vicarage. I 
should have thought he'd have been out here getting the 
good of the afternoon sun; but I suppose my lady is in 
one of her fantigues and won't let him come." 

Mr. Tibbenham gazed at his wife in puzzled consterna- 
tion. She paced up and down the terrace, at every turn 
making her train swish angrily upon the tiles. Mr. Tibben- 
ham knew the symptoms and reflected ruefully that she 
was, in figurative language, getting her steam up. After 
waiting in vain for her to speak, he ventured a question. 

"Who's 'my lady' ?" he asked timidly. 

Mr. Tibbenham stopped for a moment in her pacings. 

"Nurse Benson," she answered tartly. Mrs. Marrison 
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smiled insinuatingly at her host, in marked distinction to 
his wife's acerbity. 

"Yes, Mr. Tibbenham," she said, "we were talking just 
now and we want to know what you say ?" 

Mr. Tibbenham was frankly puzzled. 

"Say? About what?" he questioned. Mrs. Tibbenham 
gave an exclamation of impatience. 

"About Nurse Benson, of course. What do you say?" 

Mr. Tibbenham was fast getting flustered under his wife's 
imperious eye. 

"Anything you wish me to say, my dear, as usual," he 
quavered. But this accommodating announcement was far 
from satisfying his audience. 

Dear Mr. Tibbenham," Mrs. Marrison continued slowly, 
we were just wondering whether Nurse Benson " 

Mrs. Tibbenham was tapping the ground with her foot, 
and at this point she could wait no longer, but interrupted 
her more leisurely spoken friend. 

"Wondering," she cried, "whether she doesn't ride the 
high horse too much — whether she isn't too big for her 
boots, as you might say." And she looked at her husband 
with an expression at once questioning and insistent. For 
once he stood it manfully. 

"Oh, well, I don't know," he answered carefully. "I 
don't think I should say that. I don't think I should call 
her exactly bossy. Of course she has a bit of a way with 
her, but we must remember she is in charge of the case, 
you know." 

"Of course," agreed Mrs. Marrison, "Captain Tibben- 
ham's health is the really important consideration" 
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"And anyway," added Mrs. Tibbenham, with an air of 
consoling herself, "it won't be for long now." 

"The boy's getting on fine," said old Tibbenham, his 
eyes glistening. "You should see him punish his victuals. 
What he wants now is fresh faces about him." Here the 
little man's hospitable heart smote him and he hastened 
to pat Mrs. Marrison on the arm. "No offence, Mrs. Mar- 
rison, no offence. What I mean is that I'm glad his old 
pal is coming down to see him." 

Mrs. Marrison frowned for one moment, and then looked 
at him with a questioning smile. 

"His old pal ?" she echoed politely. 

"Yes," said Mr. Tibbenham, "didn't I tell you Mr. Brooke 
Stanway " 

There was information to be imparted here that Mrs. 
Tibbenham could not resist. 

"Lord Dormanton's son," she interposed, with a heavy 
emphasis on the name, "a great friend of our Marmaduke's. 
It's wonderful how he gets on with the smart set," and she 
gave a little sigh of satisfaction. 

Mrs. Marrison was rapidly turning over in her mind the 
news just imparted by her hosts and reflecting how it might 
affect herself, and incidentally her husband. 

The result of her cogitations crystallised into words. 

"Is he well off?" she asked carelessly. 

Mrs. Tibbenham made haste to answer, for the subject 
was one after her own heart. 

"Lord bless you, yes," she affirmed. "One of the best 
matches in London, they say." 
Mrs. Marrison duly docketed this fact in her memory 
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and then directed her gaze towards her husband. He had 
been an interested listener up to this point, and now he 
became an active participator in the conversation. 

"Brooke Stanway, Brooke Stanway," he said reflectively, 
"isn't that the chap the papers say is going to marry Lady 
Gillian Dunsmore?" 

Mrs. Tibbenham nodded emphatically, as one to whom 
no secret of the aristocracy is denied. 

"The very identical/' she declared. Marrison followed 
up his recollections. 

"And Lady Gillian is the niece of your friend Lord 
Messiger ?" 

Again Mrs. Tibbenham nodded and smiled. Really the 
words "Your friend Lord Messiger" sounded very well. 

Mr. Tibbenham unconsciously upset these pleasant re- 
flections. 

"Bless your heart/' he exclaimed with his honest laugh, 
"Lord Messiger's no friend of ours." 

Mrs. Tibbenham could have slapped him joyfully. Of 
all unnecessary, aggravating, silly remarks, this was the 
worst. For a minute she could hardly speak for vexation. 

"Well," she said finally, "we were good enough friends 
to accept Nurse Benson on his lordship's recommendation." 

Mrs. Marrison hastened to agree. 

"Of course, of course," she said, "and Nurse Benson 
will probably know all about Lady Gillian and Mr. Stanway 
— we can ask her if it's true." 

Marrison's eyes were directed towards the house. In 
the dimness of the drawing-room he saw the gleam of a 
white apron and cap. 
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"Well," he said, "here she is if you want to ask her." 

As he spoke the woman they had been discussing stepped 
on to the terrace. She walked briskly, with the easy con- 
fidence of one who is doing a familiar work, and knows 
that she is doing it well; and there was a business-like 
expression on her face that grew even more so as she met 
Mr. Marrison's admiring gaze. Finchett, Captain Tibben- ] szl 
ham's personal servant, followed her, carrying a rug, a f 20 
book, some newspapers, cigarettes and a box of matches. 
Before she turned to give her follower instructions the 
woman paused to counter Mrs. Marrison's unadmiring gaze. 

Ever since the woman in blue and white had crossed the 
threshold of Shields Court she had been called upon 
to counter, and had very composedly countered, Mrs. Mar- 
rison's unadmiring gaze. She had made its acquaintance 
in the hall on the moment of her arrival; it had grown fa- 
miliar to her many times a day for the already many days 
that she had spent in the ancient dwelling of the Wyn- 
chards. Every time that she came, as it were, into colli- 
sion with its scarcely concealed hostility she felt as people 
are stated sometimes to feel in the brevity of a hurried 
dream, the sensation of an experienced period of existence 
lived through again with absolute accuracy of detail but 
at lightning speed. 

She saw herself driving from Berkeley Square with 
Brooke Stanway; Smeeton standing on the sidewalk, 
the happy mean between distinction and obsequiousness, 
in the clear afternoon sunlight. She saw herself, as it 
were, shoving Brooke Stanway out of the taxi, and saying 
good-bye to him, as soon as they were comfortably out 
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of sight of Lord Messiger's mansion. She saw herself 
thereafter speeding to her club, and there divesting herself 
of her town gear, and induing the blue and white apparel 
which was to transform her from Gillian Dunsmore into 
Nurse Benson. She saw herself driving to Paddington, 
finding a place in a fairly crowded train, and trying to col- 
lect her tumultuous thoughts as she was swiftly whirled 
into the pleasant places of the river land. She saw herself 
arriving at Maidenhead; entering the carriage sent to 
meet her ; driving along roads of a region already familiar 
to her in pre-war days of festivities in the great riverain 
houses; coming to a halt before the stately entrance to 
Shields Court. She saw herself standing in the great hall 
and being vaguely aware of the advance of her host and 
hostess and very distinctly aware of the admiring gaze 
of Mr. Ray Marrison and the unadmiring gaze of Mrs. Ray 
Marrison. This was what she always seemed to see when- 
ever she came across either one of this amiable pair ever 
since she had become an inmate of Shields Court, to the 
sudden exclusion of whatever else had happened since. 



CHAPTER III 

"Ugly and venomous- 



GILLIAN was not in the habit of mincing matters 
to herself and she decided, within five minutes of 
meeting them, that she detested the Marrisons. 
Her instinct told her that the feeling was heartily 
reciprocated on the part of the lady of that name. With 
regard to the gentleman it was otherwise, but Gillian had 
no doubts about being able to deal with him, if ever the 
occasion arose. In her estimation he was a worm and his 
wife was a snake and she considered that they were very 
suitably mated. This did not prevent her from treating 
them with the calm politeness that their position at Shields 
Court, and hers, demanded. 

"Ah, Nurse," cooed Mrs. Marrison, as Gillian joined 
them. 

"Well, Nurse," uttered Mr. Marrison, with his best 
charm of manner. 

"Good afternoon, Nurse," said old Tibbenham, with his 
pleasant smile. Gillian approached him, ignoring the Mar- 
risonian chorus. 

"Good afternoon," she answered, glad to find him there. 

She liked the old man and she knew that the old man 

liked her; there was a little secret understanding between 

in 
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them which embodied itself in small exchanged smiles and 
friendly looks. 

Mrs. Marrison spoke again. 

"How is the dear Captain ?" she questioned; "not tired, 
I hope?" 

Mrs. Tibbenham struck in. 

"Not feeling faint?" she asked impressively. 

Mr. Tibbenham burst into a cackle of laughter. 

"I don't think he can be feeling faint," he chortled, 
"if he tackled the lunch I saw go up to him." 

Gillian smiled at him. 

"Captain Tibbenham,". she said, "is going on veiy well, 
I am glad to say." 

Mrs. Marrison clasped her hands and looked upward. 

"That is so satisfactory," she said mournfully, as if 
she had expected to hear a very different report. Marrison 
hastened to support his wife. 

"Deuced good hearing — what," he murmured. 

Mrs. Tibbenham sat down with a heavy sigh. She was 
not good on her feet, as she often explained to people. 

"I want dear Duke," she said, "to be feeling strong, 
with this friend of his coming to see him." 

Gillian was busy arranpng various things on the table 
for Captain Tibbenham's use. At this she stopped and 
looked up. 

"I didn't know," she said in a surprised voice, "that 
Captain Tibbenham was expecting a friend." 

She addressed herself to Mrs. Tibbenham, but her look 
was directed to the old man. 
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"Oh lord, yes/' he answered, "he's expecting Mr. Brooke 
Stanway." 

"Lord Dormanton's son," his wife added in the fat voice 
she reserved for announcements of this description. 

For a moment Gillian was silent with astonishment and 
horror. 

"Brooke Stanway I" she said at last, in a tone which 
made one of the persons present look at her with increased 
attention, "Brooke Stanway I" She had recovered her- 
self by now and Mr. Tibbenham further eased matters for 
her by filling in an awkward moment of whose awkward- 
ness he was entirely unaware. 

"A very pleasant fellow, I believe," he said. 

Gillian was busy collecting her thoughts. So Brooke 
Stanway was coming down. Here, indeed, was a stagger- 
ing situation. What was she to do? Should she feign sud- 
den indisposition, hie to the cover of her room and try to 
lie low there for the term of Brooke Stanway's visit? Or 
should she quit Shields Court secretly and at once? 
Or should she remain and face the music, trusting to find 
the opportunity to prevent Brooke Stanway from giving 
the show away. This was much the most amusing alterna- 
tive and the most agreeable to her, for she did not wish 
to leave Shields Court. But also she did not wish her 
identity to be revealed just yet. She decided to remain. 

Arrived at this conclusion Gillian felt more comfortable. 
But Mrs. Marrison's black eyes had not for one moment 
left her face. The announcement of Brooke Stanway's 
arrival had seemed to her to disturb the pretty Nurse's 
nerves in a curious fashion, and she was determined to see 
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whether she could learn anything useful by a few well- 
placed questions. 

"Oh, by the way, Nurse/* she began, "you can tell us, 
since you have been in service at Lord Messiger's " 

"We don't call it 'service/" Gillian's cool voice inter- 
rupted. She was amused at the woman's petty insolence, 
but she did not intend to let it go unchecked. 

Mrs. Marrison laughed maliciously. 

"Oh, well/' she said with curled lip, "you must excuse 
my ignorance of professional technicalities. But since you 
have been — well, whatever you have been, with Lord Mes- 
siger — perhaps you can tell us something." 

Gillian looked at her with level gaze. 

"What is that?" she asked politely. 

Mrs. Ray Marrison thought a moment how to put her 
question, and then did so, watching Gillian closely the 
while. 

"Is Lady Gillian Dunsmore engaged to be married to 
Mr. Brooke Stanway?" 

Her vigilance was rewarded by seeing a momentary but 
unmistakable frown on the Nurse's smooth forehead. The 
answer came quickly and with what she considered unnec- 
essary vehemence. 

"Certainly not." 

Mrs. Tibbenham looked puzzled and unconvinced. 

"But," she said, with the air of one who is adducing 
very important evidence, "it distinctly said so in the Sunday 
Trumpet." 

Gillian's face relaxed into a smile. 
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I'm afraid/ 1 she said, with a roguish look at her em- 
ployer, "that the Trumpet was a little out of tune." 

But Mrs. Marrison had by no means finished with the 
topic. 

"I suppose," she began again, "you've seen a great deal 
of Lady Gillian?" 

Gillian twisted her face into a little grimace. 

"I fancy," she said demurely, "I've seen more of her 
than most people." 

"And you feel sure the report is incorrect?" 

"Quite sure." 

Mrs. Marrison was for the moment baffled. She scented 
a mystery somewhere and she hoped that the mystery would 
turn out to be one discreditable to Nurse Benson. But the 
girl's polite manner seemed to interpose a wall between 
them, a wall over which Mrs. Marrison found it impossible 
to look, however much she stood on tip-toe. 

But if one member of the firm of Ray Marrison failed 
or faltered, was there not another to take the place? Mr. 
Marrison now came to the front. 

"Well," he said, "will you give us an idea of what Lady 
Gillian is like? We read so much about her in the society 
papers." 

Gillian looked at him scornfully. 

"Which know so much about society, don't they?" she 
asked. 

Marrison was not to be discouraged. 

"Would you call her pretty?" he questioned persever- 
ingly* 

Gillian shrugged he* shoulders. 
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'Tm no judge." 

"And is she so extraordinarily clever?" Mrs. Marrison 
asked, once more taking her share in the catechism. 
Gillian looked thoughtfully at her shoe. 
'No," she said slowly, "I shouldn't say so myself." 
Then why," again questioned Mrs. Ray Marrison, "is 
she considered to be so remarkable?" 
Gillian raised her eyes to the lady's face. 
"Is she considered to be remarkable? I hadn't noticed 
it" 

Mrs. Marrison gave a short laugh. She thought she had 
got an idea which might lead to something, and was far 
from displeased at the result of the conversation. 

"Oh," she said, nodding her head knowingly, "it's plain, 
Nurse, that you don't look at Lady Gillian through rose- 
coloured spectacles. I suppose you would congratulate 
Mr. Stanway on not being engaged to her." 
Gillian's self-love was wounded. 

"No, indeed," she exclaimed, "I shouldnw go as far 
as that." 

Mrs. Marrison stopped to consider this remark. It 
did not fit in with the theory she had formed and it was 
not what she was expecting as answer. While she cogitated 
Mrs. Tibbenham rose and began to move to the house. 

"It's time for me to be going to the Vicarage," she re- 
marked. "I must go and put on my 'at — hat." 

Mrs. Marrison rose to her feet and followed her hostess. 

"I'll come in with you, dear," she said. "I want to get 

that book which I promised to read to your son this after- 



noon." 
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The two ladies trailed away together, and Marrison, tire- 
lessly gallant, attended them to the house. Then he turned 
to his host. 

"Well, Mr. Tibbenham," he remarked, "what about those 
nine holes before dinner ?" 

Mr. Tibbenham started. He had been lost in thought 
for the moment, the thought of how he could manage a 
few words alone with Nurse Benson. It did not seem as 
if there were much hope of that for the present, with one 
or other of the Marrisons always at his elbow, so like a 
sensible man he temporarily abandoned his project. 

"To tell the truth I'd forgotten all about it," he con- 
fessed. "Just wait a minute while I get my clubs." 

"The usual brown Bradbury on the game, I suppose?" 
questioned Marrison carelessly. "It seems a pity to halve 
it" 

Mr. Tibbenham nodded. 

"Right you are," he said, and trotted off into the house. 

Marrison looked quickly around him and then at Gillian. 
She had seated herself at the table and was busy filling 
in ner report 

He approached her softly. 

"My dear Miss Benson " he began. 

Gillian looked up with a start and, when she saw who it 
was, coldly averted her gaze. 

"What is it ?" she asked, continuing her task. 

"I hope I'm not disturbing you ?" said Marrison, slightly 
abashed. 

Gillian raised her eyebrows. 
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"Obviously you are disturbing me," she retorted; "but 
you're all in the day's work." 

Marrison was not used to such plain speaking. 

"Oh, well," he said huffily, "I only wanted to know 
what sort of chap this Brooke Stanway is." 

"He's all right. Why?" 

Marrison came closer and leaned over the table. 

"Perhaps," he said softly, "I was hoping that he was 
not too attractive." 

Gillian drew her chair back and closed her note-book with 
a snap. 

"No, certainly he is not too attractive," she said, in a 
loud, matter-of-fact voice in painful contrast to the in- 
sinuating tone of his last remark. "You needn't be alarmed 
for Mrs. Marrison." 

Marrison came round the table and put his hand on the 
back of her chair. 

"I have no fears of Mrs. Marrison's power of resist- 
ance," he said, in a still lower voice. "I was wondering 
how another lady might feel with regard to Brooke Stan- 
way." 

Gillian tilted back her chair and looked at him with 
amused contempt. 

"Do you mean me?" she questioned directly. Marrison 
was flustered by such plain dealing. 

"Well— er — yes," he stammered. Gillian was amused, 
but she was also a little angry at the man's amazing pre- 
sumption. 

"What the dev " she began, and then bn&V&y &axqg&. 
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her phrase to the more chastened form, "What on earth has 
that got to do with you?" 

Marrison came very close and looked ardently at her. 

"Oh, nothing/' he murmured, "only I was wishing I 
was an equally fascinating fellow/' 

"I wish/' said Gillian icily, "you were — for Mrs. Marri- 
son's sakel" 

Marrison drew back puzzled. He could not make out 
the nurse one little bit. It seemed to him almost as if 
she were repulsing him. And yet the idea was absurd! 
Here, he argued, was she on the one hand, pretty, it is true, 
but still a nurse, a dependent, and obviously poor, or else 
why did she work for a living? Here was he on the 
other hand, the cherished guest of her rich employer, 
handsome, fascinating, obviously interested in her and 
ready to make advances. Yet she seemed to be holding 
him off, one might almost say snubbing him. Doubtless 
some womanly wile to enhance her value in his eyes. He 
approached with renewed confidence. 

"I say, you know," he began with a smile, "don't be 
too hard on one. A man can't always control his feelings, 
you know." 

Gillian did not return his smile. 

"It is a man's first business to try," she said. 

Marrison came closer and spoke passionately, 

"You must have noticed," he said, "that I have a great 
admiration for you." 

Gillian nodded. 

"Oh, yes, I have noticed that." 

-Marrison was vastly relieved* The girl was coming 
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round and going to be sensible. It was not often, he told 
himself, that he failed with a woman. He was glad he 
had persevered in this case and borne with her little airs 
and graces, for this girl really was 1 

"That's all right," he said heartily. "I should like us to 
be very good friends." Here he came behind her chair 
and leaning over whispered in her ear, "And perhaps a 
trifle more." 

Gillian rose from her place and walked deliberately to 
a seat at a respectable distance from her companion. 

"I should like," she said emphatically, "nothing of the 
kind. Don't make an ass of yourself, Mr. Marrison." 

Marrison staggered under the shock of her words like 
a man over whom a shower-bath has been unexpectedly 
released. 

What?" he gasped incredulously. 
'And don't," continued Gillian, "waste any more of my 
time or your own." 

He was still so astonished at the turn the affair had 
taken, so different from what he had fondly pictured, that 
he could only stare at her aghast, with dropped jaw and 
rounded eyes. 

"Is that all you've got to say ?" he asked finally. 

Gillian was so keenly enjoying his discomfiture that she 
paused before answering. 

"That's all," she said cheerfully. 

Marrison broke into feverish activity. He turned quickly 
round and made a vast pretence of hunting for his golf- 
clubs. 

"Quite so," he mumbled, as he swung the ba& wx \as* 
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shoulder. "I shall stroll on to the golf club. You might 
tell Mr. Tibbenham that I've gone." 

His feelings were in the wildest turmoil, and it was more 
instinct than observation that took him safely up the little 
flight of steps that led from the terrace to the walk, and 
so round the house to the drive. To have had his advances 
refused with disdain and derision by a chit of a nurse! 
It was more than could be borne without some squaring 
of accounts. He, Cosmo Ray Marrison, an acknowledged 
lady-killer, one who had always described himself to others, 
with pardonable pride, as a debauchee! Well, there were, 
luckily, always ways of getting equal with a person in Nurse 
Benson's position, a dependent, and one, moreover, against 
whom the seeds of jealousy were already sprouting in the 
maternal bosom of Mrs. Tibbenham. One thing was clear 
in his mind, and that was that he now hated the nurse in 
equal proportion to the amount of his former liking for 
her, and he was not the man he took himself to be if he 
did not think out a way to punish her for her scornful re- 
jection of his regard, and that pretty promptly. 

The object of these reflections sat and watched with 
glee her wooer's somewhat humiliating exit. Then, with 
a little laugh of undiluted pleasure, she took her note- 
book from her pocket and fell to studying it. But once 
more she was interrupted. The sound of trotting footsteps 
from within the house caught her ear and she looked up 
to behold Mr. Tibbenham, trailing his bag of golf-clubs 
by the strap, emerge from the house. His eyes fell on her 
lonely figure. 

"Bless my soul!" he exclaimed; "where's Marrison?" 
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'He's gone to the club," said Gillian, with a sweet smile. 
1 didn't know he was in such a hurry," grumbled the 
old man, coming slowly down towards her. 

"Neither did he, at first," returned Gillian, with a smile 
even sweeter than before. Something in the expression of 
her face caught the old man's attention. 

"What d'ye mean?" he question, and it seemed as if 
he just stopped himself from adding "you rogue" to his 
inquiry. 

"Oh, nothing," returned Gillian demurely. 

Mr. Tibbenham moved as if to go, paused a moment, 
looked carefully around him, and then returned. 

"By the way, Nurse," he said, "you won't be offended 
if I give you one little word of advice?" 

He put his head on one side and looked wistfully into 
her face. 

Gillian shook her head. 

"I am sure, Mr. Tibbenham," she said gently, "that you 
could never offend me." 

Mr. Tibbenham nodded, well pleased. 

"Well, my dear — it's just this," he began. "You don't 
mind me calling you 'my dear,' do you?" 

"Not a bit." 

"It's only a way of mine when I like people. And I do 
like you, you know," he said shyly. 

"Thank you," said Gillian gently. His words pleased her 
greatly; pleased her more than seemed actually reasonable. 

"You've been so good to the darling boy," Mr. Tibben- 
ham said gratefully, but Gillian waved this away. 

It's nice to have the chance of being good to aa E-x^\€a 
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soldier/' she said. Mr. Tibbenham nodded and rubbed 
his hands up and down upon his knees. 

"Of course, of course," he said, looking straight ahead 
of him with a slightly watery gaze. "Somehow, though, I 
think of him as my son first of all. Though he is an 
English soldier, God bless him." 

Gillian lowered her head. 

"Amen," she said softly. There was a little pause be- 
tween them while each was thinking what those words 
"my son" and "an English soldier" in juxtaposition had 
meant to the heart of the nation during the past three or 
four years. Pride, joy, hope, grief. 

Gillian spoke first. 

"You were going," she reminded him, "to give me some 
advice, Mr. Tibbenham." 

Her companion came out of his reverie with a start. 

"Was I?" he exclaimed. "Oh, yes, to be sure. Well, 
it's only this. You know what women are?" 

Gillian smiled. 

"I suppose I know something of the subject" 

"And you know what mothers are — at least you don't 
— but you will one day — that is — oh, well, dash it all— 
You can understand how a mother may feel about her 



son." 



Poor Mr. Tibbenham was so shocked at the form into 
which his question had fallen that he looked as uncom- 
fortable as he felt. Gillian hastened to put him at his ease. 

"Theoretically I can," she said, smiling. 

Thus encouraged Mr. Tibbenham resumed: 

"And you know, ladies will be ladies." 
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Gillian looked roguishly at him. 

"Not always," she suggested, but Mr. Tibbenham was 
too much in earnest to heed the interruption. 

"And, I suppose," he continued, "when my good lady 
sees the boy she has always coddled and cosseted being 
coddled and cosseted by another lady " 

The old man ceased, as if really at a loss to finish his 
sentence and define the contingencies of such a case as he 
had described. 

"I assure you," said Gillian, in a more reserved tone 
than she had hitherto used, "that I neither cosset nor 
coddle Captain Tibbenham. I treat him precisely as any 
other nurse of my standing would treat him." 

Mr. Tibbenham was quick to notice the change in her 
manner and eager to propitiate her. 

"No doubt, my dear, no doubt," he said in a cozy voice, 
"and I sincerely hope that if I were to be taken poorly 
I might have the advantage of your kind attentions." 
Here his brow grew wrinkled, and he paused for a moment 
as if troubled by some second thought "Though there 
again there might be the same little difficulty." 

Gillian nodded thoughtfully. 
Yes, Mr. Tibbenham, so there might" 
All I meant, my dear," continued the old man con- 
fidentially, "was that perhaps if you could just manage to 
humour Mrs. T/s little susceptibilities a bit, it would be to 
the benefit of all parties concerned, and very particularly 
and especially" — here he coughed a little — "of one party," 

Gillian looked at him for further enlightenment 

"What party is that, Mr. Tibbenham?" she inquired* 
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Mr. Tibbenham coughed again, and seemed to be the 
victim of quite a bad paroxysm. 

"Your 'umble servant, Nurse/' he said at last; "your 
humble servant." He edged closer to her and, looking 
into her face, found there the encouragement he needed. 

"Between you and me and the door handle," he said 
more confidentially than ever, "when things don't go quite 
to Mrs. TVs liking, she has her little way of taking it out 
on me, though generally speaking as well-disposed a wo- 
man as a man could wish to listen to." 

He cocked his head a little on one side and looked wist- 
fully at Gillian. He did not know if he had said enough, 
did not know whether it might have been better to say 
nothing at all, but Gillian's look of ready comprehension 
reassured him. 

"I quite understand," she said gravely. Mr. Tibbenham 
took her hand and patted it. 

"That's very nice and kind of you, my dear. And I 
quite understand why my dear boy is so grateful for your 
care and patience " 

A voice broke in on the thread of his sentence, a voice 
raised to utter a small but aggressive cough. Mr. Tibben- 
ham, with Gillian's hand still clasped in his own, turned 
quickly round and found himself facing his wife. 

Mrs. Tibbenham, hatted and gloved, ready for her visit 
to the Vicarage, had come out of the house, and the first 
thing that had met her gaze was the sight of her husband 
and Nurse Benson seated in close conversation and hand in 
hand. The look with which she met her husband's might 
have frozen the blood of a pirate. 
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Mr. Tibbenham, always a mild man, was at his mildest 
under the imperious domination of his wife. 

"Ah, my dear," he said in a propitiatory voice, the while 
he furtively disembarrassed himself of Gillian's hand, "I — 
didn't know you were there." 
Mrs. Tibbenham looked stonily at him. 
"So I suppose," she said in a voice which tallied with 
her expression. 

"I was just," said her husband, floundering hopelessly 
for ease of speech, "in a manner of speaking, so to say — 
asking for the latest bulletins of the dear boy." 

Mrs. Tibbenham gave him one withering look, under 
which the little man positively trembled, and then turned 
and pointed up the walk past the house. 

"If you had waited a few minutes," she said, "you 
could have got them from the dear boy himself." 

The noise of wheels scrunching on gravel could be heard 
as she spoke, and the next moment a young man seated 
in an invalid chair and wheeled by a man-servant came 
into view round the angle of the house. 



CHAPTER IV 

"And he had been some time in chevachi< 

THE young man was dark, and tall, and slender and 
well-knit, and he seemed to be queerly out of 
place in an invalid chair at a time when men 
denied themselves thought beyond the day and its 
evil. But the youth had earned the right to that invalid 
chair, as those that now welcomed him knew, by an especial 
proof of that courage which is the commonplace of its kind. 
Captain Marmaduke Tibbenham did not resemble either of 
his parents, although he had inherited the good nature of 
the one and the determination of the other. He seemed of 
finer composition, as if the issue of a better breed and a 
rarer strain. There may have been something in the past 
history of the Tibbenham family, some slip of better- 
blooded male condescension or female surrender, to explain 
physiologically this curious sport. Of course, training 
counted for much — so Gillian had assured herself in con- 
sidering the question. If you take a healthy boy of healthy 
parentage and train him to the best standard, he is likely to 
justify your pains. However this might be, the fact re- 
mained that Marmaduke Tibbenham was a fine man and a 
fine soldier, and therefore a fine gentleman. 
"Well, people," he called cheerily, "here we are again." 
He directed one quick little look towards Gillian who 
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had risen, and was coming slowly towards him. Then he 
turned to his parents. Mr. and Mrs. Tibbenham, all in- 
ternecine troubles forgotten, hovered lovingly round the 
chair which held their only child. 

"Come now/' said his father, patting his shoulder and 
looking anxiously at him, "I hope you made a good lunch?" 

Mrs. Tibbenham peered into his face, noting with a pang 
how thin that face was. 

"Duke, dear," she said solicitously, "I hope you don't 
feel done up ?" 

Nurse Benson's quiet tones broke in on these inquiries. 

"Captain Tibbenham made an excellent luncheon/' she 
said, as she placed a rug over the young man's knees, "and 
if he had felt done up, I shouldn't have let him come down." 

Mrs. Tibbenham looked at the nurse resentfully. There 
was nothing in the speech to which she could take excep- 
tion, and yet this young woman had the faculty of making 
her feel that she had made a fool of herself. She tried 
desperately to think of some crushing and appropriate re* 
tort, but nothing came to her mind. 

"Oh, indeed/' she said finally, with a prodigious sniff. 

Gillian smiled, ever so slightly. 

Captain Tibbenham relieved the tension, unconscious of 
its existence. 

"Where are you both off to ?" he asked his parents. 

Mrs. Tibbenham's eyes became soft again as she looked 
at her son. 

"I was just popping round to the Vicarage/ 9 she said, 
"about the garden-fete." 
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"And I," said Mr. Tibbenham, "am going to have nine 
holes with Ray Marrison before dinner." 

Captain Tibbenham looked at his father with his charm- 
ing smile. 

"Does the usual quid," he inquired banteringly, "become 
a half quid for a half round?" 

"No," said the old man slowly, "I don't think it does. 
Marrison said it seemed a pity to split the stake." 

Captain Tibbenham's smile broadened into a laugh. 

"Well," he said, "I mustn't keep you from your game, 
Dad, nor you from the Vicarage, Mother." 

Mrs. Tibbenham hung fondly over him. 

"The Vicarage might do as well to-morrow," she said 
Her husband joined her. 

"And shall I send word to Marrison that I can't play this 
afternoon ?" he suggested. 

"We'll stop and keep you company," Mrs. Tibbenham 
continued, beginning to unbutton her gloves. 

Captain Tibbenham gave one swift look at Nurse Ben- 
son's profile as she stood, a little apart, with her gaze on 
the distant river, and his brow grew wrinkled with anxiety. 

"If you don't both go," he said quickly, "you'll upset 
me — I mean it — I mustn't be excited — must I, Nurse?" 

He turned to Gillian as he spoke, his dark eyes kindling 
as they rested on her face. She came forward at the sound 
of his voice, and busied herself with the arrangement of 
the things on the table. 

"No," she said quietly, "you oughtn't to be excited" 
Captain Tibbenham looked at his parents. 

"There you are," he said triumphantly, and then, with 
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an idea of clinching the matter, added: "I really want a 
spell of quiet, you know, to steady me before dear old Stan- 
way comes." 

The ruse, if ruse it were, succeeded perfectly. Mr. Tib- 
benham seized his clubs. 

"Of course, my dear boy," he agreed, "of course; we'll 
go." His gaze rested on Gillian. "By the way," he added 
somewhat inconsequently, "Nurse says Mr. Stanway is not 
engaged to Lady Gillian Dunsmore." 

Captain Tibbenham looked surprised. 

"I never heard he was," he declared. "Dear old 
Brookie's not a marrying man." 

"Well, but," Mrs. Tibbenham interjected, "I saw it in 
the papers." 

Captain Tibbenham reached up his hand and chucked 
his mother's chin. 

"Ah," he commented teasingly, "then it must be true." 

Mrs. Tibbenham looked fondly at him. 

"You are a bad boy," she said unconvincingly. "Well, 
dear, don't be lonely." 

Captain Tibbenham felt for his cigarette-case. 

"I shan't," he said with conviction. 

Mr. Tibbenham had reached the terrace and was taking 
another look at his son before he went. 

"We shan't be long," he called to him. 

The young man sat up and looked at his parents in turn 
with a most earnest air. 

"Please don't hurry back," he said emphatically; "I'm 
quite all right, I assure you." 

To his relief he saw his parents move off in their several^ 
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directions : his mother towards the house, his father down 
the walk. 

"Nurse Benson will take good care of you/ 9 the old man 
said as he disappeared. 

Mrs. Tibbenham was displeased. She felt that this last 
remark was entirely uncalled for. 

"Of course/' she said to her husband's disappearing 
back, "Nurse Benson will attend to her duties. Why 
shouldn't she ?" And with a slightly elevated nose she en- 
tered the house. 

Captain Tibbenham was at last alone with his nurse. 
He turned his head and looked at her, from the crown of 
her fair head to the heel of her little shoe. He knew that 
she was conscious of his scrutiny from the pink flush that 
crept into her face. There was a little silence which Gil- 
lian broke. 

"Time for your new tonic," she said in her most pro- 
fessional voice. "I'll go and fetch it." 

"My other tonic," the young man murmured whimsically 
to himself. Then he put out a hand to stop her. "I say," 
he suggested, "won't it wait a bit?" 

Gillian gave a little shrug. 

"Well, it can wait a bit," she said; "but you'll have to 
take it sooner or later." 

"Let's make it later," he said coaxingly. Gillian took 
a length of roller-bandage from her pocket and, seating 
herself at the other side of the table, began to roll it 
Captain Tibbenham watched her busy fingers for a minute 
and then looked at her face. She seemed to be lost in 
thought 
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"Nurse," he began hesitatingly, "I want to talk to you 
about something." 

Gillian raised her eyes. 

"You didn't tell me/' she began, ignoring his speech, 
"that you expected a friend to-day." 

The young man accepted this repulse good-naturedly. 

"I didn't know for certain," he exclaimed, " 'till I got his 
wire half an hour ago, while you were having your tea." 

Gillian shook her head and looked reprovingly at him. 

"You haven't asked my permission to see friends, you 
know." 

Her companion leaned quickly across the table and looked 
ardently into her face. 

"I assure you, Nurse," he said, "I don't want to see any 
one, so long as " 

He broke off and examined her face for something he 
hoped to find there. Presently he drew back with a half 
sigh. There was a pause. 

'Well ?" inquired the girl gently. 

( So long as you think it isn't good for me," he said a 
little lamely. "But Stairway's such an old pal that I am 
sure the pater and mater would be glad to have him here, 
even if he were not allowed to put his nose inside my room." 

"You're very fond of Mr. Stanway?" Gillian inquired. 

The young man grew enthusiastic. 

"I should think I was !" he exclaimed ; "he's just as good 
a chap as they make, and they're making a lot of good 
chaps now," he added reflectively. 

Gillian's eyes rested on him. 

"Indeed they are," she said 
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"But, of course," resumed the young man, "you've met 
him and can judge for yourself." 

Gillian could not refrain from laughing. 

"I saw him once or twice," she said, "when I was nursing 
Lord Messiger." 

There was something in her tone that made Captain 
Tibbenham look at her curiously. 

"It's funny he never mentioned that Lady Gillian what's- 
her-name to me," he said slowly, with his eyes fixed on her 
face. "Is he engaged to her?" 

He asked the question carelessly, but he listened for the 
answer with an attention that was far from carelessness. 

"No, I'm sure he isn't," said Gillian with emphasis, her 
mind going back to her last interview with Brookie on that 
morning — so long ago as it now seemed — in her uncle's 
room, when she and Stanway had finally repudiated each 
other from the matrimonial point of view. She spoke with 
such emphasis that Captain Tibbenham was surprised, and 
the germs of an uncomfortable idea in his mind began to 
sprout. What if Stanway and Nurse 

The expression on his face recalled her to herself. 

"I knew them both slightly," she said hurriedly, "and I 
can't imagine their ever coming together." 

Captain Tibbenham looked glum. 

"I suppose," he said gloomily, "you don't think she's 
quite good enough for Stanway?" 

This view did not recommend itself at all to Gillian's 
mind. 

"Not good enough!" she exclaimed indignantly. "She's 
quite good enough for Stanway. Why shouldn't she be?" 
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/ 
Somehow the answer seemed to please the young man. 

"Dear old Brookie is a ripper," he said with restored 
cheerfulness. 

Gillian did not feel she had acquitted herself very well. 
First she had shown that she knew more than was quite 
necessary for Nurse Benson to know about Lady Gillian 
and Brooke Stanway's matrimonial plans. Secondly she 
had shown indignation at a remark depreciative of Lady 
Gillian. The direction of the conversation made it more 
and more difficult to keep Nurse Benson and Lady Gillian 
Dunsmore from merging into one personality. It was time 
to change it. Therefore she spoke. 

"Very like," she said ; "suppose we let him rip." 

Captain Tibbenham agreed with enthusiasm. 

"Yes, let's!" he exclaimed, "we never seem to get a 
chance of a real chat." He turned in his chair so that he 
could see her better. "You never — I don't know why you 
should — but you never tell me anything about yourself." 

Gillian felt that this subject, too, might prove dangerous, 
so she dexterously avoided it. 

"That reproach comes very badly from you," she said. 
"You never tell me anything about yourself." 

The young man looked genuinely surprised. 

"There's nothing to tell," he said simply. Gillian shook 
her head at him. 

"Well," she suggested, "you might tell me what you've 
done and how you did it." 

"Did what?" 

"You're very maddening. How did you grt. >Jc\& N SL.Y 
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Her companion turned suddenly red and gave an ex- 
clamation of impatience. 

"Oh," he said, "if you want to hear anything about that 
rot, you can ask the pater and mater. They've got a re- 
port of the silly thing somewhere framed. There's some- 
thing I'd much rather talk about than that if I may." 

The brown eyes looked very pleadingly into the blue eyes, 
and Gillian suddenly found that her heart was beating 
more quickly than it had ever done before. But something 
prompted her to avoid an acknowledgement of his meaning. 
She jumped to her feet. 

"How's your pulse?" she said briskly, and, putting her 
fingers on his wrist, she made a show of consulting her 
watch. The next moment she felt her hand imprisoned 
in his. Gently she disengaged herself. 

"Don't forget," she said, struggling with a smile, "that 
it's your pulse, not mine." 

Captain Tibbenham looked aggrieved. 

"You're laughing at me," he said reproachfully. "I want 
to talk seriously." 

Gillian had now regained her self-possession. 

"All right," she said, again looking ostentatiously at her 
watch ; "you can talk seriously for five minutes." 

Captain Tibbenham peeped eagerly at the watch on his 
own wrist and drew himself up in his chair. 

"Five minutes," he exclaimed; "well, let's see what I 
can do. Nurse, do you believe in love at first sight?" 

Gillian looked at him for a moment and a tag of poem 
came into her mind that sounded like an answer to his 
question. 
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" 'Who ever loved,' " she quoted, " 'who loved not at first 
sight?"' 

1 

The young man knitted his brow for a moment He was 
no student of the poets. He did not know now if she were 
laughing at him and refusing to see how earnest he was, 
or whether her words were a genuine answer to his genuine 
question. 

I beg your pardon," he said at last in a puzzled voice. 
That was the answer an old poet gave long ago/' said 
the girl dreamily, "to your question. I don't say it is my 
answer." She gave herself a little shake. "I'm too modern 
and too busy to bother about nonsense.' 9 

The young man interrupted her. 

"Is love nonsense?" he cried vehemently. 

Gillian shrugged her shoulders. 

"Generally," she answered, "as far as I have been able 
to judge." 

"Perhaps," said her companion earnestly, "you haven't 
considered the matter as carefully as I have. I've been 
thinking quite a lot about it lately, and I tell you the con- 
clusion I've come to: that it's the most important thing In 
the world. People think such a lot about money and posi- 
tion and all that : that's nonsense if you like. It's the person 
one loves that matters." 

He spoke with such passion and sincerity that the girl 
was moved. She was inclined to agree with every word 
that he said, but she was aware that there were very few 
people in her set who would take the same view. She was 
aware that it is a difficult and not necessarily desirable 
thing to get away from one's own class. TVvete oxvs. fecA& 
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community of taste and opinion, factors more important in 
married life than romance is inclined to allow. And yet his 
voice rang in her ears insistently: "It is the person one 
loves that matters." 

"Is it ?" she asked thoughtfully, and more in question to 
herself than to him. His answer came back with vigour. 

"Of course it is. I'm surer of that than of anything 
else. My dear old mother is awfully keen on titles and 
all that rot. I was christened Marmaduke, so that she 
might call me Duke for short." Here he gave a little laugh, 
half affectionate, half derisive. "But I've no use for any 
of that It's just what a man — or a girl — is, that counts." 

Gillian smiled. She liked him for his manly champion- 
ship of the individual as apart from his class, but the situa- 
tion had its whimsical side, and it amused her. 

"You know," she said slyly, "I'm told that some of the 
people with titles are quite decent." 

Captain Tibbenham returned her smile, but he was not 
to be diverted from his purpose. 

"There are splendid people in every rank," he said ; "but 
my point is, that when you've found the one woman you 
care for, what the devil does it matter where she comes 
from? If you love her, you love her." 

He leaned forward suddenly, and before Gillian knew 
what he was going to do, he bad seized both her hands in 
his, and was looking earnestly into her face. 

"I say, Nurse," he began, but Gillian was seized with a 
sudden panic. She knew what it was on his lips to say, and 
she did not want him to say it — yet; she had not thought 
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what her answer would be — quite. She must have more 
time. 

Jumping to her feet, she wrenched her hands free from 
his, and retreated a few paces. 

"Time's up," she said, a little tremulously. 

Once more the little wrist-watch justified its existence. 



CHAPTER V 
"The curse has come upon me— M 

MRS. RAY MARRISON sat in her bedroom, 
thinking. She held a book in her right hand, and 
her forefinger was between its closed leaves as 
if to mark a place. There was a frown on her 
handsome face too vivid and personal to be attributed to 
any disagreement with her author, and she smote the carpet 
from time to time with an impatient sole. Something was 
worrying Mrs. Ray Marrison. 

Nearly a month ago she and her husband had arrived 
for a week's visit at Shields Court. The invitation had 
been issued originally by Mr. Tibbenham, who, meeting 
Cosmo Ray Marrison in the business office of a friend, had 
been much charmed with the skill with which that gentle- 
man had later won from him a game of billiards, and 
incidentally a five-pound note. The stay of a week had 
been lengthened periodically at the entreaty of Mrs. Tib- 
benham, who had taken a fancy to the female member of 
the firm of Ray Marrison. It was very pleasant to have 
an intelligent companion to talk and complain to ; one, more- 
over, who was always ready with sympathy and praise. 

Thus far, good. Mrs. Marrison had come to Shields 

Court for a week's stay, fully intending that the visit 

should be extended ior as \otvg ^ ^riod as it suited her: 
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this she had accomplished. She had come determined to 
become a favourite with Mrs. Tibbenham : this too she had 
accomplished, the while her worthy husband amused his 
host by playing endless games of billiards and golf with 
him. Sometimes even, but not often, allowing him to win. 

But there was a third task Mrs. Ray Marrison had set 
herself, and this one, at present, she saw no chance of 
accomplishing. She had fully determined to make Captain 
Tibbenham fall in love with her, for what she and her 
husband might get out of it. After she had met the young 
man in person, she was more determined than ever, more 
on account of what it might mean to her individually. 
Frankly, she had taken a fancy to him, and without look- 
ing too much ahead, she was pleased at the possible pros- 
pect of his reciprocating her fancy. 

She had begun wisely by a gentle sympathy and compre- 
hension. She had been unostentatiously attentive, bright, 
womanly, and at first she had not been disappointed by 
her progress. The young man was polite, unsuspicious, and 
perhaps a trifle bored by his convalescence. His mother's 
friend was pleasant, amusing, and pleasing to look at. 

Had he examined his sentiments — which it would never 
have occurred to him to do — he would probably have 
agreed that he would sooner have the company of Mrs. 
Ray Marrison than not: no very enthusiastic admission, 
but as strong a basis as many on which devastating love 
affairs have been built. 

Then Nurse Benson came on the scene. 

From that moment Mrs. Ray Marrison had felt that her 
barely-born influence was fading. For as long a time as 
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possible she had not acknowledged it, even to herself, but 
her words to her husband that afternoon had been the 
result of an uneasy self-cogitation which had shown her 
the situation with sudden clarity. Undoubtedly the nurse 
was in the way. She was always with the young man, 
looked after him, kept him amused and interested, and, 
worst of all, she was extremely pretty. 

Mrs. Ray Marrison's eyes took a swift flight to the mir- 
ror opposite to which she sat, and there examined her re- 
flected image, with that intimate searching look which a 
woman reserves for the purpose. She was not displeased 
with what she saw there, for luckily for herself she was 
a great admirer of her own type ; nevertheless, she had an 
uncomfortable feeling of self-distrust. The game she was 
playing was a familiar one to her, and one in which she 
remembered no failures. This may have been due to fact 
or defective memory. Yet all the same, she was worried. 

It was very simple for her husband to issue his orders 
that she was to enchain young Tibbenham, but if a man 
refuses to be enchained by even the most cunningly-dis- 
guised links, what is a woman to do? Not that Mrs, Marri- 
son had the remotest intention of abandoning the effort 
The book she held in her hand, in which her finger marked 
a place, was one of the pieces of artillery which she was 
bringing up for the new offensive. 

It was a volume of Swinburne. 

She had in the past found it a useful enough piece of 
ordnance. When she had rolled out, in her mellow, rich 
voice, the musical lines of the great love-poet, lines lush and 
ripe as a bursting fig, not always over-burdened with mean- 
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ing, but sense-stirring as erotic music, she had seen many a 
manly cheek flush, and many a manly eye roll in her direc- 
tion with increased enthusiasm in its beam. 

Captain Tibbenham was sensitive and sometimes a little 
dreamy. She determined to try him with Swinburne. Un- 
solicited, she had promised earlier in the day to read to him 
this afternoon, and now the time was come. 

She rose slowly, and, strolling to the window, leaned out 
and peeped round the angle of the house. From where she 
was she could just catch a glimpse of Captain Tibbenham in 
his wheel-chair, with Nurse Benson standing close beside 
him. The nurse seemed to be counting his pulse, but Mrs. 
Marrison could have declared that she saw the Captain's 
hand for a moment close over that of his companion. 

Mrs. Marrison drew in her head and walked briskly to 
the door. On the way she snatched up the silk scarf that 
she had been knitting, and with Swinburne under her arm, 
ran quickly downstairs. 

She crossed the drawing-room on tip-toe, and stood for 
a moment in the shadow of the curtains to watch the un- 
conscious couple on the terrace. There was something in 
the young man's expression as he looked at his nurse that 
brought Mrs. Marrison's eyebrows together in a dark frown, 
and made her catch her lip between her strong white teeth. 

It was evident th;-t she must waste no more time. Hum- 
ming a careless snatch of song, she stepped out on to the 
terrace. 

"I hope I haven't kept you waiting?" she said brightly 
to Captain Tibbenham, elaborately ignoring the nurse's 
presence. 
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Captain Tibbenham looked glumly at her. 

"Not at all," he said. 

Mrs. Marrison did not allow herself to be daunted. She 
took the book and waved it lightly at him. 

"I've brought my Swinburne," she said, "so we shall be 
sure to find something to please you." 

"Very kind of you," the young man answered absently. 
He was watching Gillian's movements as she adjusted 
everything on the table at his side. Now she made to go. 
"Don't go, Nurse," he said urgently. 

Gillian raised her brows. 

"There's nothing more for me to do at present." 

He looked round, seeking for an excuse to detain her. 

"But — but I might want something." 

"Oh, no, you won't want anything, because you've got 
everything. You've got your rug, you've got your ciga- 
rettes, you've got your matches, and, incidentally" — here her 
expression grew very innocent — "you've got Mrs. Ray Mar- 



rison." 



Gillian moved away with a childlike air. She seemed to 
be unaware that Mrs. Ray Marrison was regarding her with 
most unfriendly eyes, but whether she really was so is an- 
other matter. 

"But, look here," called out Captain Tibbenham desper* 
ately, "suppose I were suddenly to — to feel faint?" 

Gillian looked back and laughed. 

"I really don't think that's likely," she said, "though per- 
haps it is rather a hot afternoon for Swinburne," and she 
shot a glance at the book in Mrs. Marrison's hand. "How- 
ever, I shall be taking your temperature later on." 
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She disappeared, and Mrs. Marrison breathed a sigh of 
relief at her departure. She deposited her book on the 
table, took the scarf in her hands by its two ends, and 
shot an arch look at her companion. He, apparently sunk 
in melancholy, stared silently in front of him. Tip-toeing 
softly, she gained the back of his chair, and with one deft 
movement swung the scarf round his neck, detaining the 
ends of it in her fingers. The young man started as if he 
had been shot : more, probably, than when he had been shot. 

"Good lord, what's that?" he cried, looking nervously 
round. Mrs. Marrison laughed richly. 

"It's a little present that I've made for you!" she ex- 
plained. 

Captain Tibbenham glowered at the world over his scarf. 

"Very good of you," he said ungratefully. Mrs. Marri- 
son peeped from over his shoulder into his face. 

"The appropriate colours, you see," she said. 

Captain Tibbenham looked puzzled. 

"I'm afraid I don't see." 

Mrs. Marrison gazed reproachfully at him. 

"The regimental colours," she suggested 

"I beg your pardon ?" 

"The regimental colours/' she repeated, a little impa- 
tiently, "red and yellow." 

The young man smiled slightly. 

"Oh, quite so," he said, "only " 

"Only what?" she asked, pouting at him. 

"Oh, it doesn't matter a scrap," he said politely, "but 
the regimental colours aren't red and yellow. But that's 
of no consequence." 
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Mrs. Marrison was staggered. She had counted on mak- 
ing an impression with this tactful choice of colours. 

Captain Tibbenham noted her disappointment, and had a 
feeling of remorse at having mentioned the mistake. 

"Of course they ought to be red and yellow/' he asserted 
gallantly. 

Mrs. Marrison brightened up at once. 

"Very well/' she said resourcefully, "we'll say they are 
the colours of my regiment, and that you are my first re- 
cruit." 

"By all means/' said the young man with caution. 

The lady grew suddenly amazingly lively. 

"And now, my dear Captain of Dolly Marrison's Own," 
she cried, "shall I read some poetry to you ?" 

Captain Tibbenham eyed the book she held with some 
suspicion. 

"Thanks," he said, without any undue exhibition of de- 
light. Mrs. Marrison sank into a chair at his side, and set- 
tled herself in an effective pose, which allowed him, if he 
were so minded, to observe how undeniably long and black 
were her eyelashes. 

"Passionate poetry," she murmured, "don't you love pas- 
sionate poetry?" 

"I suppose so," he answered dully. Suddenly she widened 
her dark eyes at him. 

"We need it in these days of stress and tension," she half 
whispered. "Out yonder in those stricken fields, I am sure 
that you and your comrades have heard the great voices 
of the love-poets of the world calling to you, calling ! call- 
ing!" 
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She paused, half intoxicated by the sound of her own 
voice. Her companion, who had seemed to be pursuing a 
line of thought of his own, suddenly broke in. 

"There was a Padre in our party," he said, "who wrote 
some clinking good cockney songs. Did you ever hear this 
one? 
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Said Eliza to the Kaiser, 

You'd better mind your eye, sir.'" 

He recited the words with zest, but a cold voice at his 
elbow pulled him up short 

"That's not at all the kind of poetry I was thinking of ," 
declared Mrs. Marrison. She fluttered the leaves of her 
book, while she tried hard to bring back the tone of the 
interview to one more becoming to a recital of the poets. 

"Which shall we have?" she asked gently. But Captain 
Tibbenham had again sunk into silent melancholy. 

"I leave it to you," he said. Mrs. Marrison would have 
liked to hit him, but instead she smiled more bewilderingly 
than ever. 

"I suppose," she said, with a maliciousness she could not 
quite control, "that I ought really to ask Nurse's opinion as 
to which of them is most suited to your state of health." 

Her companion sat up in his chair and reached briskly 
for his hand-bell. 

"A jolly good idea," he cried delightedly. "Let's send for 
her." 

Mrs. Marrison wrested the bell from his hand just in 
time. 

"My dear boy!" she laughed, allowing her hand to rest 
on his for a moment, "of course I was only joking." 
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She paused a moment, and then pique, and the sense that 
she was playing a losing game, made her unwise. 

"Nurse is a little " she said suggestively, "just a little 

—don't you think ?" 

She put her head on one side and smiled brilliantly at 
the young man, but he met her gaze blankly. 

"Think what?" he asked, in a non-committal voice. 

"That Nurse is just a little" — she persisted — "a tiny bit 
dominating?" 

"I hadn't noticed it" 

Mrs. Marrison had a very decided feeling that she had 
got on to the wrong tack, and she hastened to get off it as 
best she might. 

"Of course/' she said, "she is so kind, so competent " 

She paused, and the young man took up the conversatioa 

"Of course she is," he said with emphasis. 

Mrs. Marrison shrugged her shoulders. 

"So competent," she went on, "that it is not for us poor 
outsiders to interfere." 

"No, it isn't," her companion said, and this time his tone 
was frankly hostile. 

Mrs. Marrison knew quite well that she had lost ground 
with him through her veiled attack on Nurse Benson, and 
she was furious with herself for letting temper get the bet- 
ter of discretion. She longed to retrieve her mistake, and 
at the same time to advance her cause. Suddenly an idea 
came to her. 

"I can't help wondering about your friend, Mr. Brooke 
Stanway," she said slowly. Captain Tibbenham looked at 
her. 
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"Why?" he inquired politely. 

Mrs. Marrison saw that under his impersonal manner 
there was a vague hint of uneasiness. 

"Well," she said, "the way she took it upon herself to 
resent his suggested engagement struck me as not a little 
peculiar." 

Captain Tibbenham was unable to conceal the fact that he 
found this topic interesting. 

"In what way?" he inquired eagerly. Mrs. Marrison 
smiled a little suggestive smile. 

"Well, Nurse seemed so irritable about the engagement. 
. . . Don't you think it's quite possible . . ." 

She paused, and the young man waited impatiently for 
her to finish her sentence. 

"What is quite possible?" he asked savagely. 

Mrs. Mctrrison looked surprised. 

"Why," she said innocently, "that she and Mr. Stanway 
might understand each other." 

The young man turned away and seemed to be studying 
the pattern of his rug. 

"I don't follow you," he mumbled Mrs. Marrison grew 
more sprightly. 

"Well," she said, with a laugh, "I'm told that people do 
sometimes fall in love with nurses." 

Her companion for a moment turned his face, and looked 
resentfully at her. 

"Why shouldn't they?" he demanded loudly, and then 
once more his face was hidden, and she was free to guess 
its expression by studying the back of his head. Mrs. Mar- 
rison shrugged her shoulders daintily. 
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"I'm sure I don't know, if they feel that way/' she 
drawled. "But don't you think it seems somehow rather ab- 
surd?" 

"Can't say I see it." 

Mrs. Marrison yawned softly, but elaborately. 

"It's a matter of taste, after all," she said, and once more 
she took up her book. She was not satisfied with the result 
of her talk. By all the signs, it looked very much as if Cap- 
tain Tibbenham had fallen seriously in love with his nurse. 
Mrs. Marrison was too clever to think that she could hope 
to supplant her if this were actually so. The girl had the 
advantage of her in years, in propinquity, and — this Mrs. 
Marrison acknowledged with a gulp — in appearance. At 
any rate, it was obvious that Captain Tibbenham thought so. 
In her suggestions as to possible relations between the nurse 
and Brooke Stanway, Mrs. Marrison had laboured, not so 
much to implant the goad of jealousy in Captain Tibben- 
ham's heart, as to suggest something discreditable to the 
girl. She could not be sure that her words had done this, and 
once more it was borne in upon her that the only hope for 
the successful issue of her plans was to get rid of Nurse 
Benson as quickly as possible. She was a rapid thinker and 
scheming was habitual to her; therefore, it had not taken 
her a half-minute to consider all this. 

Now she opened her book. 

"Shall I begin ?" she suggested. 

Captain Tibbenham nodded. 

"Yes," he said, as politely as he could manage, "we might 
as well have a go at it." 
His speech was not very gjradous, and it angered Mrs. 
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Marrison, but she did not intend to let her temper get the 
better of her again, and so, smiling sweetly, she began : 

"For a day and a night Love sang to us, played to us, 
Folded us round from the dark and the light, 
And our hearts were fulfilled of the music he made with us, 
Made with our hearts and our lips while he stayed with us, 
Stayed in bird-passage his pinions from flight 
For a day and a night." 

The day was hot, Captain Tibbenham was a little tired, 
and the lady's voice had a soft and restful tone. It is to be 
feared that without being actually asleep, he was well on 
the way to that condition, when something brought him 
suddenly and briskly to his senses. 

Mrs. Marrison's last words were still heavy on the air — 
no other sound had been heard — when suddenly a clear, 
young voice spoke at his elbow. "I've brought your tonic," 
it said, and Captain Tibbenham looked up into the face of 
his nurse. There was a tightening of the lips and a twinkle 
in the eyes of that face which made it apparent that the 
nurse was struggling, not altogether successfully, with a 
smile. Chance alone could not have made her arrival, bear- 
ing the medicine, so disagreeably apt and chilling to a reader 
of poetry, and Mrs. Marrison glared at her furiously, con- 
vinced that she had chosen her moment with malicious pre- 
cision. The young man was frankly delighted. 

"That's capital !" he cried. "I was just beginning to feel I 
wanted something." 

He tossed off the contents of the glass, but it was more 
unpleasing than he had expected, and he looked up at his 
nurse with a puckered face. 

"By George, that's nasty," he protested. She smiled sym- 
pathetically. 
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"Is it?" 

"And you haven't brought mc any sugar to take after- 
wards/' he complained, searching vainly on the table for a 
stray lump. Nurse Benson looked at Mrs. Marrison, whose 
rigid profile was presented to her. 

"I thought/' she said demurely, "that Mrs. Marrison and 
Swinburne would supply the sugar." 

She turned a quizzical eye upon her patient, but the sight 
of the scarf round his neck changed the current of her 
thoughts. 

"Hullo !" she exclaimed. "What's the meaning of this ?' 
and, seizing the two ends of the scarf, she unwound it from 
his throat. "That won't do, you know," she added reprov- 
ingly. Mrs. Marrison turned with a movement that was sus- 
piciously like a stamp of the foot. 

"That's the scarf I knitted for Captain Tibbenham," she 
explained with laboured calmness; "musn't he wear it?" 

Gillian shook her head. 

"Certainly not," she said ; "I don't want his throat to get 
sensitive." 

Mrs. Marrison's black eyes stared ferociously into the 
nurse's tranquil blue eyes. Somehow, the elder woman felt 
that she was no match for this self-possessed girl, who used 
her professional position so remorselessly, and contrived to 
be always in the right. 

"When may he wear it?" she inquired weakly. 

The nurse looked meditative. 

"This is June," she said. "Somewhere about the middle 
of November it might possibly come in useful." 

Mrs. Marrison looked w\\dVy «x \i\& scarf , which had cost 
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her so much hated labour, with which she had meant to lead 
Captain Tibbenham captive, and which she now saw hang- 
ing neatly folded over her rival's arm. 

"That's something to look forward to," she muttered vi- 
ciously. 

Gillian nodded, and taking up the medicine-glass, turned 
to go. Captain Tibbenham put out a detaining hand. 

"Don't go, Nurse," he pleaded, "I'm not at all sure about 
my temperature." 

Gillian smiled at him. 

"I am," she said. 

The young man looked at Mrs. Marrison, as she sat with 
frowning forehead, and impatient foot beating the ground, 
where her Swinburne lay fallen face downward and un- 
heeded. His eyes travelled back to Gillian, and they held a 
look of appeal that she found it hard to resist. 

She lingered on a little, wondering if she could not find 
something to do that would give her a legitimate reason 
for remaining. But even as she cogitated, some one came 
from the house and approached Captain Tibbenham. 

"Mr. Brooke Stanway," said the butler, "has just arrived, 
sir." 

The young man gave a shout of joy and turned a beaming 
face upon the man. 

"The dear old bean!" he exclaimed to the astonished 
servant. "Bring him here." 

He turned in his chair towards Gillian, filled with eager- 
ness to share his pleasure with her, but to his surprise he 
saw that she was moving quickly away in the direction of 
the garden. 
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"Don't go, Nurse/' he urged, "wait and have a word with 
old Brooke." 

But Nurse was not to be persuaded, and seemed indeed, 
if anything, to hasten her steps as she watched the butler's 
departure in search of the newly arrived visitor. 

"Later on will do," she said a little breathlessly. "I'm too 
busy now," and she disappeared round the corner with a 
step so hurried that it looked as if it might at any moment 
have broken into a run. 

Captain Tibbenham was a little perplexed at this con- 
duct, but he was not the only spectator of Nurse Benson's 
exit. Mrs. Marrison had greedily watched the girl's face 
from the moment that the butler had announced Brooke 
Stanway's arrival, had noticed on it an expression of dis- 
may and had seen with pleasure that she was nervous and 
desirous of avoiding an immediate meeting with the new 
comer. All this only served to heighten her suspicion that 
there might be something between the nurse and Brooke 
Stanway, and hastily piecing two and two together she ar- 
rived at a triumphantly wrong conclusion. 

The occasion was too good a one to let slip. 

"Odd I" she remarked, as if half to herself. 

Her companion looked up. 

"What is odd?" he inquired. 

Mrs. Marrison was only too delighted to enlighten him- 

"Nurse didn't seem very anxious to meet Mr. Stanway/' 
she observed. 

The young man was angrily aware that she had put into 
words the very thought that had been passing through his 
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own mind. The innuendo stung him, and moreover he was 
sick of the woman and her endless hints. 

"Perhaps/ 1 he said pointedly, "she thought Brooke and I 
would like to be alone for a bit." 

Mrs. Marrison rose, but before she could speak Brooke 
Stanway stepped from the drawing-room on to the terrace 
and advanced quickly to his friend. 

"Dear old man !" he cried, as he clasped Captain Tibben- 
ham's hand and pressed it warmly. 

He was ineloquent, as is the custom of Englishmen in 
moments of emotion, but his looks spoke better than his 
words, and the two men shook hands as if they would never 
have done. 

"It is good to see you," said Captain Tibbenham. "I 
didn't expect you so soon." 

"No," replied Stanway, fishing for his eyeglass so that 
he might the better see his friend. "I caught an earlier train 
by mistake." 

Having captured the fugitive he fixed it into his eye, and 
became aware of the feminine presence that lingered in the 
near distance. 

Mrs. Marrison, who missed no opportunities, was already 
favouring him with friendly glances from her fine eyes, 
glances that it would be hardly exaggeration to call smiles. 
Stanway gazed, and Captain Tibbenham, following the di- 
rection of his eyes, suddenly remembered his manners. 

"Let me present you to Mrs. Ray Marrison," he said. 

Stanway bowed, and the lady swam forward with ex- 
tended hand. 

"Delighted P 
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"Charmed!" 

"Lovely weather," ventured Stanway, in an original man- 
ner. 

The lady received the remark with enthusiasm. 

"Quite too lovely," she said, with a brilliant smile and a 
great show as if the matter had not struck her in that light 
before. She looked archly at the two men and then shook 
a playful finger at them. 

"Now," she exclaimed, "I'm sure you two old friends 
have a lot to say to each other, so I'll run away and leave 
you to yourselves." 

"It's very nice of you," murmured Captain Tibbenham, 
feeling vaguely remorseful. 

"Shame to drive you away," added Stanway, once more 
in pursuit of his glass, which had fallen from him under 
the brilliance of the lady's smiles. She, her belongings all 
gathered together, moved from them towards the house. 

"Oh, we shall all meet again later," she called over her 
shoulder, and with one more flashing look in the direction 
of Stanway she disappeared in a swirl of vivid draperies. 



CHAPTER VI 

"The little love-god M 

STANWAY stared after her for a moment Then he 
turned to his friend : 
"Who's the lively lady ?" he inquired. 
"Oh she's the wife of a chap called Ray Marrison 
whom the pater picked up in the city/' explained Captain 
Tibbenham. "They've been here on a visit for the last few 
weeks." 

Stan way nodded and dismissed the subject 

"How's the knee ?" he asked, seating himself. 

"Getting on fine." 

'Does it give you any pain?" 

Captain Tibbenham shook his head. 

"Not a bit," he said with emphasis. "I believe I could 
walk on it to-morrow." Some other thought seemed to act 
as a check on this declaration, and he added, "Not but what 
I shall need a nurse for many weeks to come." 

Stanway shook his head and looked at his friend with 
nielancholy admiration. 

"Ah! I see how it is," he said. "Making nothing of it 

^hen it's still pretty bad. You're a fine chap, old Tibby." 

He heaved a prodigious sigh. "Well, we can't all be V.C/s, 

w orse luck. Now if I've got a headache the whole house 

hears about it" 

157 
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He chuckled a little, but his friend did not join in his 
hilarity. 

"Ah!" he said, dreamily, "you ought to have a nurse." 

Stanway stared at him in astonishment. 

"A nurse !" he ejaculated. 

His surprised tone seemed to recall his companion from 
the contemplative mood into which he had fallen. 

"When you are ill, I mean/' he explained hurriedly, turn- 
ing pretty red under his friend's inquiring gaze. He looked 
thoughtfully at Stanway for a moment, and then seemed to 
come to some decision. 

"Brooke," he said slowly, "women are wonderful, you 
know. The way they look after you and help you — it's — 
it's great : I say, old chap, when Lord Messiger was ill, you 
saw Nurse Benson sometimes, didn't you ?" 

Stanway nodded carelessly. 

"Yes, now and then." 

His companion looked keenly at him for a moment, as 
if he were trying to read his expression. Stanway returned 
his glance mildly. 

"She's — she's my nurse now," the young man continued, 
almost shyly. "Did you know that ?" 

Stanway was busy flicking a little dust from his beautiful 
shoes, and did not see the almost painful attention with 
which his friend was regarding him. 

"Yes," he said, between the flaps of his bandanna, "I 
heard she was coming to you." 

Captain Tibbenham sat up in his chair. 

"How did you know ?" he asked suspiciously. 
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"Oh, Gillian told me. I thought you were very lucky 
to get her." 

The young man sank back in his seat and a look of longing 
came over his face. 

"Yes, I know I am," he said, "I think I am, I hope I am." 

Stanway felt puzzled. It was as if he were trying to take 
part in a conversation the half of which he either could not 
hear or could not understand. 

"What?" he asked, his face screwed into lines of be- 
wilderment. 

Captain Tibbenham regarded him steadily and then 
seemed to make up his mind. 

"Brooke," he said in a low voice, "she means everything 
to me, everything in all the world." 

Stanway's jaw dropped a little and he stared at his friend. 

"Who does ?" he asked. The answer came swiftly. 

"She does." 

Stanway surveyed the landscape wildly, as if seeking for 
help, and finding none there, he addressed his gaze to the 
heavens. Finally he brought it to earth again and faced his 
friend. 

"I say, old man," he said, "I must have got muddled. I 
thought you were talking about Nurse Benson." 

His companion looked at him with a frown. 

"So I was," he said shortly. 

For a moment Stanway was struck mute. 

"But you said," he stammered, "that she was everything 
in all the world to you." 

Once more the answer came decisively. 

"So she is." 
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"What do you mean?" shouted Stanway, his astonish- 
ment and consternation so plainly visible that Captain Tib- 
benham felt it was time to make a declaration that would 
prevent his friend saying anything about Nurse Benson 
which he might afterwards regret. 

"I mean," he answered steadily, "to marry her if shell 
have me. Why shouldn't I ?" 

Before Stanway's mental vision rose a picture of Nurse 
Benson as he had last seen her. It was at the time of 
Lord Messiger's illness, and his lordship, always a fractious 
patient, had been at his worst upon that day. The nurse, 
for once flushed and perspiring, her grey hair rather untidy 
under its cap, had been refusing to allow the beefsteak 
which her patient had ordered for himself to enter the room, 
let alone to approach the august lips. The tussle of wills 
had ended in a triumph for the nurse, but it had left its 
mark in the unwonted agitation of her expression, which 
was far from embellishing a face already sufficiently plain. 
And now Tibby, Captain Tibbenham, V.C., who could marry 
practically any woman on earth that he chose, was announc- 
ing his intention of marrying Nurse Benson, and hinting 
that he loved her passionately. The thought was monstrous, 
horrible, and the project was one that he must prevent at 
all hazards. 

"Why shouldn't you?" he said vehemently. "Why 
shouldn't you marry Nurse Benson ? Because the idea is 
damned ridiculous. You can't marry Nurse Benson. I won't 
hear of it." 

His companion regarded him with sparkling eyes. 

"What right have you to interfere?" he demanded an- 
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grily. His tone was so hostile that it struck Stanway to the 
heart. Not for the world would he quarrel with his friend, 
and he saw that any more objections on his part would in- 
evitably end in a rupture. 

"None at all, of course," he answered sorrowfully, "if you 
take it in that way. I was only speaking as an old friend of 
yours." 

Captain Tibbenham gave an angry laugh. 

"And of hers," he said, with so much significance that 
Stanway realised that some hidden meaning lay in the re- 
mark, though he could not for the life of him guess what it 
was. 

"I've met her, of course," he said wonderingly. "I 
suppose you might call us friends, more or less." 

Tibbenham caught him up sharply. 

"Yes," he said, "that's what I want to know. Was it less 
than friendship— or more ?" 

Stanway was getting a little nettled. If it had not been 
so obvious that Marmaduke was in deadly earnest he would 
have suspected that some elaborate practical joke was being 
perpetrated on him. 

"I'll be hanged if I understand what you're driving at," he 
said gloomily. "I saw Nurse Benson perhaps half-a-dozen 
times while she was nursing old Messiger. She struck me 
as being a decent, quiet, sensible sort of person. She might 
be useful to stick a thermometer into your mouth and give 

you your dose at the right time, but " He broke off and 

looked pathetically at the other. "I say, it is Nurse Benson 
you're talking about?" 
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Captain Tibbenham regarded his friend as if he had taken 
leaves of his senses. 

"Of course it is," he said, with a note of exasperation in 
his voice. Stanway got up, peered at the other through his 
glass, and gave up the problem in despair. 

"Well, then, I'm damned if I understand you," he said 
hopelessly. "You must be mad." 

Captain Tibbenham returned his look with fury. 

"Mad!" he shouted; "what the devil do you mean?" 

Stanway opened his mouth feebly, and then shut it again. 
He remembered, with a rush, all that his friend had been 
through, the deed that won him his V.C., his wound. He 

certainly seemed all right, but you never knew He 

looked compassionately at his friend when, to his vast re- 
lief, he heard voices and saw an elderly lady, whom he 
guessed to be Mrs. Tibbenham, appear round the hedge and 
walk down the steps towards them. 

"Hush, old man," he said soothingly, "some one's coming. 

Captain Tibbenham regarded him with a fiery eye, but 
there was no time to say any more. Mrs. Tibbenham bore 
down upon them. 

"How's my dear Duke getting on?" she asked affection- 
ately. 

Marmaduke hastened to present his friend. 

"Mother, this is Brooke Stanway," he said. "Brooke, this 
is my mother." 

Stanway bowed, and Mrs. Tibbenham fussed hospitably 
towards him. 

"Ah, Mr. Stanway," she said, shaking hands, "I'm very 
glad to see you. I 'ope — hope you had a pleasant journey." 
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Stanway smiled down at her from his great height 

"Quite, thanks," he answered. 

Over her head he saw the approach of his host. Mrs. Tib- 
benham turned. 

"Here is my old man," she said, and was then seized with 
a sudden cough. "Here is Mr. Tibbenham," she amended, 
"glad to give you a welcome. My dear, here is Duke's 
friend, Mr. Stanway." 

Mr. Tibbenham plunged forward, with extended hand 
and beaming face. 

"Very pleased to see you, Mr. Stanway, at Shields Court," 
he said heartily, and Stanway felt that he meant it 

"Thanks very much," he answered. His host drew him 
slightly aside. 

"Do you golf at all ?" he asked eagerly. "We've a capital 
course here. I'd just started a nine hole round, when my 
friend lost his ball, and to save time he proposed that we 
should spin for the game." 

Stanway could not help smiling at the little man's sim- 
plicity. 

"You won, I hope," he said politely. Mr. Tibbenham 
shook his head. 

"No," he said, with a surprised lift of his grey brows, 
"as a matter of fact, he won. He's very good at games." 
His eye wandered to where his son sat, reading a paragraph 
in the newspaper that his mother had brought with her. 
Mr. Tibbenham's gaze rested lovingly on the pair. 

"How do you think the boy's looking?" he asked Stan- 
way in a low voice. 

"Splendid. 
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The little man seemed pleased. 

"He is splendid," he declared, "thanks to Nurse Benson." 

Stanway's face clouded. He put his hand on his host's 
sleeve and drew him aside out of all possible ear-shot of the 
other two. 

"Ah, Nurse Benson," he said in a whisper. "You might 
tell me, Mr. Tibbenham — has dear old Tibby been suffering 
from shell-shock by any chance?" 

Mr. Tibbenham looked his amazement. 

"Oh, no, oh dear no," he replied ; "only his knee-cap," and 
he tapped his own briskly. Stanway seemed unable to leave 
the topic. 

"Really," he asked again ; "been no trouble in the head at 
afl then?" 

Mr. Tibbenham seemed quite frightened. 

"Lord, no!" he ejaculated with fervour. 

Stanway saw that it would not do to continue his in- 
quiries, and nodded his head as if fully satisfied. 

"I see," he said ; "thanks very much. I only just wanted 
to know." 

The two men drifted towards their companions, but at 
this moment the sound of a gong being beaten was heard 
from the house. 



CHAPTER VII 
"O doth not a meeting—" 

OH, there's the bell," said Mr. Tibbenham, seizing 
his golf-bag and making for the house. "I'd no 
idea it was so late.' 9 
Stanway was following, but Captain Tibben- 
ham caught him by the sleeve : 

"Wait a minute, Brookie, old man," he murmured ; "you 
don't want an hour to make yourself pretty, and I've got 
something to say to you." 

Stanway sat down again, while Mrs. Tibbenham hovered 
fondly round her son. 

"Shall I send Finchett to wheel your chair, Duke?" she 
asked. 

Marmaduke shook his head. 

"No, thanks, Mother," he replied. "Nurse will see to all 
that." 

Mrs. Tibbenham nodded and went off to dress for dinner, 
secretly resolved to make a more than usually elaborate 
toilet in honour of Lord Dormanton's son. 

The two men left together were silent for a moment. 
Then Stanway spoke. 

"What 19 it, old man V 9 he asked. 

Captaijr Tibbenham looked thoughtfully at Um* 
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"I want/' said he, "to ask you something, if you don't 
mind." 

"Not a bit." 

"There's been a report in the papers that you were going 
to marry Lady Gillian Dunsmore. Is that true?" 

Stanway shook his head. 

"No, it certainly isn't," he said, half smiling, as he re- 
membered his compact with Gillian. "I've known Gillian 
since she was a kid — I've always liked her, and I think she's 
always liked me — but we're not going to marry each other. 
I don't think our old friendship would stand the strain." 

Captain Tibbenham was conscious of a distinct feeling of 
disappointment and depression. 

"Yes," he said gloomily, "I did hear the report wasn't 
true, and that's why I had it in my mind that there might 
be something between you and Nurse Benson." 

Stanway sprang to his feet. 

"Nurse Benson !" he cried. 

He felt utterly desperate. The way that infernal woman's 
name kept recurring would end, he reflected, by making him 
as mad as poor old Tibby. He must convince him once for 
all. He turned to his friend, who was regarding him with 
an odd little smile. 

"Yes," continued Captain Tibbenham, "I find it jolly diffi- 
cult to understand how any man could see her and knovir 
her, and not get keen on her. But if you tell me " 

Stanway stopped him. 

"Look here, Tibby," he said, coming close and speaking 
in a low, painstaking way as of one addressing a deaf child, 
"if Nurse Benson and I were alone together on a desert 
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island it would never occur to me" he paused for an 

instant and then went on — "to follow up the acquaintance. 
Is that good enough for you ?" 

Captain Tibbenham received this announcement with ob- 
vious doubt, but gradually his face cleared and an unmistak- 
able note of pleasure rang in his voice. 

"Of course it is," he said heartily. "Thanks, old chap. 
Perhaps it's just as well tastes differ." 

"Yes, it is," answered Stanway fervently. He turned 
away and blew a deep breath. Poor old Tibby, he re- 
flected mournfully; this was a thousand times worse than 
a broken knee-cap. He took out his cigarette-case and 
shook his head dolefully at it while he selected a cigarette. 
Tibby to marry Nurse Benson — well, well. ... 

"I think you ought to go in now, Captain Tibbenham." 

A voice said these words quite close to Stanway ; a voice 
he knew very well. He paused as if paralysed and the 
cigarette slid from his fingers. Half formed ideas jostled 
madly in his brain: a remembrance of his parting with 
Gillian, and her mysterious instructions, a faint dawning 
of comprehension of all that had seemed so amazing in 
his friend broke over his mind. He turned slowly. There, 
with his hands on the back of his friend's chair, stood a 
man-servant, ready to wheel him away, and behind the 
man-servant stood Gillian in her nurse's uniform, looking 
compellingly at Stanway, with one finger pressed warningly 
to her lips. 

Captain Tibbenham glanced round, as if seeking for a 
sight of her. "Do you think so, Nurse?" he said. "You 
know my friend, Mr. Stanway." 
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Gillian came forward. 

"Oh, yes, I know Mr. Stanway," she said pleasantly. 

Captain Tibbenham waved a hand towards Stanway. 

"Nurse Benson, old chap/' he said, trying to rouse his 
friend from the species of walking dream into which he 
appeared to have fallen. 

Stanway pulled himself together. 

"Good afternoon, Nurse," he gulped. 

Gillian could hardly prevent herself laughing. 

"Good afternoon, Mr. Stanway," she echoed. "Are you 
very well?" 

"Pretty well." 

He was so hopelessly confused that Gillian took a mis- 
chievous pleasure in adding to his embarrassment. 

"Have you had any news of Lady Gillian lately?" she 
asked. 

Stanway looked wildly at her. 

"Rather lately," he stammered. 

"Is she having a good time with the people she is staying 
with ?" went on Gillian, enjoying his confusion to the full. 
But Stanway was beginning to recover himself. He looked 
hard at Captain Tibbenham and then back to Gillian. 

"She seems to be having a wonderful time," he said with 
emphasis. 

Gillian became pink. 

"Ah, you're pleased at that, I'm sure," she said, avoiding 
his eye. 

"Oh, very pleased, of course." 

"You'll remember me very kindly to her when you see 

ktr again ?" 
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"Yes, Nurse, I will." 

Gillian felt that the game had gone on long enough. Stan- 
way, in his clumsy way, was beginning to put too marked 
an emphasis on the word "nurse," whenever he used it, for 
it to remain long unnoticed. She turned to her patient. 

"Now, Captain Tibbenham," she said, "I think it's time 
you were moving.'* 

He nodded cheerily. 

"Righto!" he said, and as Finchett began to wheel him 
away, he looked at Stanway. "You'll come up and smoke a 
pipe with me after dinner, won't you ?" 

Stanway walked by his chair a few steps. 

"Yes, old chap, of course I will," he answered absently. 
His one idea was to get a chance of seeing Gillian alone, 
and to his relief he observed that her movements were pur- 
posely slow in gathering up her patient's things to carry af- 
ter him. She was watching his chair as it slowly disap- 
peared, and as it was still in view, she began to inake con- 
versation. 

"Lord Messiger is still away, I suppose?" she said to 
Stanway, in a tone of polite inquiry. 

He answered in the like manner. 

"Yes, I think so." 

By now the chair and its occupant were out of sight. 
With one bound Stanway was at Gillian's side, and faced 
her with accusing mien. 

"Now, what the devil's the meaning of all this?" he 
demanded. 

Gillian burst into a peal of laughter. 
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"I should have thought," she gurgled, "that the mean- 
ing was so clear that you couldn't miss it" 

Stanway saw that it would be necessary to put his ques- 
tions more categorically. 

"How is it," he insisted, "that I find you here, masquer- 
ading as Nurse Benson ?" 

Gillian looked impudently up at him. 

"That's very simple," she said. "At the last moment 
Nurse Benson couldn't take over the job because her mother 
was crocking up. She was in a devil of a hurry and I 
promised to find some one to take her place." 

She paused and Stanway waited. 

"Yes Well?" he asked impatiently. 

"Well, I hope I was too patriotic to leave a V. G at a 
loose end while there was a V.A.D. in the offing. So I came 
along myself." 

Stanway looked searchingly at her as if he would have 
read her innermost thoughts. He by no means telt that 
he had done so, and somehow her explanations were lack- 
ing in convincing qualities. 

"But why," he queried, "come as Nurse Benson ?" 

Gillian heaved a sigh at his slowness. 

"Because," she explained, "the Tibbenhams were expect- 
ing Nurse Benson. They wanted a top-hole professional, 
though the case is as simple as A B C." Here she paused 
and looked sideways at Stanway. "Besides, Brookie dear," 
she added, "I thought I saw my way to pulling your leg 
and twisting it round in the socket. I told you I'd get 
to know Captain Tibbenham, whatever you might say or do, 
and I have got to know him, haven't I ?" 
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She minced about in front of Stanway with a highly 
exasperating air of triumph. He could cheerfully have 
shaken her. Presently she came close and looked up into 
his cloudy countenance coaxingly. 

"It's all right, you know/' she said. "Because, in spite of 
my shortcomings, he seems rather to have taken to me. ,, 

Stanway laughed in spite of himself. 

"You little devil !" he exclaimed, laying his hands on her 
shoulders and giving her a slight shake. "You don't seem 
to see that I'm staying here for a day or two and that it 
will be damned awkward." 

"What will?" 

"Well, we shan't be able to chat together." 

Gillian giggled. She was vastly diverted with the whole 
situation. It had been interesting enough hitherto, but it 
was vastly more so since the advent of Stanway had pro- 
vided her at once with an audience and an accomplice. It 
was only the more delightful that he figured in both capac- 
ities unwillingly. 

"No," she said teasingly, "as Nurse Benson you will have 
to treat me with distant respect, which will be very good 
for you." 

Stanway groaned. He had suddenly remembered his 
scene with Marmaduke, when the latter had confided to 
him his feelings for Nurse Benson. 

"He must have thought I'd been drinking/ 9 he said with 
conviction. 

Gillian looked inquiringly at him. 

"Why should he think that?" she asked. "Because your 
tie's all on one side ? We can soon put that ufcYvl " 
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She seized the bow in her fingers and gave it a violent 
twitch. 

Stanway felt half strangled and vainly tried to wrest him- 
self from her grasp. 

"Don't bother about it, Gillian/ 9 he besought "I shall be 
taking it off in a minute." 

Gillian refused to release him. It had always been her 
special privilege and pet pursuit to tease old Brookic, and 
he was delightfully teasable that afternoon. 

"That's no reason," she said soothingly, "why you 
shouldn't look decent as you go upstairs." 

She retied his tie with a most unnecessary precision, and 
was too occupied to observe that Mr. Ray Marrison, re- 
turning from the golf club for dinner, was on the steps and 
watching Stanway and herself curiously. 

"Hullo !" he said finally, by way of making his presence 
apparent. 

Stanway and Gillian started asunder with a quickness of 
movement that suggested embarrassment and guilt to the 
mind of Mr. Marrison. He came down the steps towards 
them with a jaunty air. 

"Who is this ?" muttered Stanway to Gillian. 

"A guest here," she answered in a low voice, "an awful 
bounder." 

Marrison approached his fellow-guest with the air of a 
fellowship in rakishness. 

"Is this Mr. Stanway ?" he inquired of the air, 

Stanway bowed. 

"That is my name," he said. 

Marrison cleared his throat and looked at Gillian. 
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"An old friend of Nurse's, I see," he said, with an in- 
describable suggestiveness of manner. He spoke to Stan- 
way, but Gillian knew that the remark was intended more 
especially for herself. She ignored him completely. 

"This is Mr. Ray Marrison," she said, addressing herself 
to Stanway with a calmness that secretly infuriated Marri- 
son. He turned effusively, however, to Stanway. 

"Delighted to meet you," he said. The two men shook 
hands and an awkward pause seemed threatening. 

"Well, I suppose the dressing-bell has gone," Marrison 
said. "Shall we get along?" 

He motioned to the house and Stanway had no choice but 
to follow. 

"I was just going," he answered. The two men strolled 
towards the house, Marrison all eyes to observe any secret 
signals between Stanway and the nurse, Stanway wondering 
when he would see Gillian alone again. He paused a mo- 
ment and looked back. She was tidying up the table and had 
Captain Tibbenham's rug hung over her arm. She looked 
so thoroughly professional that Stanway could not resist a 
parting jibe. 

"Good evening, Nurse," he said with a heavy emphasis 
on the last word. 

Gillian looked up. 

"Good evening, Mr. Stanway," she said quietly, and then 
observing that Mr. Marrison had disappeared, she slowly 
raised her left hand, applied its thumb to her nose, spread 
out the fingers and twiddled them at Stanway. Stanway 
fled 



CHAPTER VIII 

"Abstract and brief chronicle " 

DINNER that night was a jovial meal at Shields 
Court. Mrs. Tibbenham, gorgeous in satin and 
flashing in diamonds, was in the best of spirits. 
She was wild with delight to have as a guest under 
her roof a son of the Earl of Dormanton, and his presence 
a little put in the shade the Ray Marrisons' lesser light, 
though she remembered, in justice to them, their tales of 
their many titled friends and the aristocratic families with 
whom they seemed to be on the closest terms. 

Brooke Stanway, however, was the actual son of a real 
earl, and she was unremitting in her attentions to him, 
even favouring him with a long account of their own descent 
from a certain Robert D'Ibbenham, who "came over" at 
the Conquest, and finding things to his liking had stayed 
ever since, as represented in the persons of her husband's 
family. Stanway was amused, tried to look convinced, 
and would have been glad to make friends with Tibby's 
mother, whoever she was. 

Mr. Tibbenham contented himself by smiling benignly 
on every one, and giving frequent instructions for the pro- 
duction of some of the best wine of an excellent cellar. Mr. 
Cosmo Ray Marrison was far from backward in doing jus- 
tice to the precious liquids, and, as their mellowing influence 
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began to affect him, occasionally indulged in a meaning 
wink when Stanway looked in his direction, as of one 
who knew of and sympathised with Stanway's libertinism. 
Mrs. Marrison, who had been told by her husband of the 
compromising position in which* he had discovered Stanway 
and Nurse Benson, redoubled her attentions to the new 
visitor. She was dressed in black and looked very hand- 
some and arresting. Stanway was the fortunate man for 
whom she reserved her smiles and jests, with the result 
that he looked forward with feverish eagerness to being 
able to retreat to the shelter .of Marmaduke's room. He 
made his wish to have a talk with his friend the excuse to 
withdraw as soon after dinner as was feasible, and was 
conducted to his friend by Finchett, murmuring under his 
breath a devout word of thanks that at least Mrs. Marrison 
was married. He felt that she was a woman of terrible abil- 
ity : he knew himself to be weak : the instance in nature of 
the snake and the rabbit seemed to him an admirable paral- 
lel to what his situation might have been had he met Mrs. 
Marrison before Mr. Marrison had done so. 

Marmaduke was waiting for him in his own sitting-room, 
and there was no sign of Gillian. The two friends mutually 
avoided the subject of the nurse, and had a long talk about 
every other topic of mutual interest. When they finally 
separated Stanway thought he would be just in time to 
go downstairs and say good-night to the rest of the party. 
He found them, however, deep in a game of auction-bridge, 
and they all, especially Mr. Ray Marrison, received his pro- 
posed retirement with cries of dissent. Mrs. Tibbenham, 
apparently vexed by the fact that she had been losing the 
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whole evening, insisted on falling out of the game, and Stan- 
way took her place. 

He cut in with Mrs. Marrison, and being a sound player 
and holding good hands, he was astonished to see how things 
went against him. Mr. Marrison was amazingly lucky. He 
successfully made the most risky finesses, his small trumps 
seemed to have a faculty of always proving winners, he 
had an uncanny instinct as to how the cards lay. And dur- 
ing the next rubber, when Mr. Tibbenham and Stanway 
played together against the two Marrisons, he was more 
fortunate than ever. However, half a crown a hundred was 
child's play, as Mr. Marrison remarked when they rose from 
the table. The next evening, he observed, they must have 
some real play. 

The next two days of Stanway's visit passed tranquilly 
and pleasantly. Only one thing vexed him, and that was to 
find how little of Gillian he was able to see : he had an idea, 
moreover, that she avoided being alone with him. 

Mr. Marrison, closely as he watched them both, was un- 
able to find anything further in their relations to each other 
on which he might found a blackmailing scheme. His wife 
divided her attentions between Stanway and Captain Tib- 
benham, though of the latter she had begun to despair. She 
made no headway with him, never saw him alone, and real- 
ised more and more that Nurse Benson had succeeded where 
she had failed. 

Her position with her husband, moreover, was not alto- 
gether happy. He never omitted to ask her daily what the 
chances were of her managing to inveigle Captain Tibben- 
ham into some compromising situation with herself, episto- 
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lary or otherwise. She hated to acknowledge to him that 
she knew the plan was hopeless. It was an avowal of fail- 
ure, and in failure each was merciless to the other. The 
only chance to retrieve matters now was for her to devise 
a scheme whereby Nurse Benson could be forced to leave 
Shields Court, and Mrs. Marrison hoped she saw her way 
here fairly clearly. 

In Stanway she scented more promising material, but his 
visit was too short for her to do much, so she contented 
herself with treating him to her most fascinating wiles and 
referring vaguely to further possible meetings in the social 
world. 

Her husband warmly seconded her aspirations, and if a 
bosom friendship could be founded by the enthusiasm of one 
side only, such a friendship would have sprung into being 
between the Ray Marrisons and Brooke Stanway. The lat- 
ter, however, proved curiously reserved, a reserve that crys- 
tallised into a positive coyness after the game of auction- 
bridge that was played on the last evening of his visit. 

Whether Stanway formed any positive opinion or not 
as to the conduct of the game, he did not mention it to 
Marmaduke and contented himself by avoiding Mr. Ray 
Marrison as much as possible. The more he fled, however, 
the more Marrison pursued. It was almost a relief when 
the last morning of his visit arrived. He spent the whole 
morning with Captain Tibbenham, but after lunch, as he 
was sitting reading on the terrace, Marrison bore down 
upon him. His attempts to appear absorbed in his news- 
paper proved no bar to conversation. Mr. Marrison sank 
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into a seat near him, lit a cigar and produced a newspaper of 
his own. 

"Devilish queer, this war news," he opined. 

"Is it ?" Stanway grunted. Mr. Marrison shook his head 
shrewdly. 

"Yes," he repeated, "devilish queer. Of course we mustn't 
be pessimistic, but I don't like the look of things." 

"Don't you ?" said Stanway. 

"No, I'm damned if I do. Of course I'm only a civilian, 
to my regret, but if every one thought as I think, this war 
would be finished in a week/' 

"Would it r 

"Yes ; it's as clear to me as A B C. If I went to the War 
Office and had a heart-to-heart talk with the heads there, 
what do you think I should say ?" 

"I dunno," Stanway growled. Marrison spoke impres- 
sively. 

"I should just say — Look here, you people, can't you get 
Haig to see that this is all damned nonsense ?" 

"He might see that," acquiesced Stanway cautiously. 

His companion smote the table with the palm of his hand 
in an oratorical manner. 

"I should hope he would," he vociferated. "If the War 
Office would listen to me it would mean offensive all along 
the line." 

"Offensive is the word," agreed his companion, with a 
meaning look in his direction. 

For a little time silence fell upon them, and then Marrison 
spoke again. He was one of the maddening class of per- 
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sons who insist on reading to their companions tit-bits from 
the newspapers. 

"By George," he began, "I haven't much opinion of 
women, but I think they make the better men nowadays. 
Just listen to this paragraph about the nurses at the front" 

"I've read it," interposed Stanway impatiently. Marri- 
son was not deterred. 

"It's splendid!" he boomed, "the way they are facing 
death and other inconveniences. And some of them are 
devilish attractive all the time. Look at Nurse Benson." 

He watched slyly to see the effect of his words. 

Stanway was still hidden behind his newspaper, but his 
voice sounded more attentive. 

"What did you say?" he inquired. Marrison went on 
slowly. 

"Nurse Benson," he repeated. "She's quite pretty and 
really well-mannered and all that for her station in life." 

This time he was rewarded by a sight of his companion's 
face. Stanway lowered his paper and looked angrily at 
him. 

"Nurse Benson happens to be " he began, but the 

eagerness on the face of his tormentor recalled him to him- 
self. He finished rather lamely, " happens to be an old 

friend of mine." 

In his indignation he had been on the point of telling 
this objectionable creature who Nurse Benson really was, 
and his near escape had alarmed him so much that he re- 
solved, with a sigh, to pay more careful attention to the con- 
versation. He abandoned his paper and iac^d Ya& coifir 
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panion. That gentleman was regarding him with a banter- 
ing smile. 

"Oh, I know that, of course," he said, with a world of 
meaning in his voice, "and you're to be envied. But if I 
were Pa and Ma Tibbenham I should be a bit anxious about 
our gallant hero," and he jerked a thumb in the direction of 
Marmaduke's window. Stanway looked at him inquiringly. 

"Why?" he asked. 

Marrison closed an eye. 

"Why?" he repeated. "Well, he'll be a bit of a million- 
aire one of these days, and I should say that Nurse Benson 
knew how many beans make five." 

Stanway restrained his indignation to gratify his curi- 
osity. 

"Why do you think so ?" he questioned. Marrison wagged 
a knowing head. 

"Oh, I can see the makings of a jolly big flare-up in that 
direction one of these days. Why he might even be ass 
enough to marry her. What do you think of that ?" 

Stanway's hands involuntarily closed themselves into fists. 
He would have given a good deal for the privilege of punch- 
ing Mr. Marrison's head, but he reflected that it was his own 
fault for encouraging that admirable gentleman to speak by 
listening to him at all. He answered him coldly. 

"Captain Tibbenham and I," he said, "have been pals for 
years, and if he could persuade the lady you speak of to be 
his wife, he would be as lucky as even he deserves to be." 

Marrison blew a long whistle and looked at him in genu- 
ine astonishment 

"That's your view, is it?" he exclaimed. "Well, I fancy 
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Pa and Ma Tibbenham would see the matter in a different 
light. Eh, what?" 

Stanway rose slowly to his feet and, folding his paper 
into a neat square, stuffed it into his pocket He brought 
his eyeglass to bear on his companion in a long and stead- 
fast glare. 

"I think," he said, with finality in his tones, "that Captain 
Tibbenham is quite able to make up his mind for himself, 
and I don't see anything to be gained by our discussing the 
matter further." 

He turned and strolled away. Marrison felt both uncom- 
fortable and angry. He was afraid he had said too much, 
and he remembered, what for the moment he had managed 
to forget, that Stanway was undoubtedly interested in Nurse 
Benson. 

"All right," he called out to Stanway's back, "don't get 
huffy. I'm too fond of the dear old gang to wish for any 
unpleasantness, that's all." 

Stanway pretended not to hear him. 

"Damned cadf" he said to himself, as he widened the 
distance between them. Marrison was debating within him- 
self whether he should follow and soothe him, when Mr. 
Tibbenham emerged from the house. 



CHAPTER IX 

-How will this fadge ?" 

MR. TIBBENHAM, dressed in a cut-away coat, 
light trousers and grey top-hat, was struggling 
his way into a pair of lavender-coloured suede 
gloves. Mr. Marrison eyed all this splendour 
with surprise. 

"I'm very sorry, Marrison," said the little man, in answer 
to his look, "I shan't be able to play to-day. Just had a 
telephone call from his Worship the Mayor. He wants 
Mrs. T. and myself to go round at once about the open-air 
entertainment. It won't matter to you, you know. You 
can always get a game at the club." 

Mr. Marrison reflected ruefully that it did matter to him 
very much. It was not often one could get an opponent 
who played golf so badly, and who was so indifferent to the 
stake that Marrison always insisted should lie on every 
game, "to give it a taste," as he facetiously expressed it. 
The Mayor's message undoubtedly deprived him of his daily 
one-pound note, but he allowed none of these reflections to 
escape him. 

"Oh, of course," he answered urbanely, "that's all right" 

Mr. Tibbenham looked round, and observing Stanway on 
the steps, he trotted towards him. 

"I'm very sorry you're Iraraug us " he said, looking up 
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at his tall guest with genuine liking. "I'm afraid this busi- 
ness with his Worship will keep me too late to see you off 
by your train." 

Stanway turned on hearing his host's voice. 

"Don't trouble about that, please," he said. 

Mr. Tibbenham shook his head regretfully. 

"I'll tell you what I do trouble about," he said, "and 
that is that, with one thing and another, you have never 
seen the pigs. I wonder if we have time now. It wouldn't 
take us a minute just to hop round." 

He was so eager about the project and his heart was so 
obviously with his pigs that Stanway feigned an eagerness 
he was far from feeling. 

"Yes," he said, with enthusiasm. "Do let's have a look at 
the pigs." 

He looked at Marrison for a moment. "The other pigs," 
he muttered savagely to himself, and felt much better aft- 
erwards. 

Mr. Tibbenham was delighted at his show of interest. 
He slipped a hand within Stanway's arm, and by so doing 
gave himself almost the air of a small boy out for a walk 
with his father. 

At this moment there was a flutter of colour in the French 
windows and Mrs. Marrison, hatless, a parasol in one hand 
and a vast bouquet of roses in the other, emerged on to the 
terrace. She caught sight of Stanway and Mr. Tibbenham 
and flashed a smile in their direction. 

"Where are you gentlemen going in such a hurry?" she 
called. 
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Stanway, with a recollection of his host's phrase in his 
mind, answered her. 
"We are going," he said solemnly, "to hop round to the 

Pigs." 
Mrs. Marrison gave a little scream. 

"Oh!" she said, "who wants to look at pigs when there 
are such roses in the garden? I've been gathering these, 
Mr. Tibbenham, for your wife to take to the Lady Mayor- 
ess," and she held up the bouquet for his inspection. Mr. 
Tibbenham nodded and smiled. 

"Very kind of you, I'm sure," he said. "Mrs. T. will be 
most grateful." 

Stanway pulled his sleeve. 

"We are keeping the pigs waiting," he reminded him. 

The two men disappeared, watched with a fascinating 
smile by Mrs. Marrison until they were out of sight. Then 
the smile disappeared. She flung her roses on to the table, 
seated herself, and turned her face towards her husband 
though her eyes did not rest on him. These two people 
hardly ever looked each other in the face. 

Her husband came quickly over to her and spoke in a 
low voice. 

"It's a damned good thing," he said, "that fellow Stan- 
way is going. He's sharper than he looks and plays much 
too sound a game of bridge for my taste." 

"I noticed that you didn't win too often last night," she 
answered in the voice that she kept especially for his private 
benefit. It was not a pleasant voice. Marrison made an im- 
patient exclamation. 

"No, indeed," he sa\&, "Ws yaax >ia& Vasvd of man who 
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might spot our little signal code before we knew where we 
were. But he's going, so I think that to-night the cards may 
as well run our way a bit." 

His wife shrugged her shoulders. She was not greatly 
interested in the small sums they made by playing a dis- 
honest game of cards. 

"I daresay they will/' she said indifferently, "but you 
must be careful/' 

Marrison straightened himself, and putting his hands in 
his pockets, began to chuckle. 

"I'm always careful," he averred, much amused by his 
thoughts. "You should see the way I'm handling old Tib 
over the Tintagel Tin Mines, Limited. Devilish limited! 
About as much tin in the mines as there is in my pocket." 

He was so pleased with his jest that he could not help 
bursting into a guffaw of laughter. His wife waited, with 
a moderately patient air, for him to finish. 

"I've been cracking the shares up," he said, after he had 
finished his laugh, "and the old fish is nibbling. I may be 
able to unload quite a big bunch of 'em before many days 



are over." 



IV 



That's good," Mrs. Marrison commented, with a slight 
note of contempt in her voice. 

Marrison looked sharply at his wife. He was nettled 
at the coldness of her tone and her lack of commendation 
of his business powers. 

"Yes," he said unpleasantly, "I'm doing my share of the 
firm's business. How are you getting on with the Captain?" 

Mrs. Marrison raised a pair of languid eyes and looked 
carefully past her husband. 
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"Not very well," she said. "He's too carefully nursed," 

Marrison exploded into an oath. 

"Damn that young woman !" he vociferated. "She'll have 
to be hoofed. You were right. She has got her eye on the 
boy, and the boy has got his eye on her, so we shall have to 
keep our eyes on the pair of them." 

He paused and reflected darkly for some time. The 
thought of the wrongs that Nurse Benson had inflicted on 
him in refusing his proffered attentions and accepting those 
of Stanway and Captain Tibbenham burned within him, and 
he hated her with all the force of his mean soul. He was 
convinced that the girl was not all she might be, and he 
instanced to himself her obviously intimate acquaintance 
with Stanway, the while she equally obviously had allowed 
Captain Tibbenham to fall in love with her. There was a 
lever somewhere here that might be used to get her out of 
the place. 

He tapped his wife on the shoulder to bespeak her at- 
tention. 

"The old birds," he said slowly, "are hopping off the 
perch this afternoon. If you and I hover about a bit, we 
might be able to spot something useful." 

Mrs. Marrison had barely time to nod her agreement 
when Mrs. Tibbenham appeared from the house, She 
had endeavoured to do herself justice in the matter of 
attire, and no one could reasonably complain that she under- 
dressed for the occasion. An afternoon gown of lace trailed 
behind her, its glories only faintly dimmed by a rose-col- 
oured satin coat, the colour of which was repeated in ever 
heightening tones in \iet to^ie oi flsywsrs. She jangled as 
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she moved, setting in motion a little armoury of chatelaines, 
chains, pendants, charms and chain-bags. The sun caught 
the jewels on her fingers and in her ears until it was a posi- 
tive relief to look away from so much splendour. Mr. 
Marrison's eyes gloated longingly over her jewels and his 
mind began mechanically computing the amount he might 
get if he had the pawning of them. 

His wife sprang to her feet, and seizing the roses, ad- 
vanced to her hostess. 

"Dear Mrs. Tibbenham," she said, "I hope I haven't pil- 
laged your rose bushes too vigorously; but I know you 
wanted a nice bunch for the Mayoress." 

Mrs. Tibbenham, whose taste ran to colours, eyed the 
riot of reds and pinks approvingly. 

"Law, my dear," she said, "you have chosen Beauties. 
Thank you so much. But we ought to be getting along. 
Where is that husband of mine?" 

Marrison had strolled up the steps and was looking down 
the walk at the two approaching figures. 

"He's just coming up the terrace," he said. 

As he spoke Stanway and Mr. Tibbenham appeared. 
Mr. Tibbenham looked radiant. He had rarely found a 
listener so receptive on the subject of pigs as Stanway. 

Stanway approached his hostess. 

''Mr. Tibbenham," he said politely, "I envy you your 
pigs. Somebody has told us that pigs and potatoes will prove 
the mainstay of the nation." 

Mr. Tibbenham gave a loud exclamation, and every one 
stared at him. 
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"That reminds me," he said tragically. "You haven't seen 
our potatoes." 

But Stanway felt that he had done enough. His agri- 
cultural faculties were entirely undeveloped, and the pigs 
had made him feel how glad he was that fate had not 
made him a farmer. 

"It's very tantalising," he said, in a regretful voice, 
"but I'm afraid there isn't time if you're to keep your 
appointment with the Mayor. I must say good-bye, Mrs. 
Tibbenham, with my warmest thanks for a delightful visit" 

Mrs. Tibbenham put out a hand heavy with rings. 

"I wish," she said earnestly, "you could have stopped 
longer, I'm sure, Mr. Stanway." 

Stanway bowed his thanks over her hand, and at this 
moment Gillian appeared from the house. 

"Oh, Nurse," said Mrs. Tibbenham, her voice in a mo- 
ment hard and disagreeable, "when is Duke going for his 
drive?" 

"A little later," Gillian answered, "when it's cooler." 

Mr. Tibbenham joined her. 

"It is a little hot now, my dear," he said. He stuttered 
at having allowed the last two words to escape him, and, 
with his wife's eye upon him, hastened to amend them: 
"Nurse, I should say." Gillian smiled at him and he went 
on encouraged: "Didn't I hear the crutch had arrived?" 

The arrival of the crutch was a great event in the little 
man's mind, as marking a distinct advance of his son on 
the road to recovery. 

His eagerness touched G\ttiaxu 
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"Yes," she said gently, "they've sent it, and I'm going 
to let Captain Tibbenham try it this afternoon/' 

Mrs. Tibbenham had been listening as anxiously as her 
husband, but the implication in Gillian's words that it was 
for her to decide whether the crutch should be used or 
not instantly irritated her, as did any reminder that Manna- 
duke was in any one's care but her own. She sniffed loudly. 

"Oh, that's very kind of you, I'm sure," she said aggres- 
sively, and turned her back on Gillian. "Well, we must 
be off," she continued, addressing the rest of the company. 
"Good-bye again, Mr. Stanway, if it must be good-bye. 
I suppose you couldn't have managed to give us another 
day or two? The dear boy has so enjoyed 'aving — having 
you with him." 

Stanway shook his head regretfully. 

"Sorry," he said, "but I must run up to town to-day, 
and after that I've got to get back to my people. They 
have friends stopping with them." 

Mrs. Tibbenham looked archly at him and wagged a 
bantering finger. 

"Including Lady Gillian Dunsmore," she suggested, in 
a meaning voice, feeling very clever as she said it 

Stanway looked blandly at her. 

"Yes, she's there," he said. 

Mrs. Marrison noted the hint of embarrassment in his 
manner and she thought she saw her way to annoying 
Nurse Benson. Lady Gillian Dunsmore, suggested by the 
papers as Brooke Stanway's possible fiancee, was bound 
to be a sore topic with the Nurse who was on such excel- 
lent terms with Stanway as to tie his tie for hrou MR* 
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Marrison trailed gracefully forward till she stood at Stan- 
way's elbow. 

"I wish you would tell us what Lady Gillian is really 
like," she said, watching his face. "We've not been veiy 
successful in getting Nurse to describe her." 

She looked at the girl as she spoke, but Nurse had turned 
away and seemed to be busy with a note-book. 

"I would rather leave it to Mr. Stanway," she said in a 
muffled voice. Mrs. Marrison was delighted. 

"Well now, Mr. Stanway," she said vivaciously, "we 
are all so interested. Do tell us what Lady Gillian is 
really like." 

Stanway looked hopelessly at Gillian's back, but she gave 
no sign. 

Suddenly he straightened his shoulders in a determined 
manner. 

"Oh, well," he began, "it isn't exactly easy to say what 

she is like. People are apt to think she's good-looking " 

Here Gillian turned slowly round to face him, and he 
hurried on recklessly. 

"There's one thing I wouldn't mind saying to her face: 
she's jolly fond of her own way, and like the little boy with 
the cake of soap, she's never happy till she gets it." 

Unseen by the others Gillian gave him a little ironical 
bow. 

Mr. Tibbenham, who had been listening with much in- 
terest, now interposed. 

"That's the way with the ladies," he said innocently; 
his wife looked at him with indignation. 

"Joseph!" she exclaimed in a majestic voice. 
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Mr. Tibbenham jumped nervously and hastened to ex- 
plain himself. 

"No offence, my love, no offence," he said soothingly. 
*I like the ladies to have their way, bless 'em." 

Mrs. Tibbenham was only half mollified. 

"If I'm to have my way," she said with something of 
dignity still in her aspect, "we must be getting along to 
the Mayor." 

She moved off as she spoke, and Mrs. Marrison walked 
by her side. 

"I'll go to the end of the garden with you," she said, with 
a quick glance at her husband. "I'm going to take my 
book to the dell." 

The two ladies disappeared, followed at a little distance 
by Mr. Tibbenham, who felt that he was still slightly in 
disgrace. Gillian, a little withdrawn from the others, 
watched his exit with a sympathetic smile. She was wait- 
ing to have a last word with Stanway, but at present the 
figure of Mr. Marrison sprawling in a garden chair forbade 
any hope of it 

Stanway looked at his watch, and the action galvanised 
Mr. Marrison into movement. He rose and strolled over 
towards Stanway. 

"Got time for a hundred up?" he inquired. "We might 
have just a quid, or a fiver, if you prefer it, to give a taste 
to the game." 

Stanway looked him up and down with as aggressive 
an air as he ever allowed himself. 

"Afraid I shan't have time," he answered briefly. But 
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Marrison was not to be repulsed. He had weathered too 
many a snub in his day to be put off so easily. 

"Pity/' he remarked airily. "Ah, well, here is the ad- 
dress of my office in the city" — he took out his pocket 
book, and producing a card from its interstices, handed it 
to the reluctant Stanway — "If you're ever down that way, 
delighted to see you. Between ourselves I'm just promot- 
ing a little company — the security is absolutely gilt-edged, 
and I daresay I could put you in on the ground floor." 

Stanway regarded him with amazement. The man's 
effrontery was colossal, but he contented himself by merely 
laying Mr. Marrison's card down on the table in full view 
of that gentleman, and replying briefly. "Very good of 
you," he said. 

"Not at all," was the cheery response, "I'll send you a 
prospectus. Good-bye." 

He nodded to Stanway and gave a leer in the direction 
of Gillian, who still seemed to be absorbed by the entries 
in her note-book. Doing what he considered a devilish 
good-natured action, Mr. Marrison left Stanway and Nurse 
Benson alone. 

Gillian waited a moment to make sure that his departure 
was final before looking up. Stanway was regarding her. 

"Nice, simple-minded pair, the Ray Marrisons," he said, 
with a grin. 

Gillian nodded, closed her book with a snap, and came 
towards him. 

"I thought you'd take to them," she said. "However, 
we needn't waste time over them now. I want to thank 
you for your eloquent description of my charms just now." 



I 
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Stanway bowed. 

"I tried not to exaggerate," he said modestly. 

Gillian frowned at him, and he quailed. 

"You succeeded," she said, so tersely that he began a 
flurried apology. 

"Well, hang it all, what was I to say about you?" he 
asked, with pathos. "You know, old girl, these last few 
days have been a devil of a strain on my nerves." 

"How's that ?" inquired Gillian, relaxing a little the sever- 
ity of her expression. 

Stanway went on with an increasingly injured air: 

"Why, every time I've met you, I've had to remember 
that you weren't your other self. Look at last night, when 
I was smoking with Tibby after dinner, and you suddenly 
came. I as near as possible said 'Hulloa, Gill 1' " 

Gillian burst out laughing. 

"I know you did," she giggled. Stanway declined to 
join in the mirth. 

"I don't mind telling you," he said, with an indignant 
twist of his neck in its shirt-collar, "that I shan't be alto- 
gether sorry to get away." 

Gillian became grave and looked sadly at him. 

"Diddums !" she remarked in a sympathetic voice. 

Stanway glared reproachfully at her. 

"You can drop the 'diddums,'" he ordered. "Do you 
want me to do anything for you in town?" 

Gillian considered for a moment. 

"Yes," she said, "call at the house, get my letters, and 
send them on to me here. And when you're home again, 
send me those two from uncle you told me about." 
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Stanway made a hurried memorandum of these instruc- 
tions. 

"Righto!" he said cheerily. And then a horrid thought 
struck him. 

"I say, Gillian," he said, with a lengthening face, "you 
don't think there's any chance of my dropping across Lord 
Messiger? When's he likely to be back?" 

Gillian hastened to reassure him. 

"Oh, uncle won't be back for another week," she said 
"You needn't be afraid." 

Stanway regarded her thoughtfully for a minute, and 
then, putting his hand on her arm, drew her to the seat. 

"I've still got something at the back of my head to say 
to you," he said. Gillian was surprised, but she was also 
inquisitive. 

"Then bring it forward," she commanded. 

Stanway seemed to have some difficulty in arranging his 
thoughts into words. Finally he spoke. 

"Speaking as man to man," he demanded, "do you mean 
to marry Tibby?" 

The question took Gillian by surprise. It was one that 
she had already asked herself, though not exactly in such 
definite terms, and the answer was still unformulated. To 
gain time she fenced with her companion. 

"What an interest you take in my welfare," she said 
teasingly. 

Stanway shook his head with emphasis. 

"I'm not troubling about your welfare," he said, staring 
ahead of him, "you'll see to that. It's his welfare. Are 
you going to marry him?" 
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He repeated the question with much earnestness, and 
looked keenly at Gillian as he asked it, but she declined 
to be cornered. 

"Well, speaking as man to man," she said, mimicking 

his tone, "I don't mean to marry him, unless " She 

paused tantalisingly. 

"Unless what?" Stanway questioned. 

"Unless he asks me." 

Stanway turned away with an impatient air. 

"Oh, he'll ask you all right," he said gloomily. 

Gillian seized his hand and forced him to look at her. 

"How do you know?" she asked, with more eagerness 
of manner than she was aware of. 

Stanway's face broke into a slow grin. 

"Never mind how I know," he answered, with an insuf- 
ferable air of incorruptibility. "A man's confidence to his 
friend is sacred." 

He broke off, and began again in quite a different tone. 

"Tibby is a most extraordinary dear chap, Gillian," he 
said earnestly. "One of the best of the best." 

"Have I hinted anything to the contrary?" 

"No, of course not," he answered, "but he's dead in love 
with you." 

"Is he ?" murmured Gillian dreamily. 

Stanway nodded. 

"You know he is. If you mean to say 'Yes/ say it 
and stick to it. But if you mean to say 'No,' for the 
Lord's sake, do it gently, because — because he oughtn't to 
have his heart smashed up as well as his knee-cap." 

He felt that the conclusion of his sentence lacked \ 
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little in the dignity he would have liked it to possess, but 
Gillian did not seem to find it amiss. She had listened 
quietly, with the air of one who is weighing every word, 
and she was silent for a minute after he had ceased speak- 
ing. Then she jumped up. 

"Brookie," she said, seizing both his hands and swing- 
ing them to and fro, "Captain Tibbenham is my patient, 
and I think I know what prescription is best suited for 
him. You can safely leave his case to me.' 9 

She threw his hands away as she finished speaking, and 
Stanway felt that there was no more to be said on the 
subject. 

"Righto !" he pronounced, nodding his head. Gillian 
turned sharply away and walked in the direction whence 
her quick ear had detected the sound of wheels. The next 
moment her patient, propelled by the faithful Finchett, 
appeared from round the corner of the house. Captain 
Tibbenham's first glance was for his nurse, his second for 
his friend. 

"Hullo!" he said cheerily to Stanway, "there you are!" 

Stanway regarded the departing Finchett with an entirely 
fictitious air of interest. 

"Yes, old man," he said carelessly, "I was just talking 
about you. Nurse says you're practically well." 

The young soldier's beaming face suddenly gloomed, and 
he shook a doubtful head. 

"Ah, I am not so sure," he murmured, "I shall know 
better presently." 

"Yes," Gillian said briskly, "when we try the crutch." 

Captain Tibbenham persisted in negation. 
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"I wasn't thinking of that/ 9 he began, when Gillian inter- 
rupted him. 

"I was," she said. "I wonder Finchett didn't bring it 
111 go and fetch it" 

And so speaking, she disappeared in the track of the de- 
parted Finchett. 



CHAPTER X 

•What Adam said to Ev< 

CAPTAIN TIBBENHAM looked affectionately at 
his friend. 
"I wish you hadn't got to go, old man," he said. 
Stanway clapped him on the shoulder with a 
vigour that was the measure of his friendship. 

"So do I," he said, "but you'll soon be about again, and 
we'll wake up London together before you go back." 

The young soldier seemed to have fallen into a pool of 
thought. He sat still, while a neglected cigarette smoked 
itself out unheeded between his fingers. 

"Yes," he said at last, rousing himself, "but you won't 
know my luck." 

Stanway did not quite understand. 

"You never know your luck," he answered a little vaguely. 

Marmaduke sat up and spoke with vigour. 

"I mean to know mine," he declared. "She'll have to 
give me a 'Yes' or 'No.' " 

"Oh, of course," said Stanway, feeling that he had been 
rather slow in comprehension. "Stupid of me not to catch 
on. But you know, old chap, women often fence with the 
question. They'll say 'Perhaps,' or they'll say they'll let 
you know some time next week." 

Stanway was anxious to get his friend into a lighter 
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mood. His interview with Gillian, with its attempt to 
fathom her intentions, had left him precisely where he 
had begun. His knowledge of Gillian's past love-affairs 
had taught him that she was, without meaning it, a little 
heartless. Perhaps a little lacking in imagination would 
be the truer diagnosis. She could not realise that what 
did not trouble her own heart might be the cause of very 
serious pain to some one else's heart. She had never been 
in earnest before; the question that troubled Stanway 
was whether she was in earnest now. He knew that 
Marmaduke was a man who felt things deeply, and he 
feared a little for him. So he tried to give the conversa- 
tion something of a flippant turn. But Marmaduke would 
have none of it. 

"I want a straight answer to a straight question/' he 
said steadfastly, "and I mean to have it. If it's 'Yes' 
— well, we needn't talk about that. If it's 'No' — God help 
me!" 

Stanway was moved. 

"Buck up, old chap," he adjured his friend, "I think 
it's all right, because when I was talking to Gillian, she 
said " 

He paused, panic-stricken. In his sympathy for his 
friend, all remembrance of the complications under which 
he was living had escaped him; he remembered only that 
he had been talking to Gillian a few minutes before, and 
in his eagerness to encourage Marmaduke, he found him- 
self in a difficulty out of which he did not see his way. 

Marmaduke looked curiously at him. 

"Who said ?" he inquired. Stanway made a \A\m^. tet Sk. 
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"Nurse," he said boldly. 

"But you said 'Gillian/ " 

Stanway laughed artificially. 

"Did I?" he asked in an airy manner. "Very likely. 
I've just had a letter from Lady Gillian, and she was 
speaking about Nurse, and I got muddled. What I mean 
is" — he paused and made sure that he knew what he 
meant, and was going to say it without a mistake — "I was 
speaking to Nurse — do you see, Nurse — about you, and I 
don't think, to put it mildly, that you've inspired her with 
absolute loathing." 

He flattered himself that he had backed out of his blunder 
pretty well, but he was somewhat surprised to find that 
his friend greeted his remarks with a little gust of laughter. 

"What's the joke?" Stanway asked blankly. 

Captain Tibbenham looked humorously at his friend. 

"Well," he said, "I was thinking that Lady Gillian seems 
to occupy a pretty large share of your attention." 

"For the moment," said Stanway, looking ruefully in the 
direction where Gillian had disappeared, "she does. But 
not in the way you mean." 

Captain Tibbenham seemed disappointed. 

"I'm sorry," he said regretfully. 

Stanway looked at him for information. 

"Sorry?" he questioned. 

"Yes, I'd like to think that you and I were both in the 
same boat. I'm sorry you don't seem to be as keen on 
this Lady Gillian of yours as I am about " 

He stopped and Stanway supplied the missing words. 

"Nurse Benson?" 
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Captain Tibbenham nodded 

••Yes." 

Stanway grinned to himself. 

"And so," he said, with a rare sense of enjoying the 
situation, "you'd like me to marry Lady Gillian?" 

Again the young man nodded. 

"I'm open to lay you a fiver/' Stanway said, savouring 
the joke to the full, "that if you ever saw Lady Gillian 
you'd say she was the last woman on earth you'd wish 
me to marry." 

Captain Tibbenham shrugged his shoulders, but he did 
not pursue the subject. He had a feeling that there was 
something behind his friend's words that he did not under- 
stand, and he thought it was tactful to say no more. Stan- 
way continued: 

"Talking of bets," he said, "I wouldn't make too many 
with Ray Marrison, if I were you." He paused and lit 
a cigarette. "And keep an eye on him and his wife," he 
added deliberately, "if you join them at the card table." 

Captain Tibbenham looked concerned but not surprised. 

"They are a pair of blighters," he agreed. "I wish the 
dear old dad hadn't picked them up. Thanks for the hint. 
I'll look after Marrison." 

As has already been hinted, Stanway had studied the 
methods of Mr. and Mrs. Ray Marrison at bridge, and 
the result of his observation had been that he felt bound 
to utter a warning word about them to his friend. It 
was a difficult thing to hint to Marmaduke that his father's 
guests were not even commonly honest, but he was glad 
that he had done it and got the subject dispose <A Xttfox^ 
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the return of Gillian, whom he now saw approaching with 
the new crutch in her hands. 

"The motor is at the door, Mr. Stanway," she announced, 
addressing him with mock formality, "to take you to the 
station." 

Stanway rose. 

"Then I must push along," he said. He took Marma- 
duke's hand in his and pressed it. "Good-bye, Tibby. 
Get that leg well soon, and good luck in every way." 

The two men exchanged a look of understanding. 

"Thanks, old man," said Marmaduke fervently. "I wish 
you weren't going." 

"So do I, but I've got to. Let me have the latest news 
of you." 

Stanway turned to Gillian where she stood apart, with 
an air of professional detachment. 

"Good-bye, Nurse," he said in a formal voice, the while 
he favoured her from behind Marmaduke's chair with a 
portentous wink. 

Gillian nodded pleasantly. 

"Good-bye, Mr. Stanway," she answered. "Please re- 
member me most kindly to Lady Gillian when you see her 
again." 

"When I see her again — I will." He turned to Manna- 
duke. 

"Good-bye, Tibby, old man," he repeated, "I shall expect 
good news from you.' 

They wrung each other's hands, and then Stanway, per- 
ceiving the butler who hovered in the drawing-room like 
a reproachful ghost, took his departure. The sound of the 
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motor bearing him away down the drive was heard, and 
Marmaduke heaved a little sigh. Gillian came lightly for- 
ward. 

"I want you to try your new crutch, Captain Tibben- 
ham," she said. 

The young man looked plaintively at her. 

"Do you know," he said, "I don't believe I feel up to 
trying it to-day. I feel just about well enough to sit and 
talk to you." 

This was the last thing that Gillian wished. She knew 
very well to what question that talk would lead, and she 
did not see her way to continuing her present situation at 
Shields Court after that question was asked. Therefore 
she was inexorable. 

"Nonsense," she said firmly. "You must make a start. 
Come along now, I'll help you." 

Captain Tibbenham still looked pathetically at her, hav- 
ing learnt from experience, dating back as far as when 
he was a small boy, how persuasive his dark eyes could 
look when he was pleading for anything. But Gillian gazed 
persistently at the crutch which she brought round to his 
side. 

Captain Tibbenham gave up the struggle, and with the 
aid of a stick raised himself slowly to his feet. Gillian 
adjusted the crutch for him. 

"That's right," she said encouragingly, "now put the 
crutch forward; lean on it." She held him by the arm 
as he took his first step. "Now try walking gently," she 
urged. 

He took several steps and did not apparent feeA 'Sx. 
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difficult, but he seemed to take no pride in his achievement. 

"I think that's enough for to-day," he suggested insinu- 
atingly. 

Gillian shook her head. 

"Oh, no, it isn't," she protested. "I want you to Practise." 

The young man turned irritably from her. 

"Oh, all right!" he exclaimed, and seizing the crutch 
again he hastily walked several steps until he was some 
distance from her. "There," he said, turning, "how's that?" 

Gillian clapped her hands. 

"Just as I thought," she cried, "you're a humbug. You're 
at least eighty per cent, better than you pretend to be." 

The young man made a grimace and hurriedly adopted 
an attitude of exhaustion. 

"You're quite wrong," he declared. "I'm not. At this 
moment I'm beginning to feel faint." 

"Faint ! Just let me catch you fainting." 

Marmaduke looked mischievously in her face. 

"That's exactly what I want you to do." 

"Very likely," Gillian retorted, "but I shan't" 

"Yes, come along," the young man pleaded, taking a 
step towards her, "there's a dear girl. I shall never get 
back to the chair unless you do. It's your professional 
duty to come and help me back to the chair." 

Gillian was indignant at this admonition. 

"Don't you try to teach me my professional duties," 
she ordered. "I'll look after them." 

They gazed at each other for a moment in silence, and 
Gillian's eyes fell under the expression she saw in his. 
He took a quick step forward and, forgetting his injury, 
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leant for a moment on the wounded leg. A faint exclama- 
tion of pain was wrung from him and Gillian looked up to 
see him stagger a little and turn white. 

Such an agony of tenderness shot through her at the 
sight as startled herself. It was something she had never 
felt for any one before. She ran to his side. 

"As you're still a bit of an invalid," she said tremulously, 
"and won't take marching orders, I'll lend you an arm for 
a minute." 

The young man leant on his crutch with one arm and the 
other he folded tightly round her waist. 

"That's better," he said, with a sigh of contentment. 

Gillian looked reprovingly at him, but she let the arm 
remain where it was. 

"It's all silly rubbish," she declared, struggling to make 
her voice sound natural, "because you know you don't 
really want me." 

She felt she had phrased her speech unfortunately and 
given him an opportunity he was not slow to take. 

"Not want you !" he exclaimed, holding her close. "You 
know I want you. You know I want you very, very badly. 
I've wanted you from the first moment I saw you. I shall 
want you all my life." 

Gillian listened with a beating heart. His words sounded 
very sweet to her, but she fenced with him still. 

"I don't think your convalescence will last as long as 
that," she whispered, with a shaky little laugh. She made 
a movement to try to disengage herself from the arm that 
held her, but Marmaduke only clasped her closer still. 

"You're trying to get away," he remonstrated. "Xts\ 
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wouldn't struggle with a poor invalid, would you? You'll 
have me down in a minute." 

Gillian suddenly became very professional* 

"You know," she observed severely, "this is very bad 
for your temperature. You'd better come back to the 
chair." 

The young man drew her so close that her cheek was 
almost against his own. 

"I'm very comfortable where I am," he murmured in her 
ear. 

Gillian yielded for a moment to the sweet influence and 
then her practical sense reasserted itself and she glanced 
warningly round at the neighbouring windows. 

"We don't want to rehearse tableaux-vivants for the 
possible amusement of the butler," she insisted. "Come 
along back." 

Captain Tibbenham released her unwillingly, but before 
obeying strove to make conditions. 

"If I do," he said, "will you listen to what I've got to 
say to you ?" 

Gillian plumped up the cushions in his chair and did not 
look at him. 

"Will you try to talk sensibly?" she asked in a muffled 



voice. 



I don't feel as if I could," the young man said fervently. 
"I suppose we must chance it," Gillian answered, taking 
him by the arm and guiding him back to his chair. He 
sank into it with a certain sense of relief. She took the 
crutch, and resting her hands upon it, looked down upon 
him with an enigmatical expression on her face. 
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"Now I'm quite at your disposal," she announced de- 
murely. 

The young man looked beseechingly at her. 

"Can't you," he suggested, "put that rotten thing away 
and come and sit down ? Do, there's a dear. As a favour." 

Gillian put down the crutch and came slowly forward 
till she reached a chair that was placed by the table. 

"There !" she said, seating herself facing him, "will that 
do?" 

She propped her chin on her folded hands, and after 
looking mischievously at him for a moment, cast her eyes 
down with elaborate demureness. 

"Now say what you've got to say," she continued, "and 
I'll try to show a little maidenly astonishment." 

Captain Tibbenham leaned across and seized one of her 
hands. 

"Oh, of course, you've guessed what I want to say," he 
exclaimed. "If I were to start off I've no doubt I could 
take a header into the kind of poetry that silly woman was 
reading the other day. I could tell you — though God 
knows I should do it badly enough — that you've turned 
my whole world into a sort of dreamland, in which I see 
only your face and hear only your voice. You may laugh 
at all that " 

He stopped and Gillian looked up for a moment. 

"I don't think I shall laugh," she said gently. 

"Well," he went on, and something in her murmured 
words had made him feel inexpressibly happy, so that 
his voice sounded stronger and his clasp on her hand 
tightened, "the whole of it would fit into three old-fash- 
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ioned words — I love you — and they are only the prelude 
to the well-worn question: Will you be my wife? Now 
then, we're right up against it. Is it to be yes, or — no ?' 

He made a prisoner of her other hand and tried to force 
her to look at him, but she kept her face steadfastly turned 
away. There was still the old doubt in her mind. Her 
answer was not quite ready. There was so much to be 
considered, so many objections to be faced. And yet in 
her heart she knew very well that she could never let him 
go out of her life. 
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CHAPTER XI 
"A spy, all eyes and ears * 

MAN and girl were too absorbed in each other and 
in themselves to notice that their duet had be- 
come a trio. Mr. Ray Marrison had been doing 
an arduous sentry-go for some time, in pursu- 
ance of the plan arranged with his wife of keeping a watch 
on Nurse Benson and her patient. The long waiting had 
tried his temper, and he thought with longing of the shady 
golf-house veranda, where he might have been reclining 
at this moment, with something cool in a tumbler at his 
elbow; instead of which he had been condemned to prowl 
about on knobbly gravel, to beat hurried retreats, and to 
keep a wary watch on the house to see that no one noticed 
his spying. He considered that his labours had been severe, 
but even he would have acknowledged that their reward 
was commensurate. He had crept along the top of the 
terrace on the further side of the balustrade just in time 
to hear Captain Tibbenham say to Nurse Benson: "Will 
you be my wife?" 

Mr. Marrison's experience of life led him to the conclu- 
sion that the above phrase would instantly lead to a move- 
ment of the parties concerned towards each other, move- 
ments which might cause him to be detected. He did not 

therefore pause to hear the nurse's answer, which, m V&& 
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opinion, was a foregone conclusion, but crept as swiftly 
as the necessity for silence permitted in the direction from 
which he had come. He positively chuckled with joy. 
To have overheard an offer of marriage from Captain 
Tibbenham to Nurse Benson was, in Mr. Marrison's opin- 
ion, tantamount to the departure of that young lady. He 
looked forward with glee to telling Mrs. Tibbenham of 
what he had discovered, and thought gloatingly of her rage, 
indignation, and spite against the nurse. Once Nurse Ben- 
son safely out of the house, Mr. Marrison promised himself 
to forgive her rejection of his own advances, and possibly 
even to look her up in London or wherever she went. He 
flattered himself that he would get a more favourable re- 
ception after the failure of her designs on Captain Tibben- 
ham: for Mr. Marrison reasoned from the depths of his 
worldly knowledge that the girl was certainly too pretty 
to be straight. 

Meanwhile the two objects of his kindly plans still sat 
as he had left them, the young man gazing at his companion 
with heart that sank lower and lower the longer her silence 
lasted. 

"There are a good many things to be considered," she 
said thoughtfully, "before I can answer you." 

"You're edging away from the point," he declared pas- 
sionately; "does that mean you never could care for me 
enough to say 'yes'?" 

Gillian shook her head. 

"Caring about you need not be so very difficult," she 
said softly. "I think I might manage that if I tried very 
hard." 
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"Ah !" He gave a little cry, and, leaning forward, pressed 
his lips to her hands. "You've said what I wanted you to 
to say," he said, looking into her eyes; "none of the other 
things matter." 

Some of the other things matter a great deal." 

'How do they matter? And what are they?" 

Gillian gently released her hands from his, and drawing 
away her chair a little, looked thoughtfully at him. 

"Captain Tibbenham," she began, "when I was a little 
girl I had a nurse who was very fond of singing comic 
songs. I can just remember the chorus of one of them : 
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Oh my, fie for shame, 
What will papa say? 
What will mamma say?'" 

She put a heavy emphasis on the penultimate word, 
watching him keenly as she did so. He coloured a little. 
"Have you ever thought," she continued, "what would be 
the opinion of your papa, and more especially of your 
mamma, on the proposed alliance?" 

Captain Tibbenham did not attempt useless denials of the 
truth of what she hinted, but he swept it aside with de- 
termination. 

"You're not marrying my father and mother. As re- 
gards the Gov'nor " He stopped, a little confused to 

find that his words were implying the fact that Nurse was 
no favourite with Mrs. Tibbenham, whatever Mr. Tibben- 
ham might feel about her. Gillian took him up cheerfully. 

"Oh, the Gov'nor likes me," she said, with a smile. "He 
told me so." 

Captain Tibbenham set his jaw a little grimly. 
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"My mother's got to like any girl I love, and in the long 
. run she would," he declared. 

The girl seemed unconvinced. 

"Hasn't she other views for you ?" she inquired. 

"Oh, from her point of view no girl could be good enough 
for me who wasn't " 

"A peeress in her own right ?" Gillian interrupted, with 
a queer little smile which he did not understand. He 
nodded ruefully. 

"Something like that," he asserted. "The dear old Mater 
is stupidly keen about the aristocracy. She nearly worried 
poor old Stanway out of his socks for particulars of that 
Lady Gillian Dunsmore." 

His companion put her head on one side and contem- 
plated him thoughtfully, as if an idea had occurred to her. 

"Don't you think she might suit you?" she suggested. 

Captain Tibbenham shook his head impatiently. 

"I'll be hanged if she would," he protested fretfully, 
vexed almost beyond endurance at the girl's persistent fenc- 
ing "I hate that kind of girl. I believe she's simply a vapid, 
empty-headed doll." 

His companion interrupted him with a warmth at which 
he was surprised. 

"I know Lady Gillian," she said decidedly, "and since 
the war she has honestly tried to do her bit. At one time 
she even went in for amateur nursing." 

Captain Tibbenham thought he saw his chance for 
bringing back the conversation to where it started. 

"Yes, amateur nursing," he said scornfully; "but she 
couldn't have taken me over as you have." 
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To his surprise she burst into a peal of laughter. 

"You don't know," she said, still amused, "she might 
have." 

"No, she couldn't," he declared, once more capturing 
her hand and looking up into her face, "and I wouldn't 
have her if she could. You're making her an excuse for 
dodging away from me again. You haven't given me your 
answer yet. Are you going to ?" 

He spoke very earnestly, and Gillian answered him in 
the same tone. 

"Yes," she said. 

"When?" 

"Soon." 

"Why not now?" he pleaded, trying to draw her to 
him. He longed to hold her in his arms, to feel her lips 
against his, to force her to say that she loved him and would 
marry him. But she drew gently away, and rising from 
her chair, unlaced his fingers from about her own. She 
was silent for a time before answering. ' 

"Captain Tibbenham," she said, "I am going to think 
things over. And mind — my answer will be one of two 
words. Yes — or good-bye." 

"Yes, or good-bye," he repeated dully. There was a 
little sense of fear in his heart, and the mere sound of the 
last word seemed to chill him. She had not refused him, 
it was true; but then neither had she accepted him. He 
tried desperately to read her mind by what he could see 
in her face. Somehow the expression that he saw there 
comforted him. He smiled, and suddenly she became pro- 
fessional again. 
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"Now it's time you went for your drive," she reminded 
him. "I'll go and see if the motor has come back from 
the station." 

He clutched at her as she whisked past him. 

"You're coming with me?" he asked She shook her 
head. 

"No." 

"Why not?" he demanded, in a disappointed tone 

"Because," she answered, "I'm going to think things 



over." 



He sank back and let her go with a sigh. It was hard 
to have to wait for the answer to his question, the answer 
that would make or mar his life. If she cared for him at 
all what need was there to think things over? And then 
he reflected how little he knew about her, how utterly ig- 
norant he was of her past life and circumstances. There 
might be all kinds of difficulties of which he could know 
nothing. Whatever they were they should be swept away; 
of that he was determined. 

Sunk in his reflections he was startled by the sound of a 
footstep at his back, and, looking round, beheld the butler. 



CHAPTER XII 

"A simple soldier, sir— -. — " 

THAT personage, judging by his gestures and ex- 
pression, seemed to be in search of something or 
some one, for he looked about him with an in- 
quiring glance. 

"What is it?' asked Marmaduke, a little testily. 

The butler came further out on to the terrace. 

"Beg pardon, sir," he answered, "I thought Nurse Ben- 
son was here." 

"She'll be back in a minute." 

The butler spoke again. 

"A Sergeant Hinks has called," he announced. "He 
would like to see Nurse Benson, if convenient." 

"Bring him out here," Marmaduke ordered. 

He was a little curious to see Nurse's visitor, and he felt 
it might cheer him to have a chat with a sergeant who 
was connected with her, a point in his favour. Presently 
he heard approaching steps, in which he could easily detect 
the firm footfall of a soldier; in contrast to the butler's 
flat-footed amble. 

"Will you step this way," he heard the butler say, 
patronage struggling in his tones with admiration for one 
of England's soldiers. There was a crisp ste$ oiv \Jafe ^gras^ 
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and Marmaduke looked up to see a stalwart figure in khaki 
facing him. 

The soldier saluted, and Marmaduke nodded a pleasant 
greeting. 

"Good afternoon, sergeant/' he said. "I understand you 
want to see Nurse Benson?" 

The sergeant shifted from one foot to the other, obviously 
not quite at his ease. 

"If you please, sir," he answered, in a jolly, rumbling 
voice. 

He was a tall, well-set-up man, perhaps forty years of 
age. His hair was grey, but his moustache still showed 
dark, and he had a bright blue eye that had doubtless 
wrought havoc among female hearts in its time. With his 
broad shoulders and alert expression it would be difficult 
to imagine a finer, smarter specimen of an English soldier 
than was Sergeant Hinks. 

Captain Tibbenham's eye took in his good points at a 
glance and rested on him with pleasure. 

"Nurse will be here in a minute," he told him. 

The sergeant changed legs again. 

"Thank you, sir," he said. 

"Is she an old friend of yours?" asked Captain Tib- 
benham. 

The sergeant shook his head, and placed two brown 
thumbs within the circle of his leather belt to give himself 
poise. 

"No, sir," he explained, "never had the pleasure of seeing 
her before. The fact is, her brother, Corporal Benson, be- 
ing as you might say a itktvd of mine, and as by good 
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luck I had a bed-ridden aunt in this neighbourhood, I was 
able to combine dooty and pleasure by bringing a message 
or two from the corporal to his sister." 

The sergeant, quite surprised at his own fluency, stopped 
out of breath, not without a feeling of flattery at the ab- 
sorbed interest with which Captain Tibbenham listened to 
his words. 

"That's all right," said the young man. "Sit down, 
sergeant." 

The sergeant did as he was bid, and sank stiffly into a 
chair. 

"Thank you, sir," he said. 

Captain Tibbenham spoke again. 

"You know," he said, "Nurse Benson has been looking 
after me." 

The sergeant nodded his head enthusiastically. 

"I know, sir," he said, with an appreciative look, "and 
very nice it is for her. I and Dick Benson were only say- 
ing when we heard about it, what a privilege it was for her." 

The young man turned red and broke in hastily : 

"Oh, rot!" he exclaimed, "don't talk like that." 

But Sergeant Hinks was not to be deflected from his 
purpose and went on imperturbably : 

"But I do talk like that, sir, if you'll excuse me. That 
was a fine bit of work you did. I know some of the chaps 
in your regiment and they're proud of you as they ought 
to be." 

He looked admiringly at the young man as he spoke, 
and Captain Tibbenham blushed as furiously a& ^. ^t\ *& 
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her first compliment. Nevertheless the old soldier's praise 
was very precious in his ears. 

"Look here, sergeant," he protested, "you know damn 
well that what I did is what hundreds of our men are doing 
every day. Only they don't find their way into despatches. 
I suppose there wouldn't be room. What's your regiment?" 

He guided the conversation towards a topic less personal 
to himself and as interesting to his visitor. The sergeant 
answered with a world of pride in his voice. 

"Fourteenth Wessex, sir." 

Captain Tibbenham looked at him with renewed interest 

"Really?" he said, "that was Major Tremayne's regi- 
ment, wasn't it?" 

The sergeant nodded slowly, and a shadow fell over his 
face. 

"Yes, sir," he answered, and then added : "was the major 
a friend of yours?" 

"Yes, he was an old pal. He was senior to me at Sand- 
hurst." 

The sergeant heaved a sigh and the shadow on his face 
grew into an expression of pain. 

"He was a fine officer," he said, in a voice that rumbled 
more than ever, "we miss him very much." 

There was a little silence between the two men and then 
Captain Tibbenham spoke again. 

"How was it exactly ?" he asked gently. 

The sergeant's eyes grew dreamy and he spoke with the 
air of one who is describing something that is vivid before 
his eyes. 

"He took some of us out for a night raid," he began, in 
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a subdued sort of way, "and the major went on a bit too 
far ahead, and was cut off, you know. But before they 
got him he laid out four of them with his revolver, and 
smashed the head of another with the butt. As we were 
bringing him in he whispered to me — This last batch of 
revolvers is no damn good; the beastly thing jambed after 
the fourth shot, or I'd have potted a couple more of 'em/ 
I said, 'Never mind, sir, we'll see to the other two.' He 
tmiled — and pegged out." The sergeant paused and cleared 
his throat. "Ah !" he concluded regretfully, "he was a first- 
class soldier, the major." 

There was a pause and a silence for a while, and the 
sergeant's bright blue eyes looked a thought less bright. To 
Captain Tibbenham the homely words in which the soldier 
had painted his major's death were more living and valu- 
able than the most elaborate poem. 

"He smiled — and pegged out." The words echoed in 
his ears. He hoped that if it came to his turn to "peg 
out" there would be some soldier in his regiment who 
would tell of it with husky voice and dimmed eye. Silently 
he handed his cigarette-case to the sergeant. It was more 
an expression of sympathy than the proffer of a cigarette 
and the man understood it 

"Thank you, sir," he said heartily, and took a cigarette. 

"I think you were saying, sergeant," Captain Tibbenham 
resumed, as he handed his companion the matches, "that 
you've never met Nurse Benson ?" 

"No, sir," the sergeant replied, "but I'm, as you might 
say, interested in her brother Dick." Here the sergeant's 
voice grew confidential. "He's a promising \aA, Vat Sau 
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Likes his glass now and again, and then he and I have to 
have a bit of a talk together. But I should call him steady 
as a rule. Well, he said to me when I got my little bit 
of leave, 'You'll be In the neighbourhood, Jack/ my name 
being John, sir — 'and you might pay a call on my sister/ 
And that's how I came to take the liberty of doing so." 

"Not at all, sergeant." 

While Captain Tibbenham was listening to the sergeant 
he was also busy thinking of his own affairs as they were 
affected by the soldier's recital. He thought he had now ob- 
tained a glimpse of the difficulties at which the girl he loved 
had hinted. He wondered if she were afraid that a knowl- 
edge of her humble extraction would alter his feelings 
towards her. He smiled at the absurdity of the idea, but 
somehow it made him feel even more tender towards her. 
Meanwhile the sergeant rumbled on. 

"You're very kind, sir," he said. "Now, seeing that 
she's been attending on you for some weeks, I'd like just 
to put a few questions to you about Nurse Benson." 

"Questions about her ?" 

The sergeant nodded, and would have winked had not 
discipline supervened. 

"Just a few questions, if you please, sir," he repeated. 
"Dick Benson thinks a lot of his sister as is only natural, 
but I'm a bit older than he is, and I always like to see my 
way, if you understand me." 

Captain Tibbenham looked frankly puzzled 

"Don't know that I do," he declared. 

The sergeant hitched his chair a little closer and spoke 
in a confidential voice. 
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"Well," he asked, "would you say that she was good- 
tempered, for instance?" 

"Good-tempered 1" Captain Tibbenham echoed in amaze- 
ment. 

The sergeant nodded shrewdly. 

"You know," he said, "I can't abide a woman who's 
always nagging a man. That wouldn't suit me at all." 

"She's never nagged me," the young man declared help- 
lessly. 

"Ah, well! I'm glad to hear that. Of course, there's 
no doubt she knows how to nurse. But" — and here the 
sergeant's voice took on a note of real anxiety, "does she 
know how to cook? That's the point." 

He threw himself back in his chair with the air of a man 
who has propounded a poser, and waited attentively for 
the answer. 

Captain Tibbenham stared at him. 

"I couldn't say," he answered at last, "I never asked 
her." 

The sergeant was obviously disappointed. 

"That's where it is, you know," he said discontentedly. 
"She sent Dick over a cake of her own making and I had 
a bit of it, and it wasn't all it might have been." He 
shook his head in gloomy reminiscence. "It was a bit 
heavy," he mused critically. "That cake's been a weight 
on my mind ever since." 

Captain Tibbenham was at a loss for an answer. It 
was obvious that Sergeant Hinks was trying to get par- 
ticulars about Nurse Benson with a view to offering her 
some post after her duties with regard to himselt v;wt 
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over. The horrid idea even flashed through the young man's 
brain that the post in question might be a matrimonial 
one offered by the sergeant himself. For the moment 
it was a positive relief when he heard the voice of Mrs. 
Marrison addressing him from behind, as she strolled on 
to the terrace from the garden, evidently tired of her studies 
in the dell. 

"Ah, Captain," she cooed, "I didn't know that you had 
some one with you." The sergeant rose to his feet, and 
she eyed him curiously. "I hope I'm not intruding?" she 
said, turning to Captain Tibbenham. 

"Oh, no, Mrs. Marrison," he assured her politely. "This 
is Sergeant Hinks, a friend of Nurse's brother." 

Mrs. Marrison became very alert. 

"Oh, really!" she exclaimed, "that's very interesting. 
Good afternoon, sergeant." 

The sergeant saluted. 

"Good afternoon, ma'am," he said, eyeing her with re- 
spectful admiration which yet was tempered with a sol- 
dierly consciousness of the effect of a uniform on feminine 
susceptibilities. 

Mrs. Marrison addressed herself to him. 

"We didn't know Nurse had a brother," she said win- 
ningly; and then turning to Captain Tibbenham, added, 
"Did we, Captain?" 

Something in the tone of her question and in her manner 
irritated the young man. 

"No," he answered briefly, and taking up a newspaper 
he pretended to become absorbed in its contents. 

Sergeant Hinks was ready with information. 
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"Oh, yes," he said, "Dick Benson's a corporal in my 
regiment." 

Mrs. Marrison seemed delighted at the news. 

"Really!" she exclaimed. "And are you a friend of 
Nurse's too?" 

The sergeant shook his head. 

"No, ma'am," he declared, "not as yet. I've come here 
to-day to make her acquaintance." 

"Really!" 

"Dick told me," the sergeant went on, warmed to his 
subject by her sympathetic attention, "that his sister was 
a staid, quiet, decent, respectable sort of woman, and very 
well set-up for her time of life." 

Mrs. Marrison gave a little scream. 

"What very odd creatures brothers are !" she exclaimed. 
"To me that's almost a new view of Nurse." She watched 
the newspaper behind which Captain Tibbenham had hidden 
himself and was rewarded by seeing it move. "And her 
time of life, too," she went on. "What is her time of life ?" 

She looked inquiringly at the sergeant, but he shook his 
head. 

"I don't know, ma'am," he answered. "Dick didn't men- 
tion." 

Mrs. Marrison nodded smilingly. 

"He didn't mention," she repeated playfully. "Ah, that 
shows that even brothers can sometimes be discreet." 

She heaved a sigh, and gathering up her belongings began 
to move towards the house. 

"Well, sergeant," she said, "I mustn't take up your time 
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any longer, but it's such a temptation to have a chat with 
one of our dear soldiers back from the front." 

She flashed a smile and a glance from her dark eyes at 
the sergeant 

"Thank you, ma'am," he said, highly pleased. 

Captain Tibbenham was apparently too absorbed in 
his paper to notice her departure, but the fact did not 
worry her. An idea had come to her about Nurse Benson 
which, could she prove it to be true, would place that 
young lady very completely at her mercy. She walked 
slowly towards the house, but before she entered it she 
quietly dropped on to an adjacent chair the book that she 
was carrying. She was determined to have a few more 
words with Sergeant Hinks before he went, and, if possible, 
after his interview with Nurse Benson had taken place. 
The skilfully abandoned volume would give her the excuse 
she needed for coming back on to the terrace. 

She looked back over her shoulder and nodding her head 
to the sergeant, bestowed yet another smile upon him. 

"Good-bye," she said, "if I don't see you again," and 
so disappeared, leaving the sergeant in a high state of 
admiration for her bright sympathy and affability. 



CHAPTER XIII 
"It was a soldier's wooing " 

SERGEANT HINKS turned towards Captain Tibben- 
ham, and finding him still hidden behind his news- 
paper, was suddenly smitten by the remorseful idea 
that he was in the way. 

"If Nurse is busy, sir," he said hesitatingly, "I daresay 
I could arrange to call again." 

Captain Tibbenham dropped his paper and looked at 
the sergeant with a smile. 

"Oh, no, sergeant," he answered; "she's sure not to be 
long." 

Even as he spoke his ear became aware of the well- 
known footstep, for which unconsciously it had been lis- 
tening ever since she had left him. He looked quickly 
round and saw his nurse approaching, followed by Finchett. 

"Here she is," he said to the sergeant, with a little 
gesture of his head. Sergeant Hinks' eyes rested on the 
girl in mute astonishment. He took a step forward, stared, 
took another step forward, stared again. Finally he turned 
to Captain Tibbenham and addressed him in a low voice. 

"That !" he said incredulously. "That's isn't Nurse Ben- 
son, is it, sir?" 

"Yes," answered the young man, highly amused, "that's 

Nurse Benson." 
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The sergeant was overcome. He retreated in good order, 
but obviously shaken. 

"Lord, bless my soul !" he ejaculated in a stunned voice. 

Meanwhile the unconscious object of his observation, 
lingering a moment to give some instructions to the valet, 
now came forward to her patient. Her eyes fell for the 
first time on the sergeant, and she thought what a pleasant, 
soldierly figure he made as he stood there by Captain Tib- 
benham's chair. 

"Nurse," said the latter, "this is Sergeant Hinks." 

Gillian, thinking it highly likely that this was some sol- 
dier in Captain Tibbenham's regiment, was interested. 

"Oh?" she said brightly, nodding to the sergeant, who 
drew himself up and pulled down his tunic, with a flattering 
desire to make the best of himself. 

"He's just come over from France, ,, Captain Tibbenham 
went on, keeping a sly watch on her face, "arid has brought 
you a message from your brother the corporal." 

He had watched the slow colour creeping into her face, 
and now considerately turned away and pretended to be 
occupied over the lighting of a cigarette. So he was right 
in his guess, he reflected. She did not think she was a 
suitable match for him ! He laughed silently at the thought. 
Had he continued his observation of her, he might have 
seen her, as he finished his introduction of the sergeant, 
make a swift half-turn as if she contemplated a hurried 
retreat into the house. 

To Gillian, indeed, the announcement of the sergeant's 
visit to her, laden with messages from an imaginary brother, 
had come as a bomb-shell, and her first impulse was to fly. 
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A second's thought told her how fatal a mistake she had 
nearly made. She must trust to her wits to get her out of 
the difficulty, which was not without its amusing side. It 
was a mercy, too, that Sergeant Hinks had evidently never 
met the real Nurse Benson. She looked cautiously at him 
where he stood at gaze, and thus encouraged he addressed 
her. 

"Yes," he said, "Dick Benson and I are very good friends, 
miss." 

Captain Tibbenham, having accomplished the necessary 
introductions between Nurse Benson and the sergeant, felt 
that it was his part to withdraw. 

"Has the motor come back from the station?" he in- 
quired of her. 

Gillian nodded. 

"Yes," she said, "Finchett is here to fetch you for your 
drive." 

She made a gesture to the valet, who took his station 
behind the chair. Captain Tibbenham waved his hand to 
the sergeant as Finchett began to wheel him away. 

"Good-bye," he said, "I'll leave you to talk to Nurse. 
If you see any of my boys, tell 'em she's making such a 
splendid job of me that it won't be very long before I'm 
back with 'em." 

He glanced for a moment into the girl's face and their 
eyes met. Her expression was softer than he had ever 
seen it, and for a moment, unseen by the other, he caught 
her hand in his. Then he nodded once more to the ser- 
geant, who saluted smartly. 

"Sooner the better, sir," he said heartily , "torao&fc ^^ 
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can all do with you at the front. I'll tell 'em. Good day, 
sir, and thank you." 

Gillian watched her patient disappearing until he was 
out of sight. Then she turned to the sergeant. 

"Won't you sit down?" she suggested. The sergeant 
was staring at her with such intentness that he seemed 
to find a difficulty in removing his eyes. 

"Well, miss," he said, after an obvious struggle, "I don't 
mind if I do." 

Gillian sat down and the sergeant, politely waiting until 
she was seated, likewise took a chair. They regarded each 
other for a moment or two with some embarrassment 

"You'll excuse me," said the sergeant finally, and with 
much clearing of his throat, "if I take the liberty of saying 
that you're not quite the kind of young lady I was expect- 
ing Dick Benson's sister to be." 

Gillian felt that she must get some particulars as to how 
things stood, and that without the smallest delay. 

"Did he describe me to you ?" she faltered. The sergeant 
shook his head. 

"No, I can't say he did exactly," he answered, "but he 
passed a remark or two, and one gets a kind of notion 
of a person. And then there was the photo." Here the 
sergeant paused, and passing the palm of his hand over 
his moutache, shook his head reminiscently. Gillian 
waited in an agony of anxiety for him to continue. If 
there were a photograph to be explained away she felt 
that the game was up. His next words were a vast relief. 

"Not that that was much to go by," he mused, "for Dick 
dropped it in the trench, worse luck, and it got smudged" 
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Gillian heaved a satisfied sigh and hoped the worst was 
over. But the sergeant was looking her over with the eye 
of a connoisseur. 

"But the figure didn't do you justice," he said dis- 
contentedly, and obviously comparing her with a visionary 
form in his mind's eye. "It was a good deal stouter." 

Gillian cast frantically about for some allaying answer. 

"You must remember," she stammered, "one doesn't get 
so much to eat in these days." 

The sergeant nodded comprehendingly. 

"That's it, I expect," he agreed, "still, I'll never trust a 
photo again." He sat in silence for a moment, mourning 
a shattered belief in photography. Then he seemed to col- 
lect himself. 

"Well, now, miss," he resumed, "before I come to my 
own business I'll just get my messages off my chest." 

He dived a hand into his breast-pocket and with infinite 
care brought out a small packet done up in tissue paper. 

"First of all," he said, holding the package towards her, 
"Dick sends you his love and thanks for the last parcel 
— that was a dinky pair of socks you sent him — and he 
wants you to have this little souvenir of gay Paree." 

Gillian extended her hand reluctantly and took the packet. 
She hated receiving the messages and gift really intended 
for another, but there was no help for it. Promising her- 
self that its contents should reach the right quarter as soon 
as could be managed, she slowly undid the paper, the ser- 
geant watching her encouragingly the while. The opened 
parcel revealed a large silk handkerchief of such motley 
and strident colouring that Gillian felt half dazzled. Toa 
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flags of all the Allies were grouped on its white surface 
and from its centre stared ferociously the face of the 
French President. 

Gillian was quite overcome. 

"Oh, thank you," she murmured. "It's very pretty." 

The sergeant looked pleased and eyed the handkerchief 
with the semi-proprietary air of one who has helped to 
choose it. 

"Sweet, ain't it ?" he commented. "He's got decent taste, 
I will say that for Dick." 

"So I should think." 

With a nod of his head the sergeant dismissed the sub- 
ject of the handkerchief and went on to the next message 
with which he was charged. 

"Well, now," he said in a business-like way, "the other 
thing he wanted me to ask about was Flossie Bashford." 

Gillian looked wildly at him and once more fear entered 
into her heart. Who on earth was Flossie Bashford ? The 
sergeant continued without noticing her embarrassment. 

"He hasn't been hearing from her as regular as he could 
wish, and he wants to know what she's up to, and what's 
her new address." 

Gillian pulled herself together and spoke with the calm- 
ness of despair. 

"I'm sorry to say I've not been able to see anything of 
Miss Bashford," she said truthfully enough. "You see my 
work takes me away a good deal, and I'm afraid I have no 
idea what her present address is." 

She could not help congratulating herself on the fact 
that she had been able to make this answer without the 
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use of any of those tarradiddles for which Brooke Stanway 
was wont to censure her. 

The sergeant listened, nodded his head and waved the 
subject away, with the lightness of a man whose own affairs 
are not concerned. 

"Oh, well, ,, he said consolingly, "you leave that to me. 
Ill find it out somehow or other. Let's get to my own 
business." 

He hitched his chair a little closer to her and spoke in 
a warmer tone. 

"You know Dick always spoke of you to me as a quiet, 
staid, respectable woman." 

Gillian was amused. 

"And don't you think I look respectable?" she said with 
a mischievous little smile. The sergeant was quite shocked 
to think that his words could have carried any such impli- 
cation. 

"Yes, of course, miss !" he exclaimed. "But I didn't ex- 
pect to find you so good-looking — if you don't mind my 
saying so." 

"Not at all, sergeant ; it's very gratifying." 

"I mean it, mind you," * continued the sergeant, much 
encouraged. "But, you see, what Dick said to me was: 
*You'll find my sister Pollie a staid, sober-minded woman, 
who would make a very good wife for a man like yourself.' " 

Gillian struggled with a smile and succeeded in quelling 
it She had not bargained for two proposals of marriage 
in one day and she could not help comparing the one with 
the other, 
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"I'm afraid Dick is a little prejudiced in my favour," 
she answered deprecatingly. 

The sergeant continued, with the glib air of one who 
is putting into words for a listener something that he has 
often put into thought for himself. 

" 'Anyway, Jack/ Dick said, 'accidents do 'appen at the 
front, and if you lost a limb or two, she's a first-class 
nurse, and she'd know how to make the best out of what 
was left of you.' " Here the sergeant leaned forward 
and his manner grew very impressive. "Now, miss," he 
said insinuatingly, "what do you say?" 

Gillian cast down her eyes, in the approved manner of 
a maid receiving honourable proposals of marriage. 

"Oh, sergeant/' she said demurely, "this is so sudden." 

The sergeant felt the justice of the remark and hastened 
to put before her the fact that there were drawbacks to 
the situation for him as well as herself. 

"I won't deny," he confessed, "that you're a bit younger 
and better-looking than what I wanted, but we must take 
things as we find 'em, and after all," tolerantly, "it ain't 
your fault. Come now — what do you say?" 

The girl looked at him and he could see that the expres- 
sion in her eyes was very kindly, but to his dismay she 
slowly shook his head. 

"I'm afraid it's no good, sergeant," she said softly. 

The sergeant was genuinely concerned. The more he 
talked to her the better he liked her, and her youth made 
it seem likely to him that what she needed was good advice. 

"Now don't you be in a hurry," he said, in a warning 
note. 'Tve taken a iaxvcy to ^ou > and it's as likely as 
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not youll take a fancy to me when you know me better." 
He drew near and spoke in a persuasive voice that had 
worked wonders in the past. "What's your evening out?" 

The girl smiled at him but still shook her head. 

"I haven't got a regular evening out," she declared. 
"And besides, sergeant" — here she hesitated for a moment, 
and then went on frankly — "as a matter of fact I'm — I'm 
almost keeping company with some one else." 

The sergeant rose to his feet with a sigh. 

"Are you?" he said sadly. "Just my luck! Well! I 
hope he's a soldier ?" 

The girl's eyes brightened as she, too, rose and faced 
him. 

"Oh, yes, he's a soldier," she said proudly. 

The sergeant nodded his approval. 

"That's good," he said heartily. "Well, I must be getting 
on. I'll put it acrost old Dick for not telling me what a fine 
girl his sister really was. I'd 'ave been here sooner if I'd 
known." He began to move off, heaving another sigh in 
tribute to what might have been, when a thought occurred to 
him and he turned back. 

"By the way," he said, "I'd like to leave you my address 
while I'm over here, in case there was any little thing you'd 
like me to take back to Dick." 

Whether there was any lingering notion in Sergeant 
Hinks' mind that the girl might possibly think better of 
his proposal has never been exactly ascertained. At any 
rate, he produced a bundle of letters from his pocket and 
hastily scrawled on the back of one of them his military 
rank, with his name and address. In doin£ so *wc&^&\&% 
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fluttered from his fingers to the ground and lay there un- 
noticed. He handed what he had written to the girl, who 
received it with a smile of thanks. And at this moment, 
true to her plan, Mrs, Marrison sauntered from the house. 



CHAPTER XIV 

"Look on this pictun 

m JTRS. MARRISON nodded to Gillian in a friendly 

**- * ■*■ "I think I left my book here," she said, glanc- 
ing about her perfunctorily. Then making a 
great show of having discovered it on the chair where she 
had placed it, she seized the volume with a little cry. 

"Ah, here it is." 

Gillian felt that some explanation of her position was 
necessary. 

"This is Sergeant Hinks," she began. But Mrs. Marrison 
cut her short. 

"Oh, I've met the sergeant," she said, flashing a brilliant 
smile at the soldierly figure. "We've had quite a nice little 
talk together." 

Sergeant Hinks bowed his acknowledgments, and in doing 
so his eye fell on the little square of white paper that he 
had dropped when writing his address. He stooped, and 
picking it up, turned it over. 

"Why," he said, addressing Gillian, "here's that photo 
of you I've been talking about I didn't know I'd got it 
with me." 

He looked from the photograph to Gillian, ttui V&&> 

*35 
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again to the photograph, contemplating both, with his head 
on one side in a puzzled way. 

"And now when I see it again and see you — upon my 
soul, I could never have believed you stood for it" 

Mrs. Marrison had listened greedily to every word, and 
now carelessly approached the sergeant. Gillian would have 
given much to be able to snatch the photograph from the 
sergeant's hands. 

"I remember," she said quickly, "it wasn't much like 
me. The light was rather bad that day." 

She was watching Mrs. Ray Marrison, who had now 
stationed herself by the sergeant's side and was looking 
over his shoulder. Her dark eyes seemed to rake the little 
snapshot, and she smiled in a satisfied way and nodded her 
head before she spoke. 

"Is that a photograph of Nurse?" she asked in an in- 
credulous voice. "Please may I see it?" 

She extended her hand as she spoke, and the sergeant 
instantly handed the photograph over. 

"Certainly, ma'am," he said gallantly. "Of course," he 
continued, pointing with a brown forefinger at certain 
smears and cracks on the surface of the picture, "it was 
dropped in the dug-out and the face got a bit smudged, 

but still " He stopped and scratched his head, while 

a fresh sense of wonderment came over him at the discrep- 
ancy between the photograph and the reality. Mrs. Marri- 
son, holding the snapshot close to her eyes, studied it closely. 
Then she looked up and shot a triumphant glance at Gillian. 

"Is that really a ptetviit oi Kutse?" she said, with af- 
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f ected wonder. "Surely not ! Well, I can only say I never 
should have thought so." 

"Neither should I," agreed the sergeant, as he received 
it back from her. "Well, I must be moving," he added, and 
turning to Gillian, looked sentimentally at her. "Good-bye, 
miss/' he sighed. 

Gillian held out her hand, which he took. 

"Good-bye, sergeant," she said heartily. "My love to 
Dick and the best of luck to you both." 

The sergeant pressed her hand, and then released it. 

"Good-bye, miss, — same to you," he said, and turned to 
Mrs. Marrison. 

"Good-day, ma'am," he said. Mrs. Marrison nodded to 
him. 

"Good-day, sergeant," she said. "So glad to have met 
you." 

She said the last words with her eyes fixed on Gillian, 
who fully understood her meaning though she affected to 
be looking at the sergeant. The latter, with a final salute 
to both the women, disappeared into the house, leaving 
Gillian and Mrs. Marrison alone. 

Gillian knew that the woman suspected something. The 
next thing was to find out what she suspected and what 
use she meant to make of her suspicions. So she waited for 
her to speak. Mrs. Marrison eyed her over insolently. 

"That was a very interesting photograph of Nurse Ben- 
son," she said sneeringly, and then waited for a moment 
before she brought out her bomb-shell: "the real Nurse 
Benson." 

"I don't understand you," said Gillian cautiously. 
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Mrs. Marrison sneered again. 

"I think you do," she said, in as rude a tone as possible, 

Gillian felt her temper rising. 

"I understand you're trying to be offensive," she re- 
torted ; "but I shall be glad if you'll put your meaning into 
plainer words." 

"It's easy enough to do that/' said the other, with a 
spiteful glance. "You never stood for that photograph, 
therefore you are not Nurse Benson. If you're not Nurse 
Benson you've stolen her name and personality and are 
what people would call an imposter. Is that plain enough?' 1 

Gillian eyed her coolly, and putting her hands in her 
apron pockets stood regarding her with a provocative air. 

"Quite," she answered calmly. "And what then, Mrs. 
Marrison ?" 

The elder woman was furious at her inability to ruffle 
the girl. 

"Why, just this," she replied savagely, "that I hold you 
in the hollow of my hand." 

The girl gave a little laugh. 

"I think not," she said decisively. 

Gillian was enjoying herself. The interview that she 
had so dreaded from the moment when she saw it was in- 
evitable, was turning out quite amusing, and it entertained 
her vastly to see the rising temper of the other, which, try 
as she would, she could not control. Moreover, Gillian 
had discerned plainly the weak spot in Mrs. Marrison's inb 
plied threat, and it made her feel quite at her ease. 

The lady glowered at her for a moment 
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"Sergeant Hinks showed me that photograph . . ." 
she began, but Gillian interrupted her. 

"Quite so," she agreed brightly, "he showed you the 
photograph, but he didn't give it you. And as it was left 
out in the wet and trodden on in the trenches, I think you'll 
want a stronger witness to prove me an impostor." 

She turned her back on Mrs. Marrison and walked slowly 
towards the house, leaving that lady almost dumbfounded. 
She could hardly believe her senses at finding herself defied 
and derided by this girl, whom a few minutes before she 
had felt it in her power to ruin. 

"What do you suppose I'm likely to say about all this?" 
she called after the disappearing back of her antagonist. 

Gillian turned and faced her again. 

"Anything spiteful that occurs to you at the moment," 
she said, delivering her Parthian shot. "But my reputa- 
tion is quite at your disposal. Don't stint yourself.' ' 



CHAPTER XV 

"Lay we our heads together " 

GILLIAN went into the house feeling distinctly 
pleased with herself, but as she made her way 
upstairs the feeling of elation vanished, and was 
succeeded by one of depression. She knew that 
Mrs. Marrison would never let things rest where they were, 
and Gillian dreaded the possibility of an unpleasant scene; 
there had been so little that was unpleasant hitherto in her 
life. Also — and here Gillian's depression became acute— 
she did not want to leave Marmaduke. 

But if their interview had left Gillian unhappy, it, had 
made Mrs. Marrison, pacing alone on the terrace, positively 
frantic. She walked quickly about, stabbing little boles 
in the gravel with her parasol. It only annoyed her the 
more when she saw her husband stealing to join her, with 
the conspiratorial air of a Guy Fawkes. 

"Any news?" he asked in a stage whisper. Mrs. Marri- 
son nodded crossly. 

"Oh, yes, news of a sort/' she snapped. "I've seen a 
photograph of the real Nurse Benson, and it wasn't a bit 
like this woman." 

Mr. Marrison gave a whistle which rent his wife's nerves. 

"You mean," he said joyfully, "she's a real wrong 'un?" 

Mrs. Marrison grew suddenly voluble. 
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"Yes, the photograph belonged to a friend of her 
brother's, — I tackled her about it, but she laughed at me; 
— said I couldn't prove anything, and told me I could " 

She paused at a loss for words, and her husband con- 
siderately supplied them. 

"Do your damnedest?" he suggested. 

Mrs. Marrison nodded. 

"It came to that," she admitted. "We can try it on 
Mother Tib," she added, in a despondent tone, "but I don't 
know that it's much good." 

Marrison leered at her knowingly, with the air of one who 
has a good thing up his sleeve. 

"Yes, it is," he announced positively, "It will do as 
a starting point." He came close to her and held her by 
the sleeve as he spoke. "This afternoon she and the boy 
were/here together — I happened to pass— of course quite 
accidentally," — here he nudged his wife with a roguish el- 
bow — "and I heard him ask her to be his wife. How's 
that?" 

He fell back dramatically as he put the question and 
eyed his wife with an air of triumph. 

She was interested and cheered. 

"That does sound like business," she admitted thought- 
fully. 

Her husband assumed a modestly meritorious manner. 

"I thought you'd think so," he said, and would have 
enlarged for some time upon the value of his discovery had 
he not seen from where he stood the figure of Mrs. Tibben- 
ham approaching through the garden on her return from the 
party, fanning herself as she came. With a quirk of his 
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eyebrows he drew his wife's attention to the advancing 
figure. Mrs. Marrison arranged her face so that a sunny 
smile succeeded its former sullen expression, and went 
forward to meet her hostess. 

"Ah, there you are I" Mrs. Tibbenham said, as she caught 
sight of her. 

She spoke a little peevishly, for the heat had told upon 
her temper, and Mrs. Marrison, looking rested and cool 
in her summer frock, brought the fact home to her. Mrs. 
Marrison slipped an arm into hers and pressed it sym- 
pathetically. 

"Here we are," answered Mr. Marrison gallantly, "im- 
patiently awaiting your return." 

Mrs. Tibbenham allowed herself to be led to a seat by 
her friend and sank thankfully into it. If the truth were 
to be told, her shoes, of a lustrous patent-leather, were not 
of a type adapted for much standing on gravel. 

"And how was the dear Mayor ?" inquired Mrs. Marrison 
gaily, noting the cloud on her hostess's brow. 

"A bit too dear," said that lady tartly, "if you ask my 
opinion. Joseph was all over cheque-book and fountain-pen 
the whole time we were there. It brought me out in a heat 
to see him, and the rooms were very stuffy." She addressed 
herself to Mrs. Marrison. "I didn't send the governess-cart 
to the stables, because I thought you and I might go for a bit 
of a drive before dinner and get a breath of air." 

Mrs. Marrison affected extreme pleasure. "Of course, 
dear, delighted," she said in answer to Mrs. Tibbenham, 
but she cast a look at her husband which implied the neces- 
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sity of striking while the iron was hot. He nodded his com- 
prehension. 

" 'Ow's Duke ?" inquired their unconscious hostess, fan- 
ning herself vigorously. "Has he come back from his 
drive?" 

Marrison shook his head. 

"I don't think so," he said solemnly. 

Mrs. Tibbenham gave utterance to the sniff with which 
she generally introduced any allusion to Gillian. 

"Nurse went with him, I suppose?" she said 

This time Mrs. Marrison took it up. 

"No — -she didn't," she answered slowly. 

"Oh, that's something new," Mrs. Tibbenham com- 
mented, surprised. 

Mrs. Marrison spoke with meaning. 

"Yes," she said in a marked way, "she was busy with 
another of her admirers." 

Mrs. Tibbenham stopped fanning herself and became 
alert. 

"Another of her admirers," she echoed. She fixed Mrs. 
Marrison with an eye that demanded instant explanations, 
and that lady looked away with an air of feigned delicacy. 

"Yes," she affirmed, "but not quite of equal rank." 

Here she paused and glanced at her hostess to note what 
effect her words were having. Well pleased with what she 
saw, she continued : 

"This one is only a sergeant : Sergeant Hinks." 

Mr. Marrison here interposed. He saw that Mrs. Tibben- 
ham was on the verge of an explosion of anger and was 
not quite certain whether- it might not dfcsctxA ou\v\xas£&. 
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and his wife. To avert this disaster he began in his best 
manner, with a strong note of manly sympathy for an af- 
flicted mother, to explain the situation to her as it seemed 
best to him. 

Arranging himself in a picturesque attitude at the back 
of her chair, he began : 

"I am afraid, my dear good friend," he said despondently, 
"that things are rather awkward about Nurse/' Here he 
paused for a moment, with affected delicacy. "What we fed 
it our duty to tell you may perhaps rather distress you " 

Mrs. Tibbenham broke in with a sighing groan. 

"Oh, don't say that/' she begged, dropping her fan, "just 
as I'm beginning to feel cooler again." 

Mr. Marrison stooped and restored the fan to her fingers, 
while he strove to impart to his features the expression 
of a man who has a strong moral obligation to perform and 
means to go through with it unflinchingly. 

"It doesn't do to shirk a duty," he said solemnly, "just 
because it happens to be disagreeable. Ah, here comes Mr. 
Tibbenham." 

That gentleman, heated as if with running, now appeared 
on the terrace. 

"Yes, I'm here," he acknowledged, a little obviously, and 
then turning to his wife he questioned: "You wanted the 
governess-cart to wait, didn't you, my dear?" 

Mrs. Tibbenham nodded. 

"Yes, I did," she said gloomily. 

Mr. Tibbenham made to depart in the direction from 
whence he had comt vtata something in the solemn ex- 
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pression of his companions struck him. He looked around 
him in consternation. 

"I haven't broken in on the conversation?" he asked, 
looking from face to face; and then some association in 
his mind prompted the further query: "Was anybody tell- 
ing a funny story?" 

His wife motioned to him to stay. 

"No, they wasn't," she said. "Mr. and Mrs. Marrison 
was just going to be kind enough to tell us something very 
unpleasant." 

Mr. Tibbenham's face lengthened visibly and he looked 
nervously at his guests. 

"Unpleasant ?" he echoed in a dolorous voice. 

"About Nurse Benson," said his wife, firing off the two 
last words with the crispness of revolver shots. 

"Nurse Benson!" he echoed again and the regret in his 
voice was so obvious that his wife felt obliged to administer 
one of her most corrective looks. 

"Sit down and listen," she ordered imperiously. 

Mr. Tibbenham took a chair beside her. "Yes, my dear," 
he assented hurriedly. She turned to Mr. Marrison. 

"Now, Mr. Marrison," she prompted. Mr. Marrison 
signed to his wife. 

"I think," he said, "perhaps Mrs. Marrison had better 
begin. Ill add what I have to say afterwards." 

Mrs. Marrison looked around her and about as if she were 
very loathe to begin. At last, with a sigh, she seemed to 
nerve herself to the effort. 

"Oh, well," she began reluctantly, "it was only this. Ser- 
geant Hinks, a friend of Nurse Benson's VrolfloiK , v& Vfiwnfc 
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on leave and called to see Nurse. After Captain Tibben- 
ham had gone for his drive I had a little chat with the ser- 
geant and he showed me a picture of the real Nurse Benson. 
Whoever was the original of that portrait it was certainly 
not the young person who is masquerading here in that 
character." 

Mrs. Tibbenham had listened with an expression of grow- 
ing horror and amazement to this narrative, but when Mrs. 
Marrison reached the final revelation she gave a positive 
scream of indignation. 

"The hussy!" she shrilled, and then pouncing upon her 
husband, she beckoned him to the table. "Joseph/' she com- 
manded, "write a cheque at once and we'll pack her off." 

Mr. Tibbenham rose galvanically to his feet and tottered 
to the table. Then he paused. 

"Pack her off, my dear," he said, in a deprecating voice. 
"What, straight away?" 

Mrs. Tibbenham stamped with rage. 

"Straight away," she vociferated, but Mr. Tibbenham, 
with a courage which was a surprise to himself, ventured to 
reason with her. 

"My dear," he pleaded, "you can't pack off a woman for 
not being like a photograph." 

Mrs. Tibbenham waved away all such arguments. Her 
husband's protests made her only more determined. 

"That's neither here nor there," she said. "Do you think 
I'm going to keep a woman in my 'ouse — house — who isn't 
the woman she makes herself out to be?" 

Mr. Tibbenham now proceeded to play his trump card. 

"But, my dear " Vie sa\& ean&skYs ^ "Kow about that testi- 
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monial from Lord Messiger?" He saw his wife's face 
change, and hurried to press his advantage. "He wouldn't 
have written as he did about a woman who was the wrong 
kind of woman." 

For the first time Mrs. Tibbenham faltered in her pur- 
pose. It certainly did seem a very serious matter to dis- 
miss ignominiously some one recommended so highly by 
Lord Messiger as Nurse Benson had been. What would 
his lordship say when he got to hear of it, as he was bound 
to do ? Mrs. Tibbenham yielded to no one in her reverence 
for the aristocracy, and now it seemed to her almost as 
if she were flying in the face of one of its most respected 
members. 

Mr. Marrison, noting her troubled countenance, judged 
that the time had come for him to intervene. 

"In any case," he observed in a pained voice, "Fm afraid 
this is a very designing kind of woman. I'll tell you why. 
Your son and Nurse Benson were sitting here this after- 
noon. I was casually strolling about the garden, and as I 
passed I overheard him ask her to be his wife." 

He paused to watch the effect of his words, and noting 
the crimson tide that flooded Mrs. Tibbenham's face, nodded 
slightly to his wife as a sign that their object was accom- 
plished. Mrs. Tibbenham seemed to be struggling for 
speech. 

"His wife," she ejaculated, in a stifled voice. 

"His wife," echoed her husband, apparently not ill- 
pleased. 

Then Mrs. Tibbenham broke into a feverish activity. 
She made a dive at her husband, plunged Vitt VvwA veto* 
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his breast-pocket and producing his cheque-book, slapped 
it down on the table before him and stood pointing to it 
with an inexorable finger. 

"You write a cheque for her wages/' she ordered. Mr. 
Tibbenham, thoughts of Marmaduke's happiness nerving 
him, still found the courage to resist 

"But, my dear," he protested, "after all, if his heart's 
set upon her — dear boy — we don't want to break it, do we? 
That wouldn't be like you and me." 

Mrs. Tibbenham began frantically pacing the terrace. 
She saw all her fine plans for Marmaduke's future vanishing 
into nothingness. Plans that she had made from the day 
of his birth, which had grown in ambition with the growth 
of her husband's wealth. And now a miserable nurse, from 
heaven knows where, had come to upset them and ruin the 
boy's prospects. 

"If his heart's set -upon her," she said, almost crying, 
"it can be unset. Better break his heart than break his life. 
YdU wouldn't like him to marry a common nurse, would 
you?" 

Her voice rose almost to a scream as she finished, but Mr. 
Tibbenham still persevered. 

"She ain't what I should call common/' he protested, 
"and if he comes back and finds us trying to chuck her 
out, there'll be a row — an awful row." 

Mrs. Tibbenham had by now dried her tears and a hard 
decision of manner had succeeded her former hysterical 
outburst. 

"Then," she answered unbendingly, "she must be got 
out oi the house before \xt does come back." 
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Mr. Marrison, who had been standing with his wife a lit- 
tle removed from his host and hostess, thinking self-con- 
gratulatory thoughts and looking like a second-rate Mephis- 
topheles, now interposed. 

"He might be told," he suggested suavely, "that Nurse 
had got bad news and had to leave at once, on her own." 

Mrs. Tibbenham nodded to him. 

"That's the way to do it," she agreed, "then he wouldn't 
know where she'd gone and everything would be all right." 

Mr. Marrison had one more suggestion to make. 

"I should get her to the railway station as quick as you 
can." 

Mrs. Tibbenham seemed incapable of keeping still for 
a moment. She fussed about the terrace, dropped her 
gloves, her fan, her bag. But under the spur of Marrison's 
last words she hastily decided on an immediate course of 
action. Even determined as she was she yet did not care 
for the idea of facing her son in the act of ejecting from 
the house the girl whom he wished to make his wife. Hur- 
riedly she pressed the hand-bell. 

"She can have the governess-cart," she said, half to 
herself. "It is waiting." 

The butler appeared in answer to her summons. 

"Tell Nurse Benson I should like to speak to her at once," 
Mrs. Tibbenham said. 

"Yes, ma'am." 

The man disappeared and she once more turned to her 
husband. 

"Now, Joseph, write that cheque," she ordered. 

Mr. Tibbenham looked into her face for some si^cv <*i 
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yielding, but finding none, slowly produced his fountain- 
pen. 

"Very well, my dear," he said despondently, "but I can't 
help feeling, what with one thing and another, it's all going 
to be most uncomf ortable." 

"Never you mind about that/' his wife retorted; "you 
write the cheque and give her an extra week in lieu of 
notice/' 

They all watched him write the cheque, which he did 
with the most obvious reluctance and so slowly that he 
might only lately have mastered the mysteries of caligraphy. 
Too absorbed to notice Gillian's approach, they all jumped 
and scattered guiltily at the sound of her voice. 



CHAPTER XVI 

The quality of mercy " 

YOU wanted to speak to me?" Gillian asked Mrs. 
Tibbenham. 
That lady assumed her most dignified air and 
without allowing herself to meet the girl's eye, ad- 
dressed her in elevated if vague terms. 

"Yes, we did," she said, picking her words carefully, 
but with less control of her aspirates than could have been 
desired ; "I sent for you because I want you to understand 
that things being as they are, and after what 'as happened — 
has 'appened — I think you'd better leave — at once." 

The girl's brows contracted, and then her glance wavered 
a moment in the direction of Mrs. Marrison. That lady, 
seated comfortably in a chair, was ready for her and re- 
ceived her look with one of smiling insolence. It acted 
as a tonic on Gillian. Her face resumed its pleasant serenity 
and she answered Mrs. Tibbenham with no signs of per- 
turbation. 

"Certainly, if you wish it," she said calmly; "but as a 
matter of curiosity, what has happened ?" 
Mrs. Tibbenham became even more dignified. 
"Oh, you know well enough," she answered acidly. 
Gillian shrugged her shoulders. 

"If I did I shouldn't trouble to ask you. Have. ^<sm 
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any fault to find with the way in which I have discharged 
my professional duties ?" 

Little Mr. Tibbenham had sat miserably enough during 
the foregoing scene, but now he could contain himself no 
longer. 

"Oh, no, Nurse, certainly not," he cried emphatically, 
while he darted a rebellious look at his wife. That lady 
was forced to a similar acknowledgment. 

"No," she said ungraciously, "I'm not complaining of 
that." 

"Then what is your ground of complaint ?" Gillian asked 
in a manner which compelled an answer. 

Mrs. Tibbenham moved a little uneasily, ruffled by the 
girl's self-possession and by the absence of the tears and 
expostulations with which she would have felt perfectly 
capable of dealing. 

"Mr. Tibbenham and I have been told " she began 

pompously, but Gillian interrupted her. 

"By Mr. and Mrs. Marrison?" she suggested with quiet 
scorn, and without a glance in the direction of that lady and 
gentleman. 

Mrs. Tibbenham bridled with indignation. 

"Never mind who told us," she said sharply. 

Gillian smiled. 

"I don't," she observed. 

Mrs. Tibbenham hurried on, a little troubled by the feel- 
ing that somehow she was no match for the girl. 

"Well, Nurse Benson," she said, with a spiteful emphasis 
on the last two words, "\i ^ou vt Nurse Benson, because 
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there seems to be a doubt of it " She paused to see what 

the girl would say, but the result was disappointing. 

"Does there?" Gillian questioned carelessly. "I suppose 
you're working your way to that photograph." 

Mrs. Tibbenham felt astonished at her assurance, and 
was, besides, the victim of a burning curiosity. She only 
half believed Mrs. Marrison's story of the photograph and 
she longed to hear the girl's explanation of the matter. 
Therefore $he plunged boldly into the subject. 

"Yes, well W about the photograph?" she demanded. 
"I don't want to say anything I can't prove, but when 
a photograph is supposed to be the photograph of some- 
body who ain't a bit like it, and that somebody has wormed 
her way into a family, without the family really knowing 
anything about 'er, it does begin to look peculiar. What 
have you got to say about it yourself ?" 

The good lady ceased her torrent of words as suddenly 
as she had begun it and waited impatiently for the ex- 
planation which she felt was bound to follow. To her burn- 
ing indignation the girl laughed a little and then answered 
briefly : 

"Nothing/' 

"Nothing !" Mrs. Tibbenham echoed, hardly believing the 
evidence of her ears. 

"Nothing you would be likely to believe." 

Mrs. Tibbenham gave her a very acid look as the re- 
membrance of the girl's second and worse misdemeanour 
recurred to her. 

"Perhaps not," she said with meaning. "But if you're 
not what you pretended to be it wouldn't surprise me % cotjh 
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sidering how you've worked on the feelings of my poor silly 
boy." 

This time Gillian was taken by surprise, and for a mo- 
ment she felt her composure give way. To be obliged to dis- 
cuss her most private affairs before the Marrisons, to think 
of Marmaduke's love for her being mentioned before such 
an audience, distressed her greatly. If her pride had not 
forbidden she would have turned and fled, but the con- 
sciousness of Mrs. Marrison's mocking insolence, of her 
husband's leering triumph, steadied her. She faced her 
inquisitor again. Mr. Tibbenham, who realised something 
of what she felt, now burst out. 

"My dear," he said to his wife as vigorously as he dared, 
"I don't think you ought to say that." But she turned on 
him with an asperity that frightened him into silence. 

"You leave this to me," she commanded. "I hope I know 
my duty as a mother." She glared at him until he had sunk 
back into his customary subdued condition, thereby fearfully 
illustrating the power of the human eye, before once more 
addressing herself to the girl. 

"You knew my son was in a weak state of 'ealth — health 
— and you stirred him up till he didn't know what he was 
talking about, and he actually asked you to be his wife. Is 
that true or not ?" 

Gillian was puzzled at Mrs. Tibbenham's knowledge of 
what had passed between Marmaduke and herself that aft- 
ernoon, and she attributed it, without troubling herself to go 
into details, to Marrisonian powers of observation. Not that 
it mattered much. 
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"It's perfectly true," she answered frankly, "that Captain 
Tibbenham asked me to be his wife." 

Mrs. Tibbenham turned with a gesture to the others, 
as if calling on them to witness the monstrousness of the 
admission. 

"There 1" she exclaimed helplessly, all other words failing 
her. Then she turned to Gillian again : "You admit it?" she 
demanded. 

"Why shouldn't I ?" the girl asked haughtily. "He did ask 
me to marry him, and I said I'd think it over." 

"Think it over!" Mrs. Tibbenham screamed, looking 
wildly round her to make sure she was not dreaming. "I 
never heard such brazen impudence." 

Gillian turned suddenly very white. She felt a passion 
of anger against this old woman who had been so rude 
to her, even against the old man who had not sufficiently 
protected her, and her one clamant wish was to get out 
of the house, to get back to her own people, to be herself 
again. 

She feverishly put all thought of Marmaduke out of her 
mind. 

"Mrs. Tibbenham," she said in a voice which made that 
lady jump, "considering that you wish me to leave and that I 
don't wish to stay, we needn't detain each other any longer." 

Mrs. Tibbenham slowly crimsoned. Such an unceremoni- 
ous address from a paid dependent shocked her. 

"No, we needn't," she answered tartly; "the governess- 
cart will take you to the station." She turned to her hus* 
band with a suddenness that made him start in his chair. 
"Have you got that cheque ready?" she demanded. He 
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handed it to her in silence. "We're giving you an extra 
week in lieu of notice/ 9 she said to Gillian, extending the 
paper towards her. The girl made no effort to take it 

"That's very good of you," she said, "but I couldn't take 
the cheque." 

"Not take it !" Mrs. Tibbcnham exclaimed. Mr. Tibben- 
ham was truly pained. 

"Oh, Nurse," he expostulated gently, looking at her with 
a grieved face. Gillian shook her head. 

"No, I couldn't," she persisted, speaking in a different 
tone to that in which she addressed his wife. "Mrs. Tib- 
benham," she went on, turning to that lady, "the fact that 
I have been able to be of even slight service to a gallant 
gentleman and one of England's finest soldiers is a proud 
thought to me, and it must always remain a happy memory 
because, fortunately, it is outside your control." 

She bowed her head slightly to Mr. and Mrs. Tibbenham, 
and taking no notice whatever of the Marrisons, walked 
towards the house. 

Mr. Tibbenham ran after her. He could not bear to 
let her go like that, although the awe in which he stood of 
his wife prevented him from saying any one of the thousand 
kind things which he felt in his heart. 

"But, Nurse," he said, catching her by the arm, "about 
this cheque — won't you take it? What am I to do with 
it?" 

He tried to force it on her but she resolutely refused 
to take it. 

"That doesn't rest with me, Mr. Tibbenham," she replied 
gravely, disengaging herself from his hold; "but if you 
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would like to hand it on to the Mayor for the local war 
charity, I shall be very pleased." 

She looked at him for a moment with a not unfriendly 
glance, then walked quickly to the house. Arrived at the 
French windows, she turned for a moment and faced them 
all. 

"Good afternoon/ 9 she said gravely, and without waiting 
for an answer, stepped into the house and was gone. 

A heavy silence succeeded her departure, each one of the 
group somehow feeling that she had got the better of him 
or her. Mr. Tibbenham was frankly unhappy and mourned 
openly. His wife felt depressed in the midst of her triumph. 
The Marrisons, with every claim, as they considered, upon 
her gratitude, nevertheless were aware that it was withheld 
from them. Mr. Marrison broke the silence. 

"Well, that settles it/' he said. "She's gone." 

Mrs. Tibbenham looked at her husband, who sat huddled 
in his chair, a monument of melancholy. 

"Yes, she 'as," she said defiantly, "and a good riddance 
to bad rubbish." 

Her husband shook his head despondently while his nerve- 
less fingers played with the rejected cheque. 

"My dear — you know," he said, with a doleful wag of 
his head, "this is all going to be very painful. If the boy 
ever found out that we'd given her the pus h " He 
paused, as if not daring to complete his sentence. 

Mrs. Tibbenham hurriedly struck in. 

"He ain't going to find out," she asserted decidedly. 

Mr. Tibbenham was not to be comforted. 

"But Mr. Stanway has been here," he mourned, "and 
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he's a friend of Lord Messiger." The little man paused and 
stared as if an idea had suddenly struck him. Hurriedly 
he turned to his wife. "Then she is Nurse Benson," he 
cried, smiting his knee. "Mr. Stanway called her so." 

He looked with an accusatory expression at his wife, who 
sank into a chair and began to fan herself. 

"I can't help it," she said pettishly. "That doesn't alter 
the fact that she tried to marry our Duke." 

Mrs. Marrison supported her with a confirmatory mur- 
mur and Mr. Marrison was even more helpful. 

"I regret," he began, "to say it of any guest under your 
roof, my very dear friends, and especially of one of such 
aristocratic birth as Mr. Stanway, but I am afraid that he is 
not all, morally, that one could wish." 

He paused for a moment to let his words sink in. 

"What do you mean?" inquired Mr. Tibbenham. 

Marrison sighed. 

"I surprised Mr. Stanway and the young woman who 
has just gone under rather peculiar circumstances, on the 
first evening of his arrival here. She appeared to be toying 
with his neck-tie, and my impression is that they had just 
been indulging in an embrace." 

Mrs. Tibbenham groaned and cast her eyes up. 

"What an escape for our boy," she whispered. 

"Under the conditions, of course," Mr. Marrison con- 
tinued, "it is quite easy to suppose that she persuaded Mr. 
Stanway into favouring her deception." 

Mr. Tibbenham nodded. Under the conditions, as put 
by Mr. Marrison, it did seem possible. But somehow it 
did not tally with the impression he had received of Stan- 
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way's character, and he could not help feeling a smoulder- 
ing resentment against Marrison, whose self-chosen task 
this afternoon appeared to be the revelation of moral de- 
linquencies in every one for whom Mr. Tibbenham en- 
tertained any liking. His mind still revolved round the 
difficulties into which they seemed likely to be plunged. 

"What will Lord Messiger think of us?" he demanded 
of the others. "After his lordship was kind enough to give 
us a testimonial of Nurse." 

"But, dear Mr. Tibbenham/' interposed Mrs. Marrison 
soothingly, "testimonials and references are sdmetimes 
forged." 

"Frequently," added Marrison, with the air of a man who 
knows something of the subject. 

Mrs. Tibbenham nodded her head vigorously in agree- 
ment 

"Of course they are," she said, greatly cheered at the 
idea. "About three years ago we had a cook, with a writ- 
ten character which I found she'd written for herself; 
'highly respectable, honest and sober.' The third night we 
were waiting for dinner at nine o'clock, and found her with 
her head under the dresser and her feet in the plate- 
basket." 

The Marrisons received this anecdote with much en- 
thusiasm, feeling a secret relief at seeing Mrs. Tibbenham 
recover her spirits. But Mr. Tibbenham still harped on 
the difficulties he saw ahead. 

"But Lord Messiger, my dear," he reminded his wife. 

For once, his anxiety found an echo in her breast. Sh$ 
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was as anxious as he that their aristocratic correspondent 
should have no cause for complaint against them. 

"Of course/' she said, rising and gathering her things 
together preparatory to going in, "we don't want to run 
any risk of offending him. You must go up to town to- 
morrow morning, see Lord Messiger and explain all about 
it. You can go by the first train." 

"The first train is the workman's train/' Mr. Tibbenham 
reminded her plaintively. 

"Well then, go up by the workman's train," she answered 
testily. "As for me, I shall go and lie down before dinner. 
All this nasty kick-up has quite put me about." She moved 
towards the house with Mrs. Marrison at her side. 

"Of course it has," said that lady sympathetically, as they 
entered. 

They parted in the hall, each to go to her separate room, 
and the two men followed their spouses. Mr. Tibbenham 
hovered for a while in the passages and on the stairs, in 
the vague hope of having a last word or two with Nurse 
before she left, but Mrs. Tibbenham, with that uncanny 
knowledge of the working of their husbands' brains that 
all good wives possess, suspected his intentions, and calling 
sharply to him, obliged him to seek the refuge of his dress- 
ing-room, where she could hear him moving about, and have 
him, if not under her eye, at least, as it were, under her 
ear. 



CHAPTER XVII 

•"Farewell, she sighed ' 

THE afternoon was getting on and soon the dressing* 
gong for dinner would ring. Mrs. Marrison, after 
an exhaustive talk with her husband on the events 
of the day and their possible effects, decided to 
make a more elaborate toilet that night than usual. Mr, 
Marrison, too, laid plans for the evening's entertainment. 

Meanwhile Gillian in her room had finished packing. 
She looked around her, hardly able to believe that she was 
leaving for ever the room that had become so familiar to 
her. The girl was still angry and shaken from the hateful 
scene through which she had passed, but now that the 
first glow of her indignation had subsided, she ceased to 
think so much of the wrong that had been done her as of 
another subject. She was going to leave Marmaduke and 
she did not know if she would ever see him again. She 
had been ordered to leave the house by his own mother, 
the governess-car was even now waiting to take her to the 
station, and he was out. The girl gave a little sob as she 
shut and locked her suit-case. Nothing now remained to 
be done, except the writing of the one word that she had 
promised him. She had thought to write a different word 
to the one that was now inevitable. She went to the writing- 
table, took a pen, and hurriedly wrote. The word she wrote 
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was "Good-bye." Taking an envelope, she placed the sheet 
of paper within, fastened it up, and with the point of her 
scissors, pierced a hole through the corner, into which she 
threaded a piece of fine ribbon. Then holding the letter 
in one hand, she seized her suit-case with the other, and 
stole to the door. She listened for a moment, to hear if 
any one was stirring in the passage, but everything was 
silent. Opening the door, she went out, ran quickly down |5 
the stairs, through the drawing-room and so out on to the 
terrace. There was no one about, for which she was thank- 
ful, as there was something she must do. Placing the suit- 
case on the ground, she looked around her. Her glance 
rested upon Captain Tibbenham's crutch, where it leant 
against the terrace wall. Running to it, she hurriedly tied 
the envelope to it by its piece of ribbon. Then raising the 
paper to her lips she pressed a kiss upon it. She retraced 
her steps and, picking up the suit-case, went her way up the 
steps of the terrace. For a moment she turned for a last 
look at the house where it stood with the evening sunshine 
turning its old red brick to a still rosier tint. It seemed to 
swell and sway as she looked at it through the tears that 
filled her eyes. Her glance wandered to the crutch leaning 
against the wall with the white square of envelope hardly 
visible in the waning light. 'If he wants me he will find 
me," she said to herself. Then, turning, she walked quickly 
down the path to where the pony-carriage stood, waiting 
to take her away. 

For a time the terrace was devoted to solitude and silence. 
Then both were broken by the approach of returning hu- 
manity. 
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Captain Tibbenham had not enjoyed his drive. To begin 
with it had turned a little chilly. Then he seemed to have 
tired suddenly of all the roads, and he fancied that his 
knee did not feel quite as comfortable as it should. Fin- 
ally — and the young man knew that if he had been honest 
he would have begun his list of grievances at this point — 
Nurse had not come with him. The upshot was that he 
gave the chauffeur orders to return home. Finchett received 
him with some surprise. 

"You're back from your drive rather early, sir," he said 
solicitously as he wheeled Marmaduke out on to the terrace 
again. 

"Yes," the young man answered carelessly, "it got a bit 
chilly and I was fed up with it." He could not control the 
eagerness in his voice as he added: "Let Nurse know that 
I'm here, will you ?" 

The man bowed. 

"Yes, sir," he said and turned to go, but his master stopped 
him. 

"Oh, just give me that crutch," he said, pointing to it. 
"I want to have another go at it." 

Finchett lifted the crutch and brought it to Marmaduke, 
eyeing it distrustfully as he did so. 

"Would you like me to assist you, sir?" he suggested. 

Captain Tibbenham shook his head. 

"No," he said, "I want to try what I can do by myself." 

"Very good, sir." 

The man disappeared, and Marmaduke sat for a minute 
without making any attempt to move. He was listening for 
Nurse. Presently he took hold of the crutch and with 
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some difficulty managed to adjust it in place. As he did 
so his hand came into contact with a piece of paper, a 
letter. He looked at it in amazement where it lay, fast- 
ened to his crutch with a piece of ribbon. Suddenly an 
idea shot through his mind. He tried hurriedly to untie 
the ribbon but in his impatience it knotted, and with a 
frantic exclamation he tore the letter from its fastening. 
He now saw that it was directed to him and in her writing. 
With trembling fingers he ripped open the envelope and 
seized the sheet of paper that was within. There was one 
word written on it : "Good-bye." 

A film seemed to come over his eyes and he sank help- 
lessly back in his chair. 

So it was "Good-bye," after all. 

Holding the letter in his hand, his head sunk, he sat loot 
ing miserably out on to vacancy. 



BOOK III 
BERKELEY SQUARE AGAIN 



CHAPTER I 
"See how the morn " 

THE late Mr. Ruskin, strenuous, strove to scourge a 
languid Nineteenth Century into an unnatural pas- 
sion for the dawn. For him, it would seem, there 
were no two ways about it. Either you anticipated 
the early village cock and were saved, or you lost the glor- 
ies of the sunrise and were most damnably damned. Yet it 
must be admitted that there is a proper passion lurking in 
mankind for the privilege of seeing the earliest rays of the 
sun appear on the horizon. Wherefore people on shipboard 
destroy their appetites for breakfast, and wander, muffled 
in blankets and shuffling on sloppiness, to behold the in- 
evitable. Others, again, spend the worst part of the night in 
uncomfortable hotels on uncomfortable mountains for the 
same purpose. But to your true philosopher the dawn, or at 
least the compromise of the early morning, is as fair to be- 
hold in one region of the globe as another. 

Mr. Smeeton, for instance, had never beheld and never 
had the faintest desire to behold the awakening day from 
the deck of a liner or the summit of an Alp. Berkeley 
Square, as he would have said if he had been challenged 
upon the subject, was good enough for him. And as it was 

a part of his duty to taste the day at an earlier hour than 
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his employer, he observed that locality in a relatively early 
freshness. 

He was, therefore, according to custom, indulging in a 
morning pipe on the doorstep, and agreeably conscious 
at once of security in the act and of comfort in the imme- 
diate recollection of a something cheerful as a stimulant 
to an appetite for breakfast, when his careless interest 
in the effect of the crescent sunlight over the pile of build- 
ings which had once been Thomas's Hotel was suddenly 
shattered. A taxi-cab came whizzing round the corner. 
It was an early hour even for taxi-cabs, but the apparition 
would not in itself have been disturbing to the butler's 
mind. What did disturb him was that the taxi-cab, skidding 
slightly, brought up at the very door before which, in the 
plenitude of his ease, Mr. Smeeton was standing. 

He had barely time to cram a still unpleasantly warm 
pipe into the pocket of his morning jacket, and swallow 
the hiccough and the oath which contested for supremacy 
with his disturbed digestion, before the door of the vehicle 
opened, and two persons in travelling coats and caps and a 
superfluity of wraps fell rather than descended from the 
chariot. Mr. Smeeton's first thought was to look for a po- 
liceman, his second to advance minatory and gesticulating, 
his third, when reason had reasserted its sway of his dis- 
tracted globe, to recognise the intruders and their right to 
intrude. 

To his amazement, and also not a little to his indigna- 
tion, Smeeton recognised in the stumbling mummies Lord 
Messiger and Mr. Topham Moxon. Without a word, but 
with a manner that suggested a thousand horrible and con- 
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centrated oaths, his lordship thrust his way past the butler, 
sped across the hall, and climbed with surprising rapidity, 
considering his envelopments, the grand staircase to his 
library, followed with a shade less precipitancy by his pri- 
vate secretary. Smeeton, uncomfortably conscious of a hot 
pipe, brought up tardily the rear of the unexpected proces- 
sion. 

Once within the library, as dim and dark as an ancestral 
catafalque, Lord Messiger came to a halt and swung round 
with familiar ferocity, while the secretary retired, with fa- 
miliar discretion, into the background. 

"Here/' said Lord Messiger, wrenching viciously at his 
wrappings, "take these." 

He plucked from his person overcoat and muffler, 
snatched his travelling-cap from his head with a manner 
which suggested scalping, and hurled the discarded gar- 
ments, one by one, into the arms of the butler. He glared 
around him in protest at the morning twilight. 

"Pull those blinds up, will you," he growled. "They 
give me a feeling that I've just got back in time for my 
own funeral/' 

Smeeton, encumbered with his lordship's wrappings and 
dutifully wrestling with an unnatural wish that his lord- 
ship's statement were accurate, staggered towards the win- 
dows, like a man in a dismal dream, and wrenching me- 
chanically at the blinds, admitted the sunlight, while Top- 
ham Moxon removed his own outer coverings and placed 
them on the butler's unoccupied arm. 

Lord Messiger looked about him like a man at bay who 
was resolved to die game. 
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"Letters ?" he questioned, in a tone that would have been 
more appropriate to the delivery of a challenge to mortal 
combat 

Smeeton, in a voice muffled with conflicting emotions, 
murmured : "On the desk, my lord." 

While Lord Messiger positively leaped at that piece of 
furniture, Smeeton continued on a note of recovered and 
rising dignity : 

"We were not expecting your lordship's return till the 
end of the week." 

"I wasn't expecting it myself," Lord Messiger admitted 
truculently. "But I'm back, as you can see. Mr. Moxon 
and I have been travelling all night. We are hungry and 
tired, so I should like a meal got ready as a prelude to 
bed." 

If an echo can be supposed to express surprise, Smeeton 
was that echo, as he repeated Lord Messiger's words. 

"A meal, my lord? And then bed?" 

If Lord Messiger had asked for the Philosopher's Stone 
and the Elixir of Life, Smeeton could not have shown 
greater surprise or greater doubt 

Lord Messiger was beginning, as he himself would have 
admitted, to lose his temper. 

"Don't potter about there like an animated hat-stand," 
he raged. "I spoke plainly, didn't I ?" 

The walls of the library rumbled to the thunder of his 
shout, but Smeeton was the unconscious Ajax of the men- 
aced lightnings. 

"I was only in doubt, my lord," he answered, with an 
icy composure, "as to who would cook the meal" — he paused 
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to watch the effect of his words before he dealt the deadlier 
blow — "and who would make the beds." 

Lord Messiger tried to speak, but, for a moment, speech 
failed him. With an effort he found utterance. 

"Go and rouse the staff !" he bawled. 

Smeeton drew himself up with a cruel smile. 

"Rightly speaking, my lord, there isn't any staff." 

Lord Messiger clutched with both hands at the edge of 
the historic table to steady himself against this incompre- 
hensible stroke. 

"No staff?" Lord Messiger repeated, staring frightfully, 
and growing dangerously purple. Smeeton's smile intensi- 
fied, and he lengthened his stride of triumph. 

"The staff never took kindly to your lordship's domestic 
restrictions, so they all started in to better themselves. 
Cook, who was a 'eavy loss to all, especially to me, my 
lord, has been canteening, with a raise of salary for the 
past fortnight. Since when the establishment has dwindled 
down to myself, Mrs. Weems, and a scullery-maid who is 
under notice for answering back." 

Topham Moxon, listening to this chronicle of sorrows 
and furtively regarding Lord Messiger, to see how he took 
it, saw a convulsion distort for a moment the great man's 
face, as if he sought in vain for apt and sufficing expletive. 
Then, like the man in the story who found that he "couldn't 
swear equal to it," Lord Messiger thrust his hands into his 
pockets, and leaning back in his chair, laughed a bitter 
laugh. 

"Well," he said, "this is a pleasant welcome home." 

He stared at Smeeton, but read no sympathy ow^a\.\fiRr 
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passive countenance. He continued with ponderous irony: 

"I suppose even the present limited resources of the 
household will extend to a few sandwiches and a cup of 
coffee." Here he caught a glimpse of Topham Moxon's 
dreary face, and hurriedly added, "Two cups. I suppose, 
Moxon, you'd like one?" 

The secretary, who was feeling very tired, and very 
sleepy, and very hungry and very thirsty, murmured: 
'Thank you/' feebly, and glanced appealingly at Smeeton 
for confirmation of his lordship's hospitality. 

Smeeton spoke with the air of one who, triumphant, can 
afford generosity. 

"I think," he said diplomatically, "Mrs. Weems might 
be persuaded to make the coffee, and for once in a way, I 
should be willing to step outside my dooties in the matter 
of the sandwiches. Mrs. Weems couldn't be expected to 
undertake them, because she 'as a trembling 'and." 

"How about the scullery-maid?" Lord Messiger asked 
after mentally reviewing the limited ranks of his domestic 
army. It was a simple question, but it seemed to strike 
Smeeton hard, and to hurt. Dignity is supposed to be the 
privilege of the House of Lords, but Lord Messiger could 
not recall ever having seen any one in the Second Chamber 
look so portentously dignified as Smeeton showed at that 
moment. 

"Of the young person in the scullery," he said, "I could 
neither ask nor accept any favours, my lord." 

With these words, Smeeton, feeling that he had reached 
his apogee, turned gravely round and passed with measured, 
if flat-footed, tread from the chamber. 



CHAPTER II 
"Cross questions lead n 

LORD MESSIGER looked at his secretary with an 
expression which Topham Moxon could only in* 
terpret to himself as that of an astonished iceberg. 
"Well, what do you think of that?" he gasped. 
He clutched his handful of letters from the table, and mov- 
ing slowly towards the arm-chair, seated himself wearily 
and began opening and glancing at this correspondence, and 
throwing most of it into the waste-paper basket. 

"The staff leaves me !" he said, in the tone of Napoleon 
commenting on the defection of his marshals. "Smeeton 
remains," he added. "I don't know which is the heavier 
catastrophe." 

"Yes," the secretary simpered, trying to be cheerful and 
agreeable, "you've still got Smeeton to cling to." 

Lord Messiger shivered. 

"Even in a shipwreck," he protested, "no one would be 
likely to cling to Smeeton." 

Lord Messiger seemed to Topham Moxon to be so down 
upon his luck — and Topham Moxon felt ashamed for link- 
ing such a phrase with his stately patron— that he lashed 
himself into a further effort at optimistic philosophy. 

"Well," he said, "I hope, on the whole, you were satis* 
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fied with the results of the tour. The audiences seemed 
to listen very quietly." 

Neither the secretary nor his lordship had exchanged 
many opinions about the tour up to this point. Now that 
the pair were safely in harbour again, he thought he might 
make the best of the business. But Lord Messiger was in 
no mood to be led by the nose into a fool's paradise. 

"They listened quietly," he growled, "while they were 
taking breath for a fresh interruption." He swung round 
a little and trounced the secretary with a frown. "Don't 
try to be servile, Moxon." 

Topham Moxon shrugged his shoulders and made play 
with his hands, as he had once seen the secretary of the 
French Ambassador carry himself. 

"Of course, it may be," he suggested, "that deprivations 
are not exactly easy to popularise." 

"Easy I" Lord Messiger roared the word. "Tell people 
they're better without anything, and prove it to them, and 
they'll dash round the corner to buy it and then hoard it." 

The secretary moved slowly to the table, still practising 
his memories of his foreign colleague. 

"Still," he persisted, "the tone of the meetings, with 
the possible exception of the one at Huddersfield " 

The geographical reference seemed to stab Lord Mes- 
siger. 

"Huddersfield !" he shrieked ; then the shriek waned into 
a sneer, and he said, "Pish!" 

Some malign imp of memory seemed to prod the secre- 
tary to fresh reminiscence. 

"There," he said, "they seemed to reseat your warning 
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as to a probable shortage of meat and tobacco, and a virtual 
elimination of beer." 

Lord Messiger snatched feverishly at the remembrance 
which his secretary proffered. 

"Yes," he said, "and they emphasized their disapproval 
by a wasteful expenditure of vegetables. I was lucky in 
evading the flight of a turnip, and you were similarly for- 
tunate in dodging a beetroot." 

By this time Topham Moxon was cursing his luck at 
having inflamed Lord Messiger's powers of recollection. In 
the hope of a diversion he began ostentatiously to open some 
of the letters addressed to himself. 

His action caught Lord Messiger's eye, and diverted his 
train of thoughts. 

"I suppose," he said fretfully, "none of my letters have 
got mixed up with yours ?" 

Topham Moxon glanced hurriedly over the leaves of his 
budget. 

"I think not," he said cautiously. 

Lord Messiger's fretfulness seemed to increase. 

"Yes, well, it's rather extraordinary there's nothing from 
Lady Gillian." 

"Postal arrangements are rather dislocated at present," 
the secretary apologised for the G.P.O. "Her letters may 
be following you about." 

"Very possibly," Lord Messiger grunted resignedly, and 
rcfturned to his correspondence. There was a slight pause, 
occupied by the two men in opening and reading their let- 
ters. Then the door yawned and Smeeton reappeared^ saV 
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emn, fateful. Lord Messiger looked up and glared at the 
intruder, but the butler was not dismayed. 

"Mr. Stanway," he announced, with a ring of defiance 
in his voice, as of one who should say that early birds must 
expect early visitors. 

Before Lord Messiger had time to claw at his watch and 
gape in comparison between the hour its dial indicated and 
the appearance of his friend, Smeeton had evaporated and 
in his place Brooke Stanway appeared in the room, looking 
with foolish embarrassment from one to the other of its 
occupants. 

"Good morning," he said feebly. It was obvious that 
he had nothing else to say and that he wished that he had 
not to say so much. 

Lord Messiger looked at him unlovingly. 

"Hullo, Stanway I" he ejaculated. "Good morning." 

But poor Stanway was patently ill at ease. Topham 
Moxon wondered what was the matter with him; Lord 
Messiger simply did not care, only regarding him as an un- 
timely intrusion. 

Stanway began in a stammering voice. 

"I didn't know you'd be back quite so soon." 

"Neither did I," replied Lord Messiger, putting on his 
crisp, imperial manner, "but I am." 

Topham Moxon saw that something was wrong, but had 
no idea what it was. Anyhow he proposed to ease the situa- 
tion by retiring. 

"If you don't want me just now," he suggested, "I think 
I'll go and get a brush-up and a shave." 

"Yes," Lord Messiger agreed, feeling quite good-hu- 
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moured towards his secretary, in contrast to his covert 
3ense of irritation against Brooke Stanway. "You'll have 
to shave with cold water, judging by the present outlook." 

The secretary slid thankfully from the room and Lord 
Messiger turned his Napoleonic stare upon his untimely 
visitor, who was moving uneasily from one foot to the other 
foot. 

"Sit down, Stanway," he commanded, himself sitting. 
Stanway promptly obeyed. 

"YouVe only just arrived?" he asked hesitatingly. 

"Yes," grumbled Lord Messiger. "I got here about a 
quarter of an hour ago to find the house like a mausoleum, 
and the whole staff gone off, leaving me practically ma- 
rooned with Smeeton and a superannuated housekeeper." 

"What was the matter with the staff?" Stanway in- 
quired, with a desperate attempt to appear interested. 

"They didn't like my list of restrictions," Lord Messiger 
replied. "Domestic servants cling to superfluities." 

Stanway seemed to be beating about for something to 
say. 

"How did you get on with your tour?" he began. "I 
saw you'd been waking up the Midlands." 

"Yes," said Lord .Messiger, in a disgusted tone, "and 
now, as far as I am concerned, they can go to sleep again. 
I wish I could follow their example. I had a beastly 
night journey in an over-crowded railway carriage. In 
the matter of snoring my fellow passengers were a sort 
of choral society, of which I believe Moxon formed a unit 
He says not, but I fancy I spotted him amoti^X. >Ja& *ta&&? 
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As if by an after thought he added, "By the way, how's 
Gillian ?" 

"Gillian!" Stanway repeated, looking first as if he had 
never heard the name, and then as if he suddenly remem- 
bered it, "Oh, she's very well." 

"Been enjoying herself, I suppose ?" Lord Messiger asked 
grudgingly. 

"Yes," Stanway replied doubtfully, and then added as a 
cautious rider, "I should think so." 

"I supposed as much," said Lord Messiger. "She hasn't 
been able to reply to any of my letters." 

Brooke Stanway made the nearest approach that a mod- 
ern man of fashion can make to scratching his head. 

"She has been busy, you know," he said. "After all, 
nursing " 

"Nursing I" cried Lord Messiger. "Who has she been 
nursing?" 

Stanway gaped at him amiably. 

"Oh, why," he explained, "you see, the governor hasn't 
been feeling quite the thing " His voice tailed off. 

"Neuritis," Lord Messiger prompted incisively. 

Stanway nodded delighted agreement. 

"Yes, neuritis, and last Friday he had a bad attack of" — 
he paused and stammered several "of's" before he wound 
up with an emphatic "indigestion." 

"Did he ?" said Lord Messiger, with an arctic attempt at 
sympathy. 

"Yes," said Stanway, feeling his way cautiously. "I think 
it's the war bread. And so, as Gillian knows a bit about 
nursing, she chipped m ." 
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Inwardly he was anathematising himself for his inability 
to remember what it was good for Lord Messiger to know 
and what it was not. The unexpected appearance of his 
lordship in London, in his library, up, dressed, and full 
of questions, had completely unbalanced poor Stanway, 
who had expected no more difficult task that morning 
than the acquiring of Lady Gillian's correspondence. Now, 
at this early hour of the day, he was required to sit in the 
full glare of Lord Messiger's eye, and to compose extem- 
pore, satisfactory tarradiddles for that gentleman's con- 
sumption. His host regarded him with what seemed to his 
uneasy conscience an unnecessarily piercing gaze. 

"I see," he grunted. "When did you leave Dormanton 
Castle?" 

Stanway, reviewing with pride the convincing touch about 
his father's indigestion, was once more off his guard. 

"Oh, late last week," he said airily. Lord Messiger was 
obviously surprised. It seemed curious to him that Stanway 
should have left Dormanton Castle at a time when Gillian 
was on a visit there, and while his father was in an obviously 
poor state of health. 

"Last week?" he echoed. 

Stanway put his hand over his mouth quickly and wrig- 
gled about as if his chair were stuffed with pins. 

"No, no, I didn't," he said lamely. "Wait a minute. Don't 
let's get this wrong," he added with pathos, as he paused 
to arrange his thoughts for the coming announcement. "I 
left Dormanton Castle," he proclaimed, his forefinger im- 
pressively raised, "yesterday afternoon early; I came 
straight up to town — and — and left Donnantott Cas&OT 
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His cntion had suddenly given out, and he looked 
anxiously at Lord Messiger to see how the failure of the 
latter part of his speech had affected him. That gentle- 
man was regarding him fixedly. 

"H'm, quite so," he answered. Stanway's sense of guilt 
became so overwhelming that he hurriedly began to hedge. 

"At least, I suppose I did," he added, with a vague sense 
of leaving himself a loop-hole. "One goes to such a lot of 
places, and then leaves them; but Dormanton Castle is all 
right." He clung to the latter assertion as the one rock in 
an otherwise fluctuating sea of assertion. 

"You seem a little uncertain as to your movements," com- 
mented Lord Messiger tartly. "How have you been? Is the 
heart troubling you at all ?" 

Stanway clutched at the excuse that a fictitious ill-health 
might give him in the event of subsequent discovery. 

"No, that's all right," he admitted, but added in a mark- 
edly suffering voice, "but I'm not quite the thing. I couldn't 
fancy my breakfast." 

He felt that this did not sound as impressive as he had 
intended, and Lord Messiger obviously thought so too. 

"I haven't had any breakfast to fancy," he grumbled. 
He eyed the young man more morosely and the thought of 
his own domestic woes brought another of his cares sharply 
to his recollection. "My inquiry as to the condition of your 
heart," he said oratorically, "pleasantly paves the way to 
the question : how are things between you and Gillian ?" 

Stanway shook his head at him reprovingly. 

"Oh, you must get it out of your head," he admonished, 
"that Gillian and I ate evet Yfc&j \& queue, together." 
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Lord Messiger looked rather blankly at him. 

"Oh, really," he said. He had built much on Gillian's 
visit to Dormanton Castle, but it was only another disap- 
pointment, he reminded himself bitterly, with the indigna- 
tion of a man who generally has his own way. 

"You see," Stanway continued, "Gillian's always very 
busy, and I'm not much of a marrying man, and of course, 
as things are, it would terribly upset Tibby." 

The words escaped him before he was aware of it. The 
thought was in his mind that even if he were madly in love 
with Gillian — which he was not in the least — he could 
never tell her so with the knowledge that he now possessed 
of Marmaduke's love for her, and somehow the thought 
had uttered itself, and once more Lord Messiger was regard- 
ing him with wonder and disapproval. 

"Tibby? Who's Tibby?" he rapped out sharply. 

Stanway gaped at him feebly. 

"Did I say Tibby?" he inquired. 

Lord Messiger frowned with disapproval. 

"You unquestionably said 'Tibby,' " he announced, and 
then queried with a piercing look. "Who is she? Have you 
blundered into the admission of some discreditable entangle- 
ment ?" 

Stanway could not help laughing, despite, or in conse- 
quence of, Lord Messiger's scandalised expression. 

"No, no," he explained, "Tibby isn't an entanglement. 
He's my old friend, Captain Tibbenham, invalided home 
with a bad leg." 

Lord Messiger allowed himself to relax a little, thaui^jai 
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he felt that there was much in Steinway's avowal that was 
strangely incomprehensible, wnich he meant to clear up. 

"Indeed," he said a thought more graciously, "if my mem- 
ory serves me right, he is indebted to me for a nurse." 

He was not aware of having said anything amusing, but 
he noted that to Stanway his remark seemed a jest of the 
rarest. That gentleman, obviously struggling with imper- 
fectly suppressed mirth, replied hurriedly, "Oh, yes, he's 
very grateful to you. He's more than grateful." 

Lord Messiger regarded him steadily until his laughter 
died an unnatural death. Then he resumed the conversa- 
tion. 

"Have you seen him?" he asked, with added dignity of 
manner. 

Stanway nodded. 

"Yes, I saw him. I went down to stay with him for a day 
or two." 

Lord Messiger was not averse to knowing how the nurse 
for whom he had spoken had turned out. 

"Then you probably saw Nurse Benson," he remarked. 
"Was she giving satisfaction?" 

Again Stanway seemed in danger of being more amused 
by his lordship's remarks than those remarks seemed to 
warrant. 

"She was giving him," he giggled, "the greatest possible 
satisfaction." 

Lord Messiger nodded contentment. 

"I'm glad to hear it," he said "I always found her a veiy 
decent, capable person." 

He leaned back m W& cVv^it with a sigh of weariness, 
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which would have been a yawn had manners not intervened. 

"By the way," he questioned, regarding Stanway through 
a film of tears which the strangled yawn had left as its 
legacy, "how do I come to have the pleasure of seeing you 
at this early hour of the morning ?" 

Stanway rose to his feet, regarding this question as a 
skilful intimation that his host considered their interview 
had lasted long enough. He answered, with a devout thank- 
fulness on him that for once he was able to speak the truth : 

"Oh, I promised Gillian yesterday that as I was in town 
I'd see if there were any letters for her." 

Lord Messiger, his night journey beginning to tell on him 
more and more, looked up from under heavy lids. 

"I don't know anything about them," he murmured. 
"I'll inquire if there are any. You might just ring the bell, 
will you?" 

Stanway crossed the room to the bell and pressed it. Lord 
Messiger spoke again, in a fading voice. 

"Then, I suppose Gillian's not returning home at pres- 
ent?" 

Stanway shook his head vigorously. If all went as he 
anticipated between Gillian and Marmaduke, he could fore- 
see that she would stay away a great deal longer. 

"Oh, no," he answered, "the arrangement was that she 
would stay on." 

"At Dormanton Castle," Lord Messiger prompted drow- 
sily. 

Stanway smiled with great subtlety and thought himself 
extremely clever as he answered : 

"Stay on — where she is — for the present." 
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He was still pluming himself on the cunning of his answer 
when the door opened and Smeeton came in. Lord Mes- 
siger, whose eyes had been closed, as if in deep thought, 
became aggressively awake as soon as the butler appeared. 

"Are there any letters for Lady Gillian ?" he asked. 

Smeeton managed to infuse an air of reproach into his 
manner, but did it so skilfully that it was impossible to 
complain. 

"There were letters for her ladyship " he began. 

Lord Messiger interrupted him irascibly. 

"Were letters I" he exclaimed. "What's happened to 
them?" 

"They were taken up to her ladyship's room." 

Lord Messiger looked fondly at a paper-weight, feeling 
a longing to launch it at the head of his retainer, but he re- 
strained himself. 

"What for?" he demanded. 

The butler answered with the air of one who explains the 
obvious to a particularly stupid child. 

"Because her ladyship is not down." 

Lord Messiger positively barked at him. 

"Not down !" he repeated. "Why should she be down ?" 

Smeeton saw that there was some misunderstanding and 
felt that the moment for explanation had arrived. 

"Her ladyship," he submitted, "returned home yesterday 
evening, my lord." 

Lord Messiger shot an indignant look at Stanway which 
he then passed on, in an intensified form, to the butler. 

"Then why the devil," he asked, "couldn't you say so 
when I first got back?" 
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Smeeton still smarted under a sense of injury at Lord 
Messiger's premature and unannounced return to town, and 
he felt that his lordship was carrying his thoughtlessness too 
far. 

"I was rather put about," he said reproachfully, "at your 

lordship's inconvenient return " His voice trailed off 

as Lord Messiger, his hands on the arms of his chair, slowly 
raised himself to an erect posture and fixed him with a 
stare. 

"Inconvenient?" he questioned, in a deadly voice. 

The butler quailed. 

"Inconvenient to your lordship," he explained hurriedly 
with a distinct abatement of dignity. "So I forgot to men- 
tion that her ladyship had come back." 

Lord Messiger turned his back and crossed his leg as an 
intimation that the butler's services were no longer wanted 
and that he could go. Smeeton withdrew, closing the door 
softly behind him. 

When they were once more alone, Lord Messiger slowly 
turned and regarded Stanway, who received his gaze with 
every mark of trepidation. 

"Well, Stanway," asked his lordship, "what's the meaning 
of this?" 

Stanway was frankly in despair, and showed it. 

"I can't follow it," he declared hopelessly. 

Lord Messiger faced him with accusatory mien. 

"Gillian apparently came back last evening," he said. 
"After a night journey my brain may not be at its bright- 
est, but I thought I understood you to say you left Gillian 
yesterday afternoon . . ." 
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"So I did," answered Stanway doggedly, with the air of 
a man who means to stick to his story, such as it is. 

Lord Messiger continued his pitiless indictment. 

"... And that it was distinctly arranged that she would 
stay where she was for an indefinite period." 

"So it was." 

"Then why," demanded Lord Messiger, with the tri- 
umphant air of a lawyer who has caught out an opposing 
witness, "is she here? And why isn't she there?" 



CHAPTER III 
"To crooked answers— " 

STANWAY flung himself into a chair. 
"I'll be damned if I know," he said, definitely giv- 
ing tip the game. In the silence that followed his 
answer the door slowly opened and Lady Gillian, 
looking a little pale, a little grave, but prettier than ever, 
walked into the room. She greeted the two men with a smile, 
and crossing the room she patted Lord Messiger's shoulder. 

"Well, Nubbles, dear," she said, and nodded in answer 
to Stanway's faint "Good morning." "So you've got back," 
she observed, turning again to Lord Messiger. 

His lordship's gaze travelled backwards and forwards 
from her to Brooke Stanway and suspicion showed in every 
line of his face. 

"Yes, I have," he admitted tersely, "and so, apparently, 
have you." 

Lady Gillian looked at him with an engaging smile. 

"It does look like it," she said, "doesn't it?" 

Lord Messiger ignored her bantering tone and prepared 
himself for combat. 

"I may tell you," he said impressively, "that your return 

contradicts everything that Stanway has just been telling 

me respecting your movements." 

Gillian threw a quick look of inquiry at Stanway in the 
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hope that she might pick tip any threads it was necessary 
for her to hold, but Stanway's face, habitually expression- 
less, was a blank page under Lord Messiger's suspicious 
regard. 

"Ah, I daresay," she began airily, "but I can explain all 
that This was how it was " 

Lord Messiger interrupted her. 

"One moment," he said, with the air of a cat who hears 
the approaching patter of a mouse's feet and only awaits 
the opportunity for pouncing, "how was Lord Dormanton 
when you left?" 

Gillian looked surprised. 

"As fit as a fiddle," she answered innocently. 

Brooke Stanway, in the background, positively danced 
in his agony, while Lord Messiger glared at his astonished 
niece as if all his worst fears were realized. 

"As fit as a fiddle?" he boomed, giving each word its 
due value. 

Lady Gillian nodded. She saw something was wrong but 
it was useless to try to guess what that something was. 

"Fit as an entire orchestra," she announced daringly. 
"Has been all the time I was there." 

Her uncle held up his hand to show that he had not 
finished. 

"No neuritis ?" he asked, with another of those alarming 
looks at Stanway. 

"No." 

"You'll tell me next," exclaimed the indignant peer, "that 
he hasn't had indigestion." 

Lady Gillian looked helplessly round h&. 
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'Not that I know of," she agreed. Lord Messiger flung 
himself into a chair with a calmness born of desperation. 

"Do you mean to say you haven't been doing any nurs- 
ing?" 

"Nursing!" 

Gillian shot out the word with an emphasis that made 
Lord Messiger, weak from his long fast, positively start in 
his chair, while the hapless Stanway measured with a look 
the distance between himself and the door, wondering 
vaguely if there were a chance of escape if he made a bolt 
for it. Gillian wheeled round on her uncle and asked per- 
emptorily. 

"Who said I'd been nursing?" 

Lord Messiger jerked his head in the direction of Brooke. 

"Stanway," he said, and shut his eyes, as if in disgusted 
withdrawal from any further part in the conversation. Gil- 
lian looked furiously at her fellow-conspirator, and taking 
hurried advantage of her uncle's air of slumber, moved near- 
er to him. 

"What did you tell him that for?" she demanded, with 
ois much vehemence as it was possible to infuse into a ques- 
tion that was of necessity whispered. 

Stanway replied in the same muted tones, but apologet- 
ically : 

"It . . . it . . . dropped out." And then in a height- 
ened voice for Lord Messiger's benefit, he continued : "But 
that night, you know, Gillian, when the Gov'nor ate the 
wrong thing and was all tied up in knots, and when you 
showed such wonderful presence of mind over the hot-water 
bottle. It was great . . ." 
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Gillian was slowly getting an inkling of the monstrous 
blunders that Stanway had managed to commit, and she 
eyed him with great scorn. It was necessary, however, to 
back up his story, so she did her best. 

"Oh, yes," she said, reminiscently, "I do remember some- 
thing about it. But that was really nothing. You see the 
whole thing was perfectly simple." 

Lord Messiger opened his eyes. 

"Is it?" he said sourly. "May be so, but anyhow, there 
seems to be no doubt that the arrangement was that you 
should stay on at Dormanton Castle indefinitely." 

"Well," answered Gillian, with some hesitation, while 
she rapidly sought in her mind for the right words, "after 
Brookie left yesterday I got to thinking about things, and 
somehow my thoughts always seemed to come round to you, 
Nubbles. It was almost as if a voice were saying : 'Go home 
to Nubbles! Dear kind Nubbles, who hides a warm heart 
under a nasty, peevish, irritable manner/ " 

Lord Messiger had listened to Gillian's explanation with 
an expression of amazement, and indeed Gillian herself felt 
that she was not up to her usual form. Now he interrupted. 

"Pish !" he spluttered. "Are you, by any chance, trying to 
be funny?" 

Gillian put on her most reproachful look and turned on 
him eyes so big with sadness that he began to feel uncom- 
fortable. 

"Nubbles," she said, "how can you ? When I came back 
meaning to be more to you in the future than I have ever 
been in the past ! And now that practically all the staff have 
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left I recognise that I shall have to be even more than I 
intended." 

Lord Messiger waved away all reference to the domestic 
upheaval that had taken place, and wisely avoided any no* 
tice of Gillian's unexpectedly sentimental attitude towards 
himself. 

"You and I can discuss the servant problem later on/' 
he said dryly, "but there is a matter we may as well have 
finally settled. . . ." 

Gillian felt uneasy, for she realised that her powers of 
invention were giving out. 

"What's that ?" she questioned. 

Lord Messiger had his answer promptly ready. 

"The long out-standing question of your marriage to 
Stanway." 

"I thought that was settled," said Gillian. 

Lord Messiger sat up in his chair and began to fume. 

"It is impossible to consider anything settled with two 
persons who never know their own minds. After all, you 
go and stay with his people, having said it wouldn't do, and 
now Stanway tells me that his disinclination for the mar- 
riage state is chiefly the outcome of some kind of duty he 
appears to owe to — Tibby." 

If Lord Messiger had ever wished to make an impression 
on Gillian he had now succeeded beyond his wildest hopes. 
She sat down suddenly, looking rather white. 

"Tibby!" she repeated, her eyes fixed on Stanway with 
a stare of reproach. That unfortunate being looked depre- 
catingly at her. 

"Tibby — dropped out," he whispered. Lord Mes&vQge* 
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too absorbed in his complaints to notice this by-play, went 



on: 



Tibbenham is the real name. A young soldier man to 
whom I recommended Nurse Benson. Don't you remember 
about Nurse Benson ?" 

Gillian nodded, wondering what else Stanway had let 
"drop out." 

"Nurse Benson — Tibbenham," she said. "Oh, yes, I fancy 
I do remember." 

Lord Messiger pursued his recital in the tone of one who 
has received a fresh injury. 

"And now Stanway says that if he were to marry you, 
young Tibbenham wouldn't like it." 

Gillian was really angry with Stanway and looked at him 
so irately that he could not face her, but took refuge in the 
hurried polishing of his eye-glass. She was only a little 
less vexed when Lord Messiger added sarcastically: "Be- 
cause it might interfere with their old friendship." 

Gillian turned her attention again to Lord Messiger. 

"Oh, well," she said, nodding sapiently, "of course the 
ties of friendship are sacred." 

Lord Messiger gave up the problem with an impatient 
sigh. The whole story sounded idiotic to him, but he put 
it down to the vagaries of the younger generation with 
which he could not hope to sympathise. 

"Anyway," he said petulantly, "before retiring to bed, 
in order to relieve what's left of my mind, tell me this: 
Do you mean to marry Stanway?" 

Gillian shook her head with a most unflattering decision. 

"No, I don't " she sa\& tersely and with a scornful glance 
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at the gentleman in question. Lord Messiger addressed 
himself to Stanway. 

"Stanway, do you mean to marry Gillian ?" 

Stanway mumbled something which was understood to 
mean that he did not. Lord Messiger was not satisfied. 

"I can't hear you," he said testily. 

Stanway lifted a crimson face. 

"No, I don't," he bawled. Lord Messiger pulled himself 
slowly out of his chair, grunting with fatigue as he did so. 

"Then for the next day or two I shall know where I 
am," he remarked. "Are you shortly returning to Dor- 
manton Castle, Stanway?" 

Stanway glanced in Gillian's direction to see if she had 
any further orders for him before replying. To his vast 
relief her averted face showed him she had not. 

"Going back to-day," he said gladly. Gillian, who was 
able to read him like a book, could not prevent a smile. 
Lord Messiger tapped the young man on the arm. 

"Touching that indigestion of your father's," he said, 
true to his precept of "doing good" which he prided him- 
self on never forgetting, "my doctor gave me a useful 
prescription — pepsin — bismuth — and gentian, rather happily 
combined. If you'll wait a minute or two I've got a copy 
of it in my study. You might take it to him." 

Stanway's knowledge of his respected father's character 
was such as to make him mistrustful of his powers of 
administering the dose, but he could not refuse the offer 
on such grounds and therefore merely murmured "Thank 
you very much." Lord Messiger fussed into his study and 
left him alone with Gillian. 



CHAPTER IV 

"We who arc friends " 

GILLIAN waited until the door had closed on her 
uncle, and then turned slowly to Stanway, whom 
she looked up and down as if she had never seen 
such an object before. 

"Well," she said at last, "what do you happen to think 
of yourself?" 

"I never think of myself oftener than I can help," he 
averred with a weak laugh. "It's so discouraging." 

"Is there a single wrong thing you could say to Nubbles," 
she went on inexorably, "that you haven't said ? You were 
simply to call for my letters." 

A sense of all he had been through suddenly came over 
Stanway, with a corresponding sense of the girl's ingrati- 
tude. 

"I did call for them," he interrupted, with revived spirit, 
"but I didn't know I should have to see your uncle." 

"Why did you see him?" Gillian snapped. "You might 
have known uncle would put you in the witness-box." 

"I didn't want to see him, but I thought he might think 
it odd if I called without giving him news of you." 

Gillian was secretly amused at his woebegone look, but 
she did not relax m seventy. 
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"And pretty kind of news you gave him," she answered. 
"Why on earth did you tell him I'd been nursing?" 

"He wanted to know why you hadn't answered his letters, 
and I said you'd been busy nursing. It was a good excuse 
and at the time I didn't quite realise where it would take 



me. 



Gillian gave herself a little impatient shake. 

"Then you must needs drag in Captain Tibbenham," she 
said in a low voice. Stanway looked at her with curiosity. 

"It sounded all right as I did it," he assured her, "and 
if you hadn't turned up at that moment — by the way, Gil- 
lian, why have you turned up ?" 

It was the question he had been longing to ask since the 
first moment that she had appeared, and now he had to wait 
a long while for an answer. The girl sat with downcast 
eyes, almost as if she had not heard him. Finally she looked 
up, and Stanway, for the first time in his remembrance, 
thought she looked unhappy. 

"About an hour after you'd gone," she said slowly, "the 
elder Tibbenhams suddenly discovered they'd no further 
use for my services " 

Stanway waited for her to proceed, but as she remained 
silent he spoke himself. 

"Chucked ?" he asked in a horrified voice. 

Gillian nodded. 

"Chucked," she echoed. 

Stanway could hardly believe his ears. It seemed too 
monstrous for truth that Gillian, the petted, pampered, 
beautiful Gillian, should have been dismissed like a faulty 
servant, 



«1 
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'What did they give as a reason?" he demanded. 
That I hadn't turned out quite as staid and respectable 
as they'd been led to expect. Mrs. Tibbenham said as 
much." 

Stanway grew red with indignation. 

"Damn her impudence!" he said explosively. Gillian 
nodded. 

"Yes," she admitted, "I felt that way myself." 

"Where was Tibby?" asked Stanway meaningly. The 
girl looked away. 

"Gone out for his drive," she said in a lowered voice. 

Stanway thought for a moment, and then asked: 

"Didn't you see him before you left?" 

"No." 

The monosyllable dropped out dully, with the deadness 
of a pebble falling into a well, and for a time seemed to put 
a period to their conversation. Stanway thought of 
Marmaduke, and his kind heart suffered for his friend. 
He went to Gillian and sat down beside her, trying to see 
her face, which she kept persistently turned away. 

"That is going to hit him pretty hard, you know," he 
said, with the instinctive knowledge that both their thoughts 
were with the same person. "What do you think he's likely 
to do about it, when he finds he's lost you?" 

"I should think," the girl answered, with a faint attempt 
to seem unmoved, "that entirely depends on whether he 
wants me." 

"You know he wants you," Stanway said earnestly. 

Gillian once more put \ato ^tte \Jas. thought that had 
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been sustaining her ever since her departure from Shields 
Court 

"If — he wants — very much — he'll find me." 

She paused for a minute and then turning quickly, caught 
Stanway's hand in her own. "Don't you think so?" she 
asked almost piteously, and lifted her eyes, shining with 
unshed tears, to his. 

Stanway heaved a big sigh. He had never seen Gillian 
like this before. If she could ever have looked like that 
on his account However, it was best as it was. 

"Yes, I do," he declared stoutly, patting her hands with 
an almost fatherly gesture. He wished to say more, but 
the study door opened and Lord Messiger, paper in hand, 
came out, blowing as he came. Gillian gave Stanway's 
hand a grateful squeeze before she let it go. 

"Here's that prescription," said Lord Messiger, regard- 
ing them hopefully over the rims of his glasses — he thought 
they sat unnecessarily close together, and argued well from 
it — "to be taken in a wine-glass of water " 

He handed it to Stanway, who finished the sentence by 
reading aloud, "After the principal meals of the day." 

The phrase recalled Lord Messiger to his duties, and he 
made use of an opportunity too good to be allowed to go by. 

"Meal," he corrected impressively. "There ought to be 
only one principal meal of the day, in war-time. Tell him to 
try it." 

Stanway made a slight grimace but he answered duti- 
fully: 

"Thanks, I will." He looked at Gillian for a moment 
and seemed as if he wished to speak to her agpm, Vrcfc. ^x- 
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cumstances were against him and he changed his mind 
"Well, I must be off," he said to Lord Messiger. "Good- 
bye." 

The two men shook hands. Stanway went to Gillian. 

"You'll let me have news of you, old girl, won't you?" 
he said in a low voice. 

Gillian smiled at him. "Of course I will," she said. 

Stanway stooped and spoke into her ear. 

"I hope it's going to be good news," he said, "jolly good 
news." 

"I hope it is," the girl whispered back. "Thank you, 
Brookie. Good-bye." 

They shook hands with a perfect understanding. Stan- 
way thought he had never seen Gillian looking so pretty. 
As for her, she was unaccountably in much better spirits 
since her interview with him, and thanked Providence for 
the good friend it had given her. 



CHAPTER V 

"This is a worthy ancient n 

LORD MESSIGER barely waited for the door to 
close on Stanway before he turned to Gillian. 
"Well," he said, "now that our friend has gone, 
what do you think that we ought to do about this 
infernal domestic problem ?" 

To Gillian, a few hours before, it did not seem to matter 
what the servants did, or what became of the house, herself 
or Lord Messiger. But now, with the departure of depres- 
sion came the return of energy. She tackled the subject 
briskly. 

"We must get a new staff," she answered, and then, with 
a sly look at her uncle, added : "It won't be easy to do it 
unless you're prepared to make concessions." 

Lord Messiger, like most people who inaugurise schemes, 
was profoundly attached to his plan for domestic reform 
and unwilling to modify it. He had been shaken, how- 
ever, by the flight of the staff and by the discovery of his 
dependence on their ministrations, and more especially by 
the discomfort* their absence caused him. He was pre- 
pared, therefore, to temporise, and wishing to hear what 
Gillian proposed, merely echoed her last word : 

"Concessions," he murmured, making a wry face as if 
the word tasted disagreeably in his mouth — "concessions" 

2QQ 
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Gillian nodded, trying to look sorry, though her sympa- 
thies were privately with the departed domestics. 

"You'll have to chuck over a few of your deprivations— 
unless you'd like us to shut up the house and try living 
the simple life with Smeeton and Mrs. Weems." 

She laughed a little at the thought, but Lord Messiger 
looked as horrified as if that state of things had already 
come to pass. 

"I think," he said in the ponderous vein of sarcasm which 
he affected, "I should prefer a less lingering kind of sui- 
cided 

He paused, and with an effort — for it cost him something 
to say the words — added: "Let's go into the den and look 
through the list of deprivations, and I'll see what can be 
done." 

Gillian jumped up and went towards her uncle's study, 
while Lord Messiger followed in silence, but fuming in- 
wardly. He held open the door for her to pass through 
and was about to follow when the sound of Moxon's voice, 
speaking, caused him to pause. Moxon was standing at 
the door of the library, holding it half open, and with his 
person filling the gap, had the air of one who is defending 
it from outside assault. 

"A gentleman has called," he announced to Lord Mes- 
siger, "and would very much like to see you." 

Lord Messiger shut the study door upon his niece and 
came back into the room with such an exasperated face that 
Moxon retreated a little. 

"Were you guilty of the asinine admission that I was 

in?" 
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Topham Moxon shook his head, thankful to be able to 
do so. 

"Smeeton opened the door to him," he began to explain. 

Lord Messiger cut him short. 

"Yes, he would of course," he said in a voice of hopeless 
resignation. "Now then, Moxon, who is this man and what 
about him ?" 

Topham Moxon looked with slightly elevated brows at a 
card which he had been holding between his fingers. 

"His name appears to be Tibbenham," he said in a voice 
which implied that he would excuse Lord Messiger for not 
believing it. "Here's his card," he added, elevating the 
paste-board into prominence. 

Lord Messiger took it from him and regarded it testily. 

"Tibbenham !" he said with vicious emphasis. "I seem to 
be haunted by the name this morning. What does he want?" 

"He wishes," answered the secretary, "to see you on a 
matter of special importance with regard to Nurse Benson." 

Lord Messiger flung the card from him with a peevish ex- 
clamation. 

"No matter," he vociferated, "concerning Nurse Benson 
can be of any special importance to me." 

He paused, but the secretary waited, knowing that his 
chief would capitulate, as he always did. 

"All right, I'll see him," Lord Messiger said resignedly, 
"but take your time showing him up. I want to speak to 
Lady Gillian for a couple of minutes in the den." 

The secretary nodded to denote his understanding of 
Lord Messiger*s instructions, and withdrew. Lord Messi- 
ger hurried across the room and into his study. He found 
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Gillian, with a rather irreverent expression of face, studying 
the famous list of deprivations which had finally succeeded 
in depriving its author of his domestic staff. Lord Messiger 
seated himself by his niece, prepared to argue every point 
in turn before abandoning it. 

Meanwhile Topham Moxon was ushering the caller up 
the main stairway, towards the library, the only apartment 
which, for the moment, presented any signs of habitation. 

Little Mr. Tibbenham, gorgeously arrayed, in spite of the 

* 

earliness of the day, looked about him with awe. 

"Come in here, Mr. Tibbenham," Moxon said. "Lord 
Messiger is occupied for the moment, but he will see you 
when he is disengaged." 

"Very kind of him," Mr. Tibbenham murmured. He 
glanced about him with respectful curiosity. It was not 
the solemn pictures on the walls, nor the massed regiments 
of Hansards, nor the table famous for the Reform Bill 
which impressed his admiring mind, but the sense that 
he stood unabashed in the Mansion of a Lord — of a real 
Lord, mind you — not of some ennobled haberdasher or 
chandler who would be, after all, no more than what Mr. 
Tibbenham might choose to be. Here was the dwelling 
of a man whose ancestors went back, for all Mr. Tibbenham 
knew, to George I. or Elizabeth, or the Norman Conquest, 
periods of which Mr. Tibbenham entertained a hazy and 
respectful notion. He looked upon Moxon and was some- 
what amazed to find him unmoved. 

"I'm very grateful to his lordship," he went on. "I don't 
know how to apologise to Lord Messiger." 

"He is rather busy," the secretary replied, dexterously 
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stifling a yawn that represented the struggle between a de- 
sire for bed and a desire for hot coffee. "I suppose you 
wouldn't care to leave a message ?" he suggested diplomati- 
cally. 

"I'm afraid," Mr. Tibbenham twittered, "I couldn't put 
what I have to say into a message, Mr. . . ." He paused for 
a moment, spurring an uncertain memory, "I think I heard 
the butler call you Mr. Moxon ?" 

"That is my name," Topham Moxon answered, trying 
bravely not to seem bored and sleepy; "I am Lord Mes- 
siger's secretary." 

"Quite so, Mr. Moxon." Mr. Tibbenham seemed meta- 
phorically to be warming his hands before the lean person- 
ality that had the privilege of being secretary to the great 
man. "You see the whole trouble is about Nurse Benson. 
His lordship was kind enough to send us a testimonial to 
Nurse Benson . . ." 

The secretary saw that he was about to be treated to a 
whole irrelevant history, so he cut in, at once abruptly and 
urbanely. 

"Ah, quite so, yes," he said, and neatly twisted his sec- 
ond yawn into a fairly good imitation of a smile. "That's 
rather outside my official duties, you know." 

"Yes, Mr. Moxon," Mr. Tibbenham said, meekly ignor- 
ing the interruption. "Of course, you know, I like her. 
That's why I'm so upset about it all. I took to her from 
the first. It would have been all right only my dear boy 
took to her too ... if you understand, Mr. Moxon." 

Moxon could not make up his tired mind as to whether 
he was more anxious to be shut of Mr. Tibbenham or to 
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have some hot coffee. He decided that the one thing led to 
the other. 

"Well/* he said, with the false briskness of an unshorn 
private secretary, "I don't know that I do quite understand, 
but you'll be seeing Lord Messiger and you can explain your 
difficulties to him. I might hint to you that he hasn't very 
much time to spare. You see we've only just returned from 
the country, so I'm afraid I must leave you now." 

Topham Moxon pointed to the vast armchair which was 
placed like a throne before the flower-filled fireplace. 

"Sit down, Mr. Tibbenham," he suggested. Mr. Tibben- 
ham, meekly acquiescent, subsided into the chair, and 
seemed to disappear into its embrace. "Thank you," he 
murmured as he vanished from the secretary's view. 

"Lord Messiger won't be very long," Moxon said to in- 
visibility and, rejoicing in his liberty, hurried from the 
room. 

Mr. Tibbenham, vaguely conscious of and perturbed by 
his splendid solitude, tried to review his position. He had 
tried to review his position for the most part of the watches 
of the night. He had tried to review his position during 
the weary period in the workman's train. The combination 
of austere environment and mental perturbation, on a basis 
of a lack of sleep, tempted Mr. Tibbenham to close his eyes. 
He did not fall asleep, of course. He could have assured 
any one of that fact upon his Bible oath, but whatever the 
reason was, he did not hear the opening of a door, and the 
first thing that obtruded itself upon his senses was the sound 
of two voices in conversation, a man's and a woman's. Mr. 
Tibbenham, though he would have hotly denied that he had 
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been sleeping, undoubtedly felt the conviction that, never- 
theless, he must be still dreaming. For one of those voices 
was perfectly familiar in his ears. It was the voice of Nurse 
Benson. » 

"Now look here, Nubbles/' the voice was saying, "things 
wouldn't have got so out of hand if I hadn't been away for 
the past three weeks, but I'm back with you now and I'll 
pull them together." 

At this point Mr. Tibbenham, unable to believe his ears, 
thought he had better give his eyes a chance. So he shifted 
a little in his chair and peered round the shelter of its broad 
back into the room. Then he hurriedly withdrew his head 
and sat trembling in his seat. 

He had undoubtedly beheld Nurse Benson, albeit in mod- 
ish attire, standing by an elderly man of aristocratic appear- 
ance, whom Mr. Tibbenham rightly guessed to be Lord 
Messiger. And Nurse Benson's hand was familiarly placed 
within the arm of her companion. Mr. Tibbenham was now 
quite sure that he was wide awake and that his senses did 
not deceive him. From his concealment he distinctly heard 
Nurse Benson's voice again, and this time there was a plead- 
ing note in her voice: 

"Nubbles, dear, this would be an appropriate moment 
for you to admit that I do mean something to you." 

Nerving himself to an effort, Mr. Tibbenham poked his 
head again round the shoulder of the chair. 

He saw that Nurse Benson was looking up at her com- 
panion with a pretty, coaxing smile, and that her com- 
panion was looking back at her with an expression of ten- 
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derness that sat oddly enough on his somewhat severe coun- 
tenance. 

"Well, perhaps you do," he conceded, and the concession 
was evidently greater than the words implied. 

Mr. Tibbenham, looking and listening in astonishment, 
found astonishment swiftly change to horror. For he be- 
held Nurse Benson suddenly make her hands meet in a 
graceful circle about her companion's neck, daintily advance 
her pretty face, and give her companion an affectionate 
kiss. 

"There's a dear old Nubbles," she said affectionately. 
"Now mind you're to go and get some sleep." 

"Sleep 1" echoed the elderly gentleman derisively. "In 
what kind of bed ?" 

"That's all right," Nurse Benson answered gaily. "Buck 
up. I'll go and make it myself. Get on to that lounge ; put 
your feet up, and doze till I come back." 

"That's not a bad idea," the elderly gentleman replied. 
"I think I will." 

Mr. Tibbenham, staring and shuddering, beheld the elder- 
ly gentleman, tenderly assisted by Nurse Benson, arrange 
himself in a comfortable position on the sofa. Nurse Ben- 
son arranged a rug cosily about his knees, gave him another 
kiss, and flitted from the room. The elderly gentleman 
pulled out a silk handkerchief, placed it over his face, and 
was patently composing himself to sleep. 



CHAPTER VI 

"There's ne'er a villain " 

MR. TIBBENHAM was, as often and honestly 
asserted, no puritan, but this evidence of wan- 
tonness and profligacy stirred him to the depths 
of his honest being, stirred him to a degree that 
compelled him, unassuming and modest though he natur- 
ally was, to take instant action in defence of outraged de- 
cency. Quitting the shelter of his armchair, he strode — 
Mr. Tibbenham actually strode — towards the sofa on which 
the elderly gentleman lay and was already snoring slightly 
beneath the outspread handkerchief. 

"Lord Messiger," Mr. Tibbenham cried, in a voice that 
surprised himself, so charged it was with indignation. 

Lord Messiger, stirred from incipient slumber by the 
noise, murmured a drowsy, "What ?" underneath the hand- 
kerchief. 

"Lord Messiger," Mr. Tibbenham repeated, in a louder 
tone than before, and this time the summons thoroughly 
aroused the sleeper, who, snatching away the handkerchief 
and sitting up on the sofa, stared in amazement at the 
speaker. 

"Hulloa," he cried, irritably. "Who are you ?" 

Mr. Tibbenham assumed as striking an attitude of judicial 

denunciation as his physical disadvantages permitted. 

307 
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"I'm Tibbenham," he announced sternly. 

Lord Messiger yawned. 

"Ah, yes, of course," he admitted sleepily, an unwelcome 
memory asserting itself. "My secretary told me you wanted 
to see me about something urgent in connection with Nurse 
Benson." 

Mr. Tibbenham shot a glance of withering indignation 
at Lord Messiger, who was too drowsy to notice it. 

"It is urgent, my lord," he insisted, with all the righteous 
emphasis of virtue facing vice, "very urgent indeed." 

Lord Messiger had by this time more or less completely 
recovered his waking senses, and at the same time had more 
or less completely lost that gracious shadow of urbanity 
which had visited him in his conversation with his niece. 
He saw before him an insignificant, twittering little man, 
rather absurdly dressed, whose presence he resented, and 
his habitual pepperiness asserted itself briskly. 

"I don't see how it can be," he said crustily, "but you 
know best. Sit down, Mr. Tibbenham." 

"I don't know that I can sit down," Mr. Tibbenham re- 
plied bitterly. "I don't feel as if I could bring myself to sit 
down " 

Lord Messiger misinterpreted his visitor's meaning, and 
caught eagerly at the fancied suggestion. 

"Perhaps you are in a hurry," he said, unconsciously 
more amiable under the gratefulness of the thought. "Well, 
will what you want to say go into five minutes ?" 

Mr. Tibbenham stiffened and squared his diminutive form 
as much as he could, in the attempt to be impressive. 

"What I have got to say to you, Lord Messiger," he be- 
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gan, in a voice shaken with sorrow and anger, "won't hardly 
go into five hours " 

Lord Messiger interrupted him with quick ferocity. 

"Oh, won't it," he barked. "I'll take very good care it 
does. I may tell you that I've just returned home after a 
fatiguing night journey, and have only time and patience 
for a very brief interview." 

"You see, my lord," Mr. Tibbenham answered awkward* 
ly, distracted between his immediate wrath and his habitual 
civility, "really I hardly know where to begin. There is so 
much I ought to say " 

"Then, for mercy's sake, my good man," Lord Messiger 
cut in querulously, "sit down and get on with it." 

As he spoke, he planted himself back on the sofa. Mr. 
Tibbenham, with reluctance and hesitation, allowed himself 
to descend, tremulous with emotions, into a convenient 
chair. 

Lord Messiger eyed the little man disapprovingly. 

"Now, then," he commanded sharply, and Mr. Tibben- 
ham almost jumped from his chair at the sound. But he 
was nerved by an unexpected sense of duty. 

"Lord Messiger," he began, with an insignificant attempt 
to be severe, "you sent me a testimonial of Nurse Benson." 

"Certainly I did," Lord Messiger agreed irritably, tap- 
ping the back of one hand with the fingers of the other. 
These signs of irritation served but to urge Mr. Tibben- 
ham to the execution of his painful task. He leaned for- 
ward and positively shook an uplifted finger at his aston- 
ished host 

"Yes, my lord, and all the time you knew, no otv* tatet* 
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that there wasn't a word of truth in it from beginning to 
end." 

This method of opening the proposed conversation 
amazed Lord Messiger almost out of the power to be furi- 
ous. 

"Do you mean to imply/' he gasped, "that I deliberately 
put my name to a false statement?" 

Mr. Tibbenham felt more and more nervous as he pur- 
sued his purpose, but the strong sense of duty which had 
at first inspired, now sustained him. 

"Well, my lord/' he answered, "here is the testimonial." 
As he spoke, he produced a document from his breast 
pocket, opened it, glanced at it, and laid an accusing finger 
on a particular passage. "You say here that she is compe- 
tent, reliable and thoroughly respectable." 

Lord Messiger, greatly puzzled by the insistence with 
which Mr. Tibbenham emphasised the last two words of 
his sentence, seemed at a loss to say. 

"Yes, well, isn't she?" he asked. "What has she been 
up to?" 

Goaded by what he believed to be the artfully false as- 
sumption of ignorance worn by Lord Messiger, Mr. Tibben- 
ham let himself go in a breathless stream of reproach. 

"Knowing her as I know her now, and as I know your 
lordship knows her, she's been up to what she was bound 
to be up to, and at this moment there's my poor boy break- 
ing his heart over her: there is his mother breaking her 
heart over him ; and here am I sitting in this chair, where 
I didn't ought to be, brc&Hug xcej \\saxv w*r both of them. 
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That is what your lordship and Nurse Benson have done 
for me and mine." 

If Mr. Tibbenham was almost in tears when he had con- 
cluded this tirade, Lord Messiger was plunged into a fog of 
stupor from which he strove hotly to emerge. 

"Your domestic anxieties/' he said, "may have a pathetic 
side to them which I fail to understand, but what is all this 
rigmarole about Nurse Benson? You mentioned your son. 
He was her patient, wasn't he ?" 

"He was," Mr. Tibbenham murmured tearfully, "and he's 
only three and twenty, with his life before him, and he 
loves her." 

Lord Messiger stiffened as if he were suddenly nipped 
by a sharp current of electricity. 

"Loves who ?" he asked in a choking voice. 

Mr. Tibbenham looked at him with grave reproach. 

"Nurse Benson." 

Lord Messiger gurgled and flushed. 

"Loves Nurse Benson 1" he shouted. The image of that 
worthy woman floated before his astounded fancy. He 
leaned back on the sofa, murmuring to himself, "Lord bless 
my soul." 

"Yes," said Mr. Tibbenham, warming to his melancholy 
work, "and he's honest and straight — not like some others, 
my lord. He asked her to be his wife." 

Lord Messiger clapped his hands upon his knees, and 
leaning forward, glared at Mr. Tibbenham. 

"Your son, who is only twenty-three, asked Nurse Benson 
to be his wife ?" 
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"Yes, my lord/ 9 Mr. Tibbenham affirmed with delibera- 
tion. 

"Then/* Lord Messiger said savagely, "he doesn't need 
a nurse. He wants a keeper. His brain must be affected." 

"Oh, his brain is all right/' Mr. Tibbenham asserted 
boldly. "Though, when I get back and tell him what I 
shall have to tell him, it may well drive him mad." He 
paused for a moment and looked significantly at his host 
"Your lordship understands what I mean." 

"I emphatically don't," Lord Messiger responded, "but 
at this moment, Mr. Tibbenham, I am a tired man, and 
what I want from you is a perfectly clear statement of the 
facts of the case." 

Now, if Mr. Tibbenham had been engaged in sustaining 
a business discussion, or putting a business proposition, he 
would have had no difficulty in making a clear statement 
of his arguments or opinions. But his environment was 
unfamiliar, his listener was unfamiliar, all the circumstances 
were bewilderingly unfamiliar. However, he made an ef- 
fort to pull himself together and comply with Lord Mes- 
siger's request. 

"Well, of course, when we heard about the photograph, 
and it looked as if she wasn't the woman she'd made her- 
self out to be— I mean the photograph seen by Mrs. Mar- 
rison, thanks to Sergeant Hinks — I didn't believe it of her 
without proof; but of course when it came out that he'd 
asked her to marry him, then his dear mother said, 'Out you 
go,' and in about ten minutes it meant the governess-cart to 
the railway station — and even now I don't blame her so 
much as those who started her on the downward path " 
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Mr. Tibbenham came to a momentary halt in his narra- 
tion, from sheer shortness of breath, a halt of which Lord 
Messiger took immediate advantage. 

"Is that," he asked grimly, "your idea of a perfectly clear 
statement? What has a mysterious photograph of some- 
body of the name of Hinks to do with somebody else of the 
name of Marrison, and who was finally started on the down- 
ward path in a governess-cart?" 

"Nurse Benson 1" Mr. Tibbenham answered tragically. 

"But what," Lord Messiger persisted, "was Nurse Ben- 
son doing in a governess-cart, and what the devil has it all 
got to do with me?" 

Mr. Tibbenham gave the questioner a look of virtuous 
reproach. 

"It all happened yesterday afternoon," he explained, 
"and my dear wife thought it only fair that I should come 
straight to your lordship this morning by the early work- 
man's train. And when I got here, what did I find? Who 
did I find?" 

Mr. Tibbenham paused dramatically as if he were waiting 
for an answer. Lord Messiger gave him one. 

"Unfortunately, you found my butler, who foolishly let 
you in." 

The irony in his voice was lost upon Mr. Tibbenham, 
who continued his complaint. 

"I found things were worse than I could ever have be- 
lieved, or dreamed of. While I was sitting in that chair" — 
he pointed sternly towards the roomy piece of furniture 
that had afforded him shelter — "it came over me like a 
flash that all my life I'd been wrong. I've always stuck up 
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for the aristocracy. I've always said they couldn't be as 
black as they were painted. In all the books and the plays 
it's always the wicked lords who go about tempting village 
maidens, whenever they've got a minute or two to spare. 
But I never believed it. Lord Messiger, I've voted Con- 
servative for forty years — and now where am I ?" 

There was a note of pathos about his concluding appeal, 
however confused its purpose, which might have touched 
another listener, but Lord Messiger was in no sympathetic 
mood. 

"Look here, Mr. Tibbenham," he said brusquely, "you 
may have some faint idea of what you are talking about, 
but I haven't. Whether your grievance is domestic or po- 
litical, is known only to yourself. But, at any rate, I think 
you had better go away now and communicate with me in 
writing." 

Mr. Tibbenham shook his head very decidedly. 

"No, my lord, I can't go till I've said what I've got to 
say." A sudden tinge of tenderness softened the judicial 
gravity of his demeanour. "Through it all, I don't blame 
her, poor young thing, because I believe she was led astray." 

Lord Messiger eyed him balefully. 

"Which young thing is that ?" he asked. 

Mr. Tibbenham looked at him as Nathan may be pre- 
sumed to have looked at David. 

"Nurse Benson," he answered. 

Lord Messiger waved his hands wildly. 

"Good heavens !" he shrieked. "Do you mean to say her 
sense of propriety has ever been in the balance ? Who was 
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the venturesome man who tried to lure Nurse Benson from 
the paths of virtue ?" 

Mr. Tibbenham stared at his questioner as if he found it 
hard to credit such matchless effrontery. Then he spoke, 
more Nathan-like than before : 

"You, my lord." 

The whimsical blend of denunciation and deference in 
Mr. Tibbenham's brief speech might under other conditions 
have tickled Lord Messiger's fancy. Now he was too stag- 
gered to appreciate anything more than the monstrous ab- 
surdity of Mr. Tibbenham's charge. 

"Me!" he shouted, indignation wrestling with grammar, 
and having much the best of it. 

"Yes," Mr. Tibbenham insisted firmly, "and your lordship 
knows it." 

Lord Messiger was now ablaze with anger. 

"Look here, Mr. Tibbenham," he thundered, "what you 
have just said is not merely a gross aspersion of my moral 
character : it is a still more gross insult to my taste. I might 
threaten you with an action for libel, but I merely request 
you to leave my house without another moment's delay." 

Mr. Tibbenham was unmoved by his lordship's heat. 

"Very well, my lord," he replied with dignity. "Having 
said what I had to say and what it was my duty to say, 
I'll leave your lordship to settle it with your own con- 
science." Here he looked wildly about him, anxious to col- 
lect his belongings before departing. "Where is my hat?" 
he murmured. Then, remembering that he had left it by the 
big chair, he moved slowly towards his former shelter. It 
sheltered him again as he stooped to pick u$ hi& daas&c^, 
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headpiece, for he seemed to disappear from Lord Messiger's 
angry gaze. 

At that moment the library door was opened, and Smee- 
ton, entering the room, announced, "Captain Tibbcnham." 



CHAPTER VII 

"Here tumbles in some god from a machine 

CAPTAIN TIBBENHAM'S appearance at this mo- 
ment was neither so surprising as it seemed to 
Lord Messiger, nor so amazingly coincidental as it 
appeared to Mr. Tibbenham, cowering, unseen by 
his offspring, behind the cover of the arm-chair. 

When the young soldier had received, on the previous 
evening, the missive of farewell from Nurse Benson, he 
had sat for some minutes silent and quiet, feeling helpless 
and stupid under the unexpected blow. In a little while, 
however, he was able to remember that he was a man 
and a soldier, bound by his duty to both conditions of 
being not to succumb unworthily to ill-fortune. Where- 
fore he pulled himself together, and, limping into the 
house, asked his mother, who was the first of his 
parents he encountered where Nurse Benson was. Mrs. 
Tibbenham, with the best show of fortitude she could 
command, told him the trumped-up tale of the sudden 
summons and the headlong departure of the young woman, 
without leaving any word as to where she was going, or 
why. If Marmaduke read hesitation, prevarication and 
even mendacity in his mother's statement, he was strong 

enough to keep his assumption to himself. Plainly there 

3*7 
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was some mystery in the girl's departure, a mystery which 
he was bound to solve and would solve, promptly. 

Wherefore, to his mother's surprise, and thereafter to 
his father's surprise, he bore the startling news with a 
greater show of composure than they could have dared to 
hope. Mrs. Tibbenham took the show of composure at its 
parent value: Mr. Tibbenham did not. Mrs. Tibbenham 
believed that her son's foolish fancy, as she termed it, was 
a light thing and would soon blow by. Mr. Tibbenham be- 
lieved nothing of the kind. He read deeper into his son's 
nature than the show of composure on his face, and could 
guess dimly and dismally at the sorrow that made no sign. 

To everybody's surprise, Marmaduke insisted upon join- 
ing the company at dinner. He declared that, thanks to 
the crutch, he was now wdl able to move about, and 
must under the new condition of things get used to doing 
so as briskly as possible. To dinner, accordingly, he came. 
The Marrisons, duly warned by Mrs. Tibbenham, made no 
allusion whatever to Nurse Benson. Neither did any one 
else. The Marrisons were as surprised as their hostess by 
the young man's bearing, and they could not refrain from 
exchanging glances of congratulatory exultation, which 
Marmaduke, watchful without seeming to watch, did not 
fail to appreciate. Also he caught other signals of intelli- 
gence between the Marrisons after dinner, when he insisted 
on taking a hand at auction bridge, and after showing him- 
self to be a somewhat clumsy, listless and irresponsible 
player, to Mr. Cosmo's great delight, suddenly asserted him- 
self as a keen, skilful and alert player, to Mr. Cosmo's 
great chagrin. That chagrin was much intensified a little 
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later in the smoking-room, after the ladies had retired to 
rest, and during the momentary absence of Mr. Tibbenham 
in search of a special liqueur brandy, for which Mr. Ray 
Marrison had loudly expressed his predilection. What 
passed between the pair each of them thereafter kept to 
himself. But it may be inferred that the conversation was 
scarcely of an agreeable character for Mr. Ray Marrison, 
judging by its immediate result. For Mr. Tibbenham, on 
returning to the room with the precious brandy tenderly 
cradled in his arm, was much astonished to learn from Mr. 
Marrison that he and his wife must most unfortunately 
terminate their visit on the following day. Poor Mr. Tib- 
benham, secretly somewhat pleased, was in consequence the 
more effusive in the urgency of his entreaty that his guests 
should remain longer under his roof. But Mr. Marrison, 
however reluctant, was inflexible. It was the call of duty, 
he explained, a call which he could never resist, and which 
he was sure Mr. Tibbenham would not wish him to resist. 
Mr. Tibbenham did not wish any such thing, and so the 
matter was settled, and the party broke up and drifted bed- 
wards. Mr. Tibbenham did not notice that his son and Mr. 
Ray Marrison did not shake hands at parting. 

What passed between Mr. and Mrs. Marrison that night 
in the privacy of their apartment may be suffered to pass 
unrecorded. If one result of that conversation was a com- 
mon agreement that there was a time to use secret signals 
at bridge and a time not to use secret signals at bridge, it 
may at least have had the advantage of a salutary lesson. 
What passed between Mr. and Mrs. Tibbenham was more 
in the nature of a monologue than a conversation, a mono- 
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logue on the part of Mrs. Tibbenham concerning the wick- 
edness of designing hussies who pass themselves off for 
necessary respectabilities, and abuse the names of persons 4 
of title who must be enlightened and pacified on the morrow 
by a traveller on an early workman's train. What passed , 
between Captain Marmaduke and Finchett, his man, was 
no more than certain brief instructions, to be carried out 
with equal secrecy and accuracy. 

It was the execution of these same instructions which 
enabled Captain Marmaduke, with the connivance of Fin- 
chett, on the following morning, without seeing anything of 
his family or of the unwelcome visitors who had been given 
their marching orders, to limp to a certain distant gateway 
in the grounds, where his car waited to bear him at the easy 
speed essential to an invalid towards London, and to put 
in an appearance at so opportune a moment at Lord Mes- 
siger's house in Berkeley Square. 



CHAPTER VIII 
"Hear me and believe " 

LORD MESSIGER glared in fury at the new-comer, 
who limped slowly towards him with the aid of a 
crutch, as Smeeton disappeared. 
"Lord Messiger?" he questioned gravely. 

Lord Messiger restrained his swelling rage. 

"I am Lord Messiger," he replied, with polite ferocity. 

The young man bowed. 

"My name is Tibbenham, ,, he explained. 

"I am perfectly familiar with it," Lord Messiger replied, 
and grinned so fiercely as he spoke, that the young man 
could not fail to perceive that for some reason or other 
unknown to him his presence at that moment was unwel- 
come. 

"I hope I am not disturbing you " he began. 

Lord Messiger cut him short. 

"Not at all. In fact, if you've called providentially in 
order to take your father away, you're most welcome. He's 
over there." 

Lord Messiger pointed, as he spoke, to the big arm-chair, 

and Marmaduke, turning in the direction of the gesture, saw 

to his astonishment his father emerge, at once tragic and 

embarrassed, from its shadow. 

"Father I" the young soldier cried in amazett&£L\* 

3?l 
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Mr. Tibbenham looked at him piteously. 

"Yes, my boy," he confessed, "I'm here, and I wish I 
wasn't." 

"So do I," Lord Messiger concurred heartily. 

Mr. Tibbenham tried to explain. 

"Your mother thought I'd better come to town and see 
Lord Messiger about Nurse Benson. I got here by the early 
workman's train. How did you get here yourself ?" 

"In the motor," Marmaduke answered. Then he turned 
to Lord Messiger. "I came to you, Lord Messiger, be- 
cause " He paused a moment. "She left me, leaving me 

only one word — 'Good-bye.' But I can't accept that word 
from her. She means too much to me." Even in the rush 
and confusion of his thoughts and speech, Marmaduke no- 
ticed the deepening irritation on Lord Messiger's expressive 
countenance and tried to make matters clearer. "I came to 
you because I thought you might tell me where she is, and 
where I could find her — that is, if you happen to know." 

Mr. Tibbenham poked his head forward like an accusa- 
tory tortoise, and spoke with the best approach to irony he 
could command. 

"Oh, he knows. IJis lordship knows where she is. No 
one better." 

Lord Messiger's exasperation found tongue. 

"My latest news of Nurse Benson," he shouted, "is that 
she was turned into the streets at a moment's notice yester- 
day afternoon." 

Marmaduke questioned him with blazing eyes. 

"Who turned her into the streets ?" 

Lord Messiget sYviug^d Vvi% shoulders. 
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"Your father and mother," he answered curtly. 

Marmaduke swung round to face his father. 

"Father, is this man's damnable story true?" 

Poor Mr. Tibbenham's condition would have been pa- 
thetic to witness if either of his companions had been in a 
mood to appreciate the pathos of another's trouble. 

"Well, my dear boy," he began appealingly, "you know 
what your mother is, and what with Marrison overhearing 
you ask her to be your wife, and Mrs. Marrison dropping on 
to the photograph " 

"Never mind about the Marrisons," the young man in- 
terrupted. "You were saying that my mother " 

"Your mother," Mr. Tibbenham continued drearily, 
"thought it would be best for Nurse Benson to be got rid 
of quietly, without any fuss, while you were out for your 
drive, and I wrote her a cheque for her full wages with a 
week extra in lieu of notice " 

He saw the indignation on his son's face and quavered 
into silence. 

"And that," said Marmaduke bitterly, "is the way my 
mother and you treated the woman I love " 

Mr. Tibbenham tried to find excuses. 

"I know it sounds a bit harsh " he began. Manna- 

duke interrupted him impatiently. 

"Harsh I" he cried. "I shall never forgive it, never." 

During his brief colloquy Lord Messiger had stood in 
strenuous silence glaring in turn at each of the disputants. 
Now his pent-up passion broke forth. 

"Don't you two gentlemen think," he grovrifed, "\Jas\. ^^\ 
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could discuss these family matters more comfortably outside 
on the pavement?" 

Father and son paid no attention to this suggestion. 
Father addressed son in a broken voice. 

"You say you love her ?" 

"Love her? Yes, with the last inch of my heart and 
soul," Marmaduke answered firmly. 

"But you mustn't love her," the elder Tibbenham pleaded 
piteously. "You can't love her; you won't love her, — not 
when you know what I know about her, and what that man 
over there knows about her." 

Mr. Tibbenham pointed a shaking, accusatory finger at 
Lord Messiger, towards whom Marmaduke now turned. 

"What does my father mean?" 

Lord Messiger made a despairing gesture. 

"For some reason best known to himself he's trying to 
mix me up in this business." 

If the young man seemed bewildered by Lord Messiger's 
declaration of ignorance, Mr. Tibbenham was angered. 

"It won't do, my lord," he protested sturdily. "Morals 
are morals, though your lordship may snap your fingers at 
them." He turned towards his son to continue his speech. 
"He says he doesn't know what's become of her, the double- 
faced deceiver. Why, the moment she left Shields Court she 
went straight back to him, and she's under his protection 



now." 



Lord Messiger flamed a scarlet face upon the speaker. 
"That," he shouted, "is simply an unblushing lie/ > 
The young man looked bewildered from one to the other 
of his elders. 
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"What am I to believe, about all this ?" he asked. 

His father answered him earnestly. 

"You believe me, my dear boy. What I'm telling you 
is what I've heard and what I've seen. She's here now. 
She's come back to him again. I've heard her say so. Again, 
mark you. Think what that means." 

"Is that all ?" Marmaduke asked grimly. His father shook 
his head. 

"No. After that he kissed her." 

"What I" Lord Messiger screamed, with a vehemence of 
indignation that made Tibbenham jump but had no effect 
in weakening his statement. 

"I saw him do it," he persisted. 

Lord Messiger was now in the mood in which, in ro- 
mances, people tear their hair. 

"You saw me kiss Nurse Benson?" he asked in a voice 
weakened by sheer amazement from its former rage. 

Here Mr. Tibbenham's business-like regard for strict ac- 
curacy compelled him to make a small correction in his in- 
dictment. 

"As to that I may be wrong. I fancy I am. I believe it 
was Nurse Benson who kissed him." 

"Mr. Tibbenham," Lord Messiger vociferated, "you shall 
hear from my lawyer. Meanwhile, you can both of you 
get out." 

Captain Tibbenham, with the aid of his crutch, drew a 
little nearer to Lord Messiger and regarded him steadily. 

"Lord Messiger, my father is a truthful man, and I thor- 
oughly believe every word he has said. Just at present I 
am a cripple, but if you are the scoundrel you seem to be 
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you and I will resume this discussion later on, on different 
lines." He turned to his parent "Come along, father, we'll 

go- 
But they did not go, for at that moment Gillian came into 

the room. 



CHAPTER IX 

"Journeys end in lovers' meeting " 

GILLIAN came bouncing into the room, brimming 
with assurances for her uncle of a comfortable 
bed, but she stopped dead short at the sight of his 
company. For a moment she felt almost too bewil- 
dered to breathe. Then she swiftly recovered her self-pos- 
session and accorded a composed smile to father and son. 

"Good morning, Captain Tibbenham," she said pleasant- 
ly. "Good morning, Mr. Tibbenham." 

Marmaduke stared at her with a distraught expression, 
whose full meaning Gillian failed to understand. 

"Then you are here," he said sadly. 

Mr. Tibbenham hastened to rub in his justification. 

"There, my boy, what did I tell you? There she is, 
as I said, under his roof." 

While Gillian, Marmaduke, and Marmaduke's father 
looked at one another in wonder, Lord Messiger asserted 
himself testily. 

"Why shouldn't she be under my roof? This is my niece, 
Lady Gillian Dunsmore." 

The simple statement had the most startling effect upon 
Lord Messiger's visitors. Mr. Tibbenham murmured, "His 
niece," in a dismayed voice, and Marmaduke repeated the 
words, "Lady Gillian Dunsmore,** like a man in a dream. 
Lord Messiger turned to Gillian in astonvsJafci vktews^vaKN- 

327 
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"Gillian, do you know these two men ?" 

Gillian gave a queer little laugh. 

"Oh, yes, we've seen a good deal of each other during the 
past three weeks, but they only knew me as Nurse Benson/' 

"How the devil " Lord Messiger began to question, 

but Gillian deftly interrupted him. 

"Well, you see, I took her place at Shields Court. At 
the last moment Nurse Benson couldn't go. I undertook 
to find somebody to take her place, and as you were bolting 
off on your tour I was at a loose end, so I took over Nurse 
Benson's name and personality and went myself." 

Lord Messiger gasped. 

"And the account you gave me of your doings at Dor- 
manton Castle had no truth in it?" 

Gillian smiled cheerfully. 

"None whatever." 

"I see," said Lord Messiger, grimly. "One of your de- 
lightful practical jokes. You've excelled yourself this time." 
He turned to the elder of his visitors with a sour smile. 
"Well, Mr. Tibbenham, I hope Lady Gillian's description of 
her sojourn in your household has done something to re- 
establish my moral character." 

Poor Mr. Tibbenham was as pitiful to behold as a flutter- 
ing bird in a snare. 

"Oh, my lord," he twittered, "I don't know how to put 
what I feel into words." 

"I've noticed that already," Lord Messiger commented 
grimly. 

Mr. Tibbenham turned to Gillian. 

"Oh, Lady Gillian, to think that your ladyship has been 
staying with us as a mexCvaX— \\o, ^*. ^t<se!v ^a?j menial, 
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but not as the honoured guest you ought to have been " 

Gillian stayed his despairing apologies. 

"That's all right, Mr. Tibbenham. I was very comfort- 
able " she paused for a moment, and then concluded—' 

"until, perhaps, just at the last." 

Mr. Tibbenham began again. 

"To think that my poor dear wife thought it her duty 
to turn your ladyship into the street, before your ladyship 
even had your dinner/' 

"I had some biscuits in the train," Gillian reassured him, 
"and as to turning me out, I'm not at all sure I didn't de- 
serve it." 

"I'm absolutely sure you did," Lord Messiger said, with 
a tempered causticity, for the situation amused him. 

"If I had only known," Mr. Tibbenham persisted plain- 
tively, "that I was entertaining Lady Gillian Duns- 



more " 



Gillian again cut him short. 

"If you had, Mr. Tibbenham, you couldn't have been 
kinder to her than you always were to Nurse Benson." 

A silence followed this speech. Mr. Tibbenham was re- 
duced to making feeble gestures intended to indicate the 
regrets he could not properly express. Marmaduke stood 
where he had been standing when Gillian entered the room, 
rigid and stern. Lord Messiger broke the silence by address- 
ing the young man. 

"Well, Captain Tibbenham, now that matters have been 
cleared up I hope that at our next meeting your attitude 
will be less pugilistic than you anticipated." The young man 
bowed his head slightly in response, and Lord Messiger 
turned to the young man's father. "MT.TM^T^m^^T^ 
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these young people may have a word or two to say to each 
other. Suppose we leave them to it." 

If Lord Messiger had proposed to open the library win- 
dow, and, joining hands with Mr. Tibbenham, to descend 
gaily through the air into Berkeley Square, it is probable 
that Mr. Tibbenham, in the abjectness of his contrite mood, 
would have consented without a qualm. As it was he agreed 
to Lord Messiger's suggestion with a humble, "Yes, my 
lord," which touched even his host. 

"There is," said Lord Messiger, "or should be, some long 
overdue coffee in the dining-room, and also what ought to 
be sandwiches. I dread to think what my butler may have 
cut them of, but we needn't meet trouble half way. If 
you'll follow me, I'll take you to them." 

"Thank you, my lord," Mr. Tibbenham stammered. Then 
his feelings, proving too much for him, flowed into apol- 
ogies. "Oh, my lord, when I think that I took the liberty 
of mistaking your lordship for a libertine " 

Lord Messiger interrupted him with an unfamiliar good- 
humour. 

"Never mind about that," he ordered. "At my time of 
life the accusation has a complimentary side to it. Come 
along, Mr. Tibbenham." 

As he spoke Lord Messiger almost playfully clapped Mr. 
Tibbenham on the shoulder, and with gentle suasion urged 
him from .the room. Gillian and Marmaduke were left 
alone. 

Marmaduke did not alter the rigidity of his position nor 
the set firmness of his face. Gillian studied him for a few 
seconds in silence. Then she spoke, and her voice was very 

gentle. 
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"Well? Haven't you got anything to say to me?" 

The young man regarded her coldly. 

"Nothing," he said decisively, and then appeared imme- 
diately to change his mind, for Ke added: "Except to con- 
gratulate you on the success of your practical joke." 

Gillian made a little face at him. 

"Oh, that's how you are going to take it?" she said, in a 
tone half bantering, half reproachful. Captain Tibbenham 
answered hotly : 

"How else can I take it? Lady Gillian Dunsmore saw 
her way to an amusing adventure among simple-minded 
people, with a pleasant certainty that they would make fools 
of themselves in the long run. What did their feelings 
matter? They were just good enough to fill in a week or 
two of her ladyship's time." 

Gillian looked steadily at him with the same mixed ex- 
pression upon her face. She knew that he must feel sore, 
that he had a right to feel sore, and she would have for- 
given a bitterer speech. 

You see it like that, do you?" she asked thoughtfully. 
Well now, I don't often turn the limelight on to my senti- 
mental feelings — it's not my way — but I'll give you the true 
version of why I came to you. Brooke Stanway had talked 
to me about you, and I liked the sound of you. He showed 
me a picture of you in the Mirror, and I liked the look of 
you. After I got to know you — I — went on — liking you. 
Thanks to your mother, I had to leave rather hastily — but 
if I had had a little more margin of time my answer would 
not have been 'Good-bye.' " 

The stubbornness on the young soldier's face was melt- 
ing, but he made an effort to be firm. 
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"Do you think it is no humiliation to me," he asked, 
"that my mother should have treated you as she did ?" 

Gillian laughed gaily. 

"From her point of view your mother was perfectly right 
to turn me out. After all, I was an impostor, and she 
thought I had been trying to fascinate her son, — and so I 
had. You said she thinks no girl is good enough for you. 
Well, if I'm not very careful, I believe I shall find myself 
agreeing with her." She paused, and looked at him teas- 
ingly. "Now then, have you finally reconsidered your pro- 
posal or not ?" 

The young man made an effort to pull himself together, 
to put his conflicting thoughts into words. 

"I am very proud of my dear old father," he began, "but 
he worked his way up from very humble beginnings " 

Gillian had the answer ready for his unfinished sentence. 

"We threw the question of social inequality on to the 
dust-heap yesterday," she reminded him. Marmaduke 
shook his head. 

"Yesterday I didn't understand. To-day I know the 
truth. To-day I know that you are Lady Gillian Duns- 



more." 



Gillian gave a little shrug. 

"I can't help it if I am," she protested. 

Marmaduke went on trying to put his confused ideas 
into words. 

"There is no title at the beginning of my name n 

he said, and said no more, for Gillian interrupted him 

quickly. 
•What the devi\ does taaXtoattgrt ^\N^\&.N C % at the 
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end of it. Look here, Captain Tibbenham, from your gen- 
eral attitude it looks as if you didn't mean to marry me, 
but as I mean to marry you, whether you like it or not, it'll 
come to the same thing in the long run." 

Marmaduke made as if to speak, but Gillian did not suf- 
fer him to interrupt. 

"Yesterday," she went on, "you were rude enough to 
say: 'Hang Lady Gillian Dunsmore.' And what you said 
yesterday I say to-day : 'Hang Lady Gillian Dunsmore.' She 
doesn't matter to either of us. To you, now and always, I 
am going to be just Nurse Benson, the woman you said you 
loved." 

Here her voice trembled a little, and she found herself 
troubled by the curious convention which civilisation im- 
poses upon its vassals, of feeling ashamed of sentiment, or 
at least the display of sentiment. So she suddenly changed 
her way of talk, with the prelude of a light laugh. 

"As a first step towards the resumption of my profes- 
sional duties, may I ask what you mean by standing there, 
when you ought to be sitting down and resting?" 

While Gillian had been speaking, Marmaduke had been 
thinking, and the result alike of his thoughts and her words 
had been to transmute in the crucible of his intelligence his 
leaden doubts and protests into golden certainties and ac- 
quiescences. He and she were the man and woman of a 
changed world, of a new world, where the old foolishnesses 
had for the most part withered away. Yet he, too, was 
hampered by the convention that strove to strangle senti- 
ment, and civilisation tempted him to falsehood. 

"I was going," he murmured. "I meant to go ,f 

Gillian blew his hesitation ttvto thfc itc % 
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"It doesn't matter what you meant," she declared, with 
a pretty peremptoriness that seemed to him like the living 
manifestation of divinity. "Give me that crutch, this in- 
stant." 

Marmaduke made a feeble effort to protest, but suffered 
himself to be disarmed and to obey as Gillian continued: 

"Give me that crutch. Hold the back of the chair, and 
I'll come round and fetch it." She put her speech into 
action with the comment : "You always were a vexing pa- 
tient," and taking him by the arm and supporting him with 
the vigour of her strong young body, she piloted him to a 
comfortable chair and gently plumped him into it. "Wait a 
minute," she cried, "you want a pillow." Briskly she 
snatched one from the sofa — the very pillow that a little 
while before had been supporting the august and weary 
heard of Lord Messiger, — and slipped it into position be- 
hind the young man. The young man looked up at her with 
the happy smile of one who is delighted to surrender. 

"I suppose/' he said, "you've got to have your own way, 
as usual." 

"It's the one thing I have never been able to do without," 
Gillian admitted frankly, perching herself as she spoke on 
the arm of the invalid's chair. "How does the leg feel ?" 

"Oh, it's nearly well," Marmaduke answered almost me- 
chanically. Their happy situation had been so swiftly and 
completely accepted that his thoughts had passed from the 
certain present into the uncertain future. "Do you re- 
member," he asked gravely, "that I shall very soon have to 
go to the front again?" 

He spoke as li thit&mg carefully for her, the one who 
would have to be \eit., tvo\. iot * tcraBKoX tffosa ^a^ ^a&\ 
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of himself, as the one who would have to go. Gillian took 
his nearest hand in both of hers. 

"I'm not likely to forget that," she answered. "Why, 
dear man of mine, you gave me your heart to take care of, 
so don't you think I know what is in it? Don't you think 
I know you're simply longing to run, or, if it needs be, limp, 
to the front again, because England wants you? That's 
my watchword as well as yours, or I shouldn't be a fit wife 
for a soldier. But England is a kind old mother, and there 
is always hope. Hope is the one thing that can't be ra- 
tioned, so I shall go on hoping she'll send you back to me." 

There were tears in Gillian's eyes as she spoke, and tears 
in her voice, and Gillian's heart for the moment seemed to 
be all a well of tears. But she whisked them away with 
a laugh, and releasing his hand placed dainty thumb and 
finger on his wrist. 

"How's the pulse?" she asked, in her best bedside man- 
ner, and began counting. "Normal. And the temperature ?" 
She clasped his hand again and pronounced, "Fairly nor- 
mal." 

Marmaduke looked up at her with eager, appealing eyes, 
though his voice affected compliance with the jest 

"Any new orders for me ?" 

"No." 

"Any fresh prescription?" 

"No." 

"Then, Nurse," the young man asked, as he reached out 
his hands to clasp them about her neck, "don't you think 
it's about time for me to take my tonic ?" 

"Perhaps it is," Gillian answered, bending towards him. 
Then they kissed. 



CHAPTER X 

"Every wise man's son doth know." 

MR. TOPHAM MOXON sat at the table famous 
for its associations with the great Reform Bill, 
and stared moodily into space. He assured him- 
self that he was taking a firm grip of his troubled 
spirit. With his eyes fixed upon the photograph of one who 
would never know — but no matter — he assured himself that 
the ruins of to-day may serve to build the temple of to-mor- 
row. Perhaps among his confused thoughts, projecting 
themselves into futurity, there arose some picture of a dis- 
tant hour when a great and famous Prime Minister whom 
all England honoured, and all the rest of Europe envied, 
might bend over the venerable hand of one who had been 
the loveliest of her sex, and the voice that swayed the des- 
tinies of nations might assure his astonished listener that all 
the wreaths which Topham Moxon had accumulated upon 
his thinning temples were only of value to his mind as so 
many tributes to the beauty which 



THE END 
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